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Performance You Can Count On- 





The excellence of these 








has been proven by years of service 


— Leads in flex-cracking resistance. Gives excellent protection also 
against heat degradation and normal aging. Use it in all elastomers. 


—A high-quality antioxidant mixture that provides outstanding 
ozone resistance and protection against heat degradation and normal 
aging. It is second only to Thermoflex A in protection against flex 

















fatigue. 7 
il 
2—The most popular, tried and proven economical, 
general-purpose antioxidants. They provide entirely adequate pro- G 
tection for most applications against normal aging, heat deterioration re 
and flex cracking. ru 
ad 
—A liquid antioxidant that is very soluble in dry rubbers and emulsifies 
easily for use in latex. Products containing it are well protected 
against normal aging and frosting. It activates acidic accelerators 
in natural rubber and GR-S, giving bigh modulus and tensiles. It 
causes only slight discoloration and can be used in many 
colored stocks. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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improves processing makes premium products 
Good-rite Resin 50—a thermoplastic reinforcing You'll find Resin 50 in the recipe wherever the prod- 
resin that is compatible with crude and American uct needs superior flex life, hardness without sacri- 
rubbers — offers the compounder many important fice of strength, improved abrasion resistance, and 
advantages. light weight. Are any of your products listed here? 
% Improves mixing, calendering, and extru- * Floor Tile, Under-chair Pads 
sion characteristics of compounds to which 
it is added. % Shoe Soles, Safety Shoes 
% Easily handled; does not require master- % Golf Bag Bottoms, Club-heads 
batching. 


% Wire & Cable Insulation 
%* Makes premium quality compounds in all 


ranges of hardness. %* Battery Cases, Battery Caps 


% Makes easy-to-extrude high-hardness com- * Drainboards, Strainers 
pounds in full range of colors. 


} Good-rite Resin 50 is produced as a finely divided, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
free-flowing, odorless white powder, easily blended A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
with other polymers. To find out how Resin 50 will 

enable you to make better products at /ower costs, 





please write Dept. CL-7, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: Good- 


chien Amu Rubbow 


GECN polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 


Reg U.S. Pat. OF. 


Hycar 
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For smooth, trouble-free 
extrusions, use PHILBLACK Al! 


You know how some people 
can get more work done in less 
time, and with apparently less 
effort, than others? Well, Phil- 
black A is like that! It’s an easy 
processing black. It reduces 
processing time. 
rubber tubes with improved 
characteristics, such as smooth- 
ness, plianey and_ resilience. 
And 
the pliancv of the uncured 
stock is retained. 


But Philblack A is only one of 
the famous Philblack family, A, 
O, I and E. 
individual advantages. By com- 
pounding vour rubber with the 
proper Philblack vou can step 
up desirable qualities. Because 
there are four Philblacks, you 
get a 


For vears Phillips research lab- 
oratories have been compound- 
ing rubber by various recipes 
and testing the finished prod- 


ucts. 


vou 


data and practical experience. 
Consult vour Philblack repre- 
sentative about your special 
carbon black needs. 


even after vulcanization 


wide varietv of choice. 


‘an benefit from all this 








It turns out 








Each has its own 


\s a Phillips customer 





Know the PAilblatks/ KNOW WHAT THEY’LL DO FOR YOU! 


NY Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Black 


a 


Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny 


w finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses 


heat. Non-staining. 


NN 
j 
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Philblack | ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 
tread miles at high speeds. 














SSN Philblack OQ HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black 


oO 


For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. 





SQ 
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Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace Black 

Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, 


California 


Canada: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Paracril D is unexcelled in resistance to oils, fuels, 


aromatic hydrocarbons, chlorinated organic liquids, 
and many hydraulic fluids. It offers great dimensional 
stability, unusual tensile properties, high resilience, 
and exceptional abrasion resistance. 

A copolymer of acrylonitrile and butadiene, 
PARACRIL D can be blended with plastic resins or 
with other types of rubber to impart these special 
properties. 

As a raw polymer, Paracril D can be easily dis- 
solved in many solvents to make low-viscosity adhe- 
sive solutions for cement applications. 

Wherever you use a rubber or rubber-like prod- 
uct that must stand up under deteriorating oils and 
solvents—for belting, packing, diaphragms, rolls, 
printing blankets, hose, or seals—use Paracril D, the 
most oil-resistant rubber ever marketed. 

Perhaps Paracril D, or other types of Paracril* 
made by Naugatuck, can help you improve or develop 


a product. For complete information write to us, today. 


A Chemical 





Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut US 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « LosAngeles « Memphis ¢ NewYork « Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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‘100’ Waterproof 
Raincoats 


are made that way with <CHEMIGUM 
a 


ee a 





“Unconditionally guaranteed,” “100: waterproof,” “can’t stick, harden or crack’’—that’s 
the description given of the attractive, lightweight raincoat shown on the opposite page. 
One of the major reasons for this strong warranty by the manufacturer is his use of 
CHEMIGUM — first, now finest of the nitrile rubbers— in the coating applied to the underside 
of the Nylon fabric. 

His reasons for using CHEMIGUM are two: First, its excellent service characteristics. 
Second, its easy processability. 
CHEMIGUM breaks down rapidly under mastication to give stable, uniform solution which 
is easily applied to the fabric. It then dries rapidly to give a smooth, tack-free, water- 
impermeable coating of outstanding adhesion and flexibility. But most important, the 
CHEMIGUM coating ages well, retains its original properties longer, to give a product life 
superior to that ordinarily found in rainwear of a similar material. 





CHEMIGUM differs from other nitrile rubbers in that 
it processes as do styrene-type rubbers, without 


sacrifice of its outstanding oil-resistance and general 
CHEMICAL 


physical properties. That is, it actually softens, rather 
than toughens, under mastication to give higher- Sy 

quality products at lower costs. GOOD, FAR 
Why not find out how CHEMIGUM can help vour prod- BIA AR-TLely 


uct, today? Details, samples and technical help—from 
the foremost supplier of synthetic rubbers, resins, 





latices and related chemicals—are yours by writing to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigu Pliot i, Plioflex, Pl te, Plo-Tuf, Pliovic —-T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry—CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 








CHEMIGUM... another quality product of Goodyear Chemical Division 
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Fabric helps 





boost coal 
















Enclosed Hewitt-Robins conveyor belt at Duke 
Power Company's Lee Steam Station, Pelzer, S. C. 


—fo power 


Problem: Boosting a half million tons of coal 
yearly 365 feet from ground level to 
bunkers 82 feet high at the Lee Steam 
Station of Duke Power 


A 36-inch wide conveyor belt was —and is 

the answer. Because of the load and 
inclination, unusual tension develops 
in the belt. By using a specially 
constructed Wellington Sears 
“Shawmut” be!t duck, 
Hewitt-Robins’ 






engineers 

designed a 
763-foot belt that 
withstands the tension 
successfully, performs 
with outstanding efficiency. 









This belting has to be extraordinarily 
strong and durable. It is —carrying up to 
500 tons of coal an hour, 425 feet a minute. 
Indeed, since stoppage would shut the Station down 

vithin a matter of hours, the belt is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer not to stretch excessively and thereby require 
re-splicing. It has not. Since installation in 1950, 

it has run seven days a week without being stopped for repairs. 


This belting also conveys a basic idea. Wellington Sears has blue-printed 

fabrics for industrial progress for over a century. Whatever your 
fabric need, cotton or synthetic for coating or impregnation — unparalleled 
experience and equipment are at your service. Write us for illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Textiles for Industry.’ 


ellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


“A i For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. * Atlanta « Boston * Chicago « Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia « San Francisco * St. Louis 
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: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. i 
Oil and Solvent ; ‘ , | aS , F 
i fi ‘ ease send me samples an ata sheets 

Resistant Processing Aids “= , a 
For general milling - POLYCIN: ; [_] Flexricin P-4 O Polycin ; 
For extrusion and molding - CASTORWAX‘®* é [_] Castorwax rn 
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you can cut costs substantially 


\. with this 









LOW TEMPERATURE, SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLAS TicitlZeER 





Check these 6 <¥ forcompounds that meet government specifications 
important points: ¥ equivalent in performance to higher priced plasticizers 
¢ excellent low temperature properties 
outstanding oil and fuel resistance 
priced under 35¢ per pound 
trade accepted 


A 4S 


ESTABLISHED 1837 





120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Mail this convenient coupon 
ge me for samples and data sheets mu am am am my 
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for as little as 
Yq your present cost! 


Dics cut on a replaceable hardened steel 
plate. Foot control speeds operation. Simple, 
positive pressure adjustment. Positive safety 
devices on machine. !3 H.P. motor. 


Cuil; prurcchee andl time flashing 


in one swift operation! 1 Al Send for our 


illustrated catalog 
CUTS PARTS FROM SHEET STOCK sEND Us A SAMPLE 


of parts to be cut or flash trimmed for our recommendations. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


























, | 7 . : Be ye 


WESTERN SUPPLIES CO., 2920 CASS AVE., SAINT LOUIS 6, MO. 
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NOTE: 





This advertisement originally appeared in leading newspapers on March 25, 1955. In effect, 

it is a statement of intent concerning the manufacture of PLIOFLEX — Goodyear Synthetic 
Rubber — and the PLIOLITE Latices. It is believed to be of sufficient importance to everyone 
concerned with the manufacture or use of rubber products to be reproduced here. | 


March 25, 1955 
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Rate is a most significant one to the rubber industry, to 
all American industry and to the Nation at large. 

Todav Congress has approved private production of svn- 
thetic rubbers and latices —and Goodyear thereby will 
become owner and operator of former Government-owned 


plants in Houston, Texas, and Akron, Ohio. 


Under Government sponsorship, synthetic rubber made 
hurried but great strides forward. In four short, war-clouded 
vears, it grew from little more than a laboratory oddity into 
a vital factor in our national security and economy. 
Goodyear played an important role in the development of 
this modern miracle and in laying the foundation upon 
which it was built. 

Goodyear researchers began work in earnest on synthetic 
rubber in 1925. Our first patent was dated 1927. Before the 
war we were operating our own plant, producing rubber 
superior to any previously made. In 1942, we began opera- 
tion of the first Government-owned plant. 

Synthetic rubber quickly became a real and essential part 
of our military, industrial and personal lives. 

Today synthetic rubber stands on the threshold of even 
greater progress. 

Today a new and stimulating ingredient—free enterprise— 
is added. 

Goodyear looks upon this new ingredient as both a respon- 
sibility and a challenge. 

It is a responsibility in view of unsettled world conditions 


and their threat to the supply and price of natural rubber. 


It is a challenge in that it provides the opportunity to prove 
again the advantages of private enterprise. 
Here, in broad terms, is how we propose to meet these new 
obligations: 

1. Through full realization of the importance of a 


strong synthetic rubber industry to our over-all 
economy and security. 


to 


Through maintenance, modernization and expan- 
sion of current facilities to meet a growing demand 
for synthetics. 

3. Through a continuous, concentrated research and 
development program with new and better rub- 
bers and latices as its objective. 

Through the sale of a sufficient portion of our 
production to ensure free and fair competition 


a 


within the rubber industry. 
5. Through a constant emphasis on service and qual- 
ity in the sale of our products to any and all of 
our customers. 
Our immediate plans call for continuing the manufacture 
of the rubbers and latices in current production at Houston 
and Akron. 


A number of improvements are already under way to pro- 
vide our customers with rapid, continuous, reliable delivery 


and complete technical service. 


This new venture into the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
may well be considered the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of the company and the industry. We fully intend 


to make it one of our proudest achievements. 


« 
s 
e . 
Chairman of the Board, THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Today, there’s an improvement over palletizing — 


unit loading. offered without extra charge. 


A unit load starts with a paperboard sheet. On this. 
bags are stacked and lightly glued together to form a 
compact load. easily handled by conventional fork 
trucks. Savings are realized in the form of increased 


speed and safety of unloading, as well as in the greater 


convenience 


Contact any 


Les 








of warehouse storage and re-handling, 


sales office of Stauffer for advice and 


further information on unit loading to suit your 
particular requirements. Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Ys 
326 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; sales 


offices in principal cities. 


rboard ce ireé disposab 


up to 4000 pounds 


BRANCH OFFICES 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. * 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. * 8901 Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore, 


STAUFFER Saefet CHEMICALS 


1885 
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FOUR-ROLL ‘’Z’’ CALENDER 

A leading rubber company, in describ- 
ing its new Farrel-Birmingham ‘’Z’’ 
calender train for double-coating tire 
fabric, says that it ‘insures unmatched 
uniformity of quality’’. Ideal for high- 
speed production of film, sheet and 
coated fabrics, as well. 


How to get maximum 






THREE-ROLL TRI-ANGULAR CALENDER—The machine of the future 
for any type of production requiring high accuracy for two calendering 
passes. Right-angle arrangement of rolls provides closer control of 


gauge and easier feeding conditions. 


F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 

Banbury Mixers * Plasticators * Pelletizers * 
Extruders * Calenders * Mixing, Grinding, Warm- 
ing and Sheeting Mills * Refiners * Crackers * 
Washers * Hose Machines * Bale Cutters ° 


Hydraulic Presses and Other Equipment for Pro-: 


cessing Rubber & Plastic Materials. 


accuracy in calendering 





Recent and outstanding engi- 
neering contributions to the effi- 
cient conversion of raw material to 
finished product, are the Farrel- 
Birmingham four-roll “Z” calender 
and three-roll “Tri-angular” calen- 
der pictured here. These machines 
have established standards of 
calendering accuracy never before 
considered possible. 

Among the refinements which 
contribute to this accuracy are 
motorized crossed-axes devices for 
fine adjustment of roll crown, and 
hydraulic pullbacks which hold the 
rolls in positive operating position. 

When you bring yourcalendering 
problems to Farrel-Birmingham, 
you benefit from the experience 
and facilities that have gone into 
the development of machines like 
these. In fact, there’s an excellent 
chance that the basic design for the 
“specialized” machine you require 
has already been worked out by 
Farrel-Birmingham engineers—and 
proved on the job. 

Before you decide on a calender 
come to “calender headquarters’. 
In the meantime, send for more 
information on the revolutionary 
"Z” and “Tri-angular”’ calenders. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Fayetteville (N.C.), 
Los Angeles, Houston 
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and color. too... 


From rubber balls to balloon tires . . . nat- 
ural rubber or synthetic . . . whiter, brighter 
rubber products are gained with Titanox 
pigments. Compatible with all types of rub- 
ber, Titanox pigments add quality by im- 
parting maximum brightness and opacity 
to white or tinted products while maintain- 
ing natural strength and life. 

For pure gum and lightly loaded stocks, 
TITANOX-A and TINATOX-RA assure desired 
whiteness or brightness at minimum load- 
ing, thus maintaining flexibility. For heav- 
ily loaded stocks specify TITANOX-RCHT, the 
extended pigment preferred for economical 
whiteness and brightness. Latex rubber 


TITANIUM 


Subsidiary of 


PIGMENT 


NATIONAL 


articles are best pigmented with TITANOX-A-LO 
or TITANOX-AWD, both exceptionally stable 
and readily dispersible to yield smooth, 
strong films. 

If you have a pigmentation problem Ti- 
tanox Technical Service is always available. 
See your Titanox representative or write 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; Los 
Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 
Portland 14, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Can- 
ada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, 
Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


CORPORATION 


LEAD COMPANY 


RUBBER WORLD 
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for vulcanized bonding of BUTYL 
rubbers to metals 
TY-PLY UP — the universal Primer, and WY TY-PLY "Up. RC” 


TY-PLY BC, the Butyl Cover Cement, give YY the two coat Adhesive System for 
yy bonding Natural Rubber and 
tj} 
GR-S Compounds 
to metals regardless of cure system or type // TY PLY tay ee 7 
- or §3640 
_ : 


and amount of filler. yy the single coat Adhesive for bonding 
Yy Natural and GR-S compounds 


TY-PLY “BN” 


for bonding N-types 
uncured Butyl rubbers to various types of TY-PLY tg” 


exceptional bonds of Butyl compounds 


TY-PLY BC alone is an excellent adhesive 


for the vulcanized bonding of cured and 


elastomeric compounds. YY for bonding Neoprene 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds to 
almost any clean metal surface 


44. MARBON CHEMICAL 


rong ee on 
Division of BORG-WARNER 


IV GARY, INDIANA 


TY-PLY has stood the test of time... since ‘39 


July, 1955 
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ny THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND 





Onee a 52-Hour Job* 


NOW IT’S DONE IN 20 MINUTES! 


“It used to take as much as 52 hours to de- While rubber tumbling may not be new 


flash the small rubber valve discs shown. The to you. the Pureco man may be able to help 





same job done better by tumbling with Purece you improve your techniques. enable you 


liquid COQz takes only 20 minutes for flash- to tumble a far greater variety of parts. Ask 


free results. 

Here is a process that means greater profits 
for vou... much lower labor costs... fewer 
rejects... gentler handling of delicate parts 


.. and greater adaptability. 


him to call. He'll be glad to take your “prob- 
lem” parts to our laboratory experts for a 
full confidential report on the method of 
tumbling that is best for you—and. of course. 


at no obligation. 











Pure Carbonic Company 


NATION-WIDE “‘DRY-ICE’’ SERVICE-DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





PURE CARBONIC COMPANY is « division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED Principal products of other divisions include: 
AIRCO— industrial gases. welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals OHIO—medical gases and hospital equipment NOT 
NATIONAL CARBIDE—pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide COLTON—polyvinyl acetates, alcohols and other synthetic resins. 
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Bags, cures, de-bags in half the time 
with TIMKEN bearings on eccentric shafts 


. new McNeil Bag-O- Matic 
Tire Press bags, cures and de- 
hags, does the work of three separate 
machines—and in half the time. To 
carry the heavy overhung load of the 
connecting link, McNeil mounts the 
eccentric shafts on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings. 

Line contact between the rollers 
and races of Timken bearings gives 
extra load-carrying capacity. And 
Timken bearings take both radial 
and thrust loads in any combina- 
tion because of their tapered design. 





Eccentric shafts are held in positive 
alignment. Wear on moving parts 
is reduced. Maintenance costs are 
less, too. 

There’s less power loss in the 
McNeil Bag-O-Matic because the 
true rolling motion and extremely 
smooth surface finish of Timken 
bearings practically do away with 
friction. And the steel in Timken 
bearings is the highest quality ever 
developed for tapered roller bear- 
ings— Timken fine alloy steel. 
The Timken Company is the only 








OUR OWN NICKEL-RICH ALLOY STEEL 
MAKES TIMKEN BEARINGS TOUGHER 
Nickel makes steel tougher. And we don’t skimp on 
nickel in the fine alloy steel we make for Timken bear- 
ings. Our steel-making specialists use the exactamount 
to give Timken bearings the toughness they need to 
withstand shock, last longer. We control the quality 
of Timken bearings at every step in production— 
from melt shop through final bearing inspection. 











NOT JUST A BALL | NOT JUST A ROLLER 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST 


bearing maker in the U. S. A. that 
makes its own steel. 

Get long life and dependable per- 
formance in the rubber machinery 
you build or buy. Insist on Timken 
bearings. Look for the “Timken” 
trade-mark on every bearing. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
““TIMROSCO”,. 


This symbol on a product mean 


its bearings are the best. 








How McNEIL MACHINE AND ENGI- 
NEERING CO. mounts eccentric 
shafts of its Twin Bag-O- Matic 
Tire Press on Timken tapered 
roller bearings to carry overhung 
loads. 





LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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For 
Rubber Compounding... 


VELSICOL 


RUBBER PROCESSING 
HYDROCARBON RESINS 







Available in Varied 
Melting Point Ranges 


@ Compatible with natural and synthetic 
rubbers. 


@ Effective plasticizers and softeners. 


@ Improve milling, calendering and tubing 
characteristics. 


@ Provide excellent physical properties. 


@ Ideal dispersing agents for fillers and 
pigments. 


@ Possess high electrical resistance properties, 


Some Suggested Applications 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


vineeneibnainnnas Write, wire, or phone for complete information on Resins 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING aah 
TUBULAR COMPOUNDS and reclaim oils 


MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION COMPOUNDS 
RUBBER ADHESIVES AND CEMENTS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER SHEETING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 









RUBBER RECLAIM OILS 


Investigate these effective, economical reclaim oils to 








; . DERI VE 
CORSE COREE SRPEXS obtain high-quality reclaim rubber. Velsicol reclaim w* _ %, 
HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDS P 4 ‘ ; & %,. 
, ; ; vet _ 
BATTERY CASES oils are suitable for a wide variety of reclaiming z 
al 






processes. 


VERSIECOL CORPORATION, é 
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Division of Arvey Corporation 


General Offices and Laboratories 330 East Grand Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ompanied by eight soldiers left Santa Fe in an endeavor 
open up direct lines of communication between Santa Fe 
Monterey, California. Proceeding northwest up _ the 
‘tama River, they crossed the Colorado and the Green rivers, 
ceeded to a point near what is now Provo, Utah. Turning 
the southwest, they were blocked from further westward 
vel by the heavy snows in the mountains, got back to 
nta Fe January 3, 1777. 

nthe early 1830's, Ewing Young and a company of trap- 
s,.one of whom was probably Kit Carson, made a fur-hunt- 
:tour of the western valleys. Other trappers and traders 
ckly followed, taking the trail through Taos, cutting off the 
Escalante-Dominguez trail at a point on the Green River. 
tre developed from these journeys a brisk trade between 
‘ta Fe and California, mainly confined to the exchange of 
’ Mexican blankets and woven for the mules 
‘i horses of California. 
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YC One of a series on transportation and famous trail 

On July 29, 1776, Fray Escalante and Fray Dominguez Thus was joined in the southwest the trails which con- 
verged on Santa Fe — one which came from the east, another 


Another link was forged con- 


Pacific. 


from El] Paso and Chihuahua. 
necting the Atlantic with the 

How far man has come in his ability to transport himself 
and the products of his handiwork. Modern highways today 
crisscross the trails the explorers, the trappers and 
traders made from Santa Fe to the west coast. What a mir- 
acle it would seem to any of those valiant men to the 
products of California’s farm and factory in eastern, southern 
and midwestern cities in a few score hours after leaving the 
Sunshine State. The rubber tire has speeded man’s ability to 
progress. Dependably and swiftly, it takes man anywhere he 
wishes to go. Today’s rubber tire has longevity and durability, 
characteristics which are imparted by carbon black. UNITED 
BLACKS, constantly improved and perfected as a service to 
the rubber industry, provide the durability and strength 
which give tires their long-wearing characteristics 


which 


see 
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Dixie 50, Fast Extrusion Furnace 
Black (FEF), appeals most to compounders 
coping with processing and reinforcement 
problems. 


Dixie 50 is peer among blacks when 
extrusion needs are greatest. It tubes fast, 
smooth, true to gauge and is consistent. 


Dixie 50 has strength. It is a “‘nat- 
ural’’ for stepping up the processing and 
reinforcement of lesser reinforcing blacks. 
It blends perfectly with upper abrasion 
level blacks and eases their processing. 


For blacks with quality distinction go 
UNITED. Leaders in the rubber industry 
bank on UNITED blacks. Stay with them. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 
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FREE 


INSPECTION 


of your spare Banbury bodies, 
m your plant...when you want it 





DY a... | Spectalist 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Take advantage of the free inspection and estimating 
service offered by SECO. 

SECO Specialists will make a thorough inspection 
of your spare Banbury bodies . . . give you a detailed 
report of the work necessary ... and submit a quota- 
tion on the cost of SECO quality rebuilding .. . all 
without cost or obligation to you. 

When a SECO Rebuilt Banbury is moved into your 
production line, you are assured that expensive down- 
time will be avoided and production will move 
smoothly without interruption. 


Wire, phone, or write us... 
and one of our qualified SECO Specialists 
will be at your plant promptly. 
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RUBBER MACHINERY DIVISION 


Nal TELEPHONE ERIE 2-3661 
Esfanuisneo ides ERIE 6-PENNSYLVANIA 
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GR-S 1601 
PEQUANOC CHAMPION 
Zinc Oxide 

PBNA 

Stearic Acid 

Light Process Oil 

MR 

Sulfenamide Accelerator 
Sulfur 





Estimated Pound Cost 
Specific Gravity 
Estimated Volume Cost 


Tensile (psi) 
Elongation (%) 
Modulus «@ 300% (psi) 





COMPOUND A-418-5 


74.72 
13.46 
1.70 
0.57 
0.86 
3.43 
3.43 
0.70 
LAs 
100.00 





A-418-5 
$0.1900 

1.155 
$0.2195 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Press Cured 60 min 260 °F. 


Specification 
ZZT-416A 


1.175 Max. 


2000 Min. 
450 Min. 
700 Min. 








For Tough, High Grade 
Tire Treads 





LV 
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Rubber 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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Merck Opens 
Pioneer Rubber Laboratory 


New 

Marine Magnesium 

f facilities are devoted 

| exclusively to research 


for the rubber 
industry 


The Marine Magnesium Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc. is happy to announce the com- 
pletion of new research facilities at South 
San Francisco in recognition of the ever- 
growing importance of magnesium com- 
pounds in rubber technology. 

The new facilities include completely 


equipped rubber and chemical laborato- 












ries for developing and pilot testing of new 
and improved magnesium compounds. It 
is our belief that these new research labo- 
ratories will enable Marine Magnesium to 
serve better our many loyal customers in 
the rubber industry. We invite you to 
bring us your technical problems relating 


to the use of magnesium products. 








RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY . 
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MERCK & CO., INC. 


Marine Magnesium Division 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTS 
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when the first physical properties tests were 

used on vulcanized rubber... when one of the big names in the rubber 
industry was Goodrich-Tew & Company... W 
when the first bicycle tires were rubber hose fastened on rims... 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY WAS A GREAT NAME IN HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


in today’s 
rubber shop 


... when fiberglass presses are supplied with 


either top or bottom rams 


... when exacting requirements of fiberglass 
molding require adjustable speeds and ton- 


nages... 





--.when regulated stripping strokes ease 





removal of molded parts... 

















is the greatest 
name in specialized 
hydraulic presses 





oh. wa oad 
id . a oy 
sas “eee 


FOUNDRY CoO. ERIE.PA. 


RUBBER WORLD 
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Back when most auto tires gave only 3,000 
miles of service, Witco became a supplier 
of carbon black to the rubber industry. 
That was 1920. The subsequent develop- 
ment of reinforcing blacks for improved 
wearing qualities played a big role in the 
steady development of the rubber industry. 
Today, after contributing to the growth 
of carbon black usage for 35 years, 
WITCO-CONTINENTAL operates five up-to- 
date carbon black plants manufacturing a 
complete line of furnaceand channel blacks. 


Through the years, service has been an 
important part of our business at Witco- 
Continental. Customers have come to rely 
on our technical service laboratories for 
assistance with their problems. And they 
have found that it’s easy to arrange 
prompt deliveries through our local sales 
offices in every major industrial area— 
nine in the U.S. and two in England. 


































Industry’s call for more and more of our 
preducts has promoted a long-term growth 
pattern at Witco-Continental, one which is 
still in progress. By diversifying products 
and integrating service to meet the needs 
of the rubber and chemical manufac- 
turers, Witco has shared in the fabulous 
growth of these industries. 

It is significant that our 35th anniversary 
marks the most important years of prog- 
ress in the industries we serve—as well as 
35 years of growth for Witco. 

For more information on WITCO- 


CONTINENTAL Carbon Blacks, send for 
literature or call our nearest sales office. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago ¢ Boston * Akron — Cleveland 


Atlanta * Houston* Los Angeles * San Francisco 
London and Manchester, England. 


35 Years of Growth 


PROGRESS 








Engineers and Builders of 
- Processes and Complete Plants 





e@eeeeoeesesee 


Consultants for Rubber and Plastic... 


ogger 


PROCESSES AND COST SURVEYS 


I Critical Appraisal of existing processes and equipment. 


2 Specific Recommendations for improving quality, increasing out: 
put and reducing costs. 


3 Detailed Estimate of expenditures. 
Layout Drawings of proposed operation. 


5 Manufacturing Cost Projections under recommended new plant 
operation. 


HALE and KULLGREN, INC. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron, Ohio 


Program for Profits 
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when 


a manufacturer 

of rubber products 
thinks of supply... 

he should think of 
Shell Chemical 
Synthetic Rubber, 
available in several 
types, delivered 
promptly, by the bale 
or " the carload... 


Get 1 ~ ‘ith Shell Chemic “tht ri ation, Synthetic Rubber 
Sales Div n, P. O. Box 216, To we, California, 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION \\\ /7 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER SALES DIVISION 
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Plast 


Standard of the 
Rubber Industry for 30 years 


AKRON, OHIO 





ANNOUNCING 
KURE-BLEND MZ 


oe - a new latex-compounded 


accelerator masterbatch 


Kure-Blend MZ contains 50% Zinc Dimethy! Dithiocarba- 
mate and 50% GR-S Type Rubber. If you want a true 
masterbatch which provides the ultimate in fast easy 
mixing and excellent dispersion, use Kure-Blend MZ. For 
sample and reference data on Kure-Blend MZ write to 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, Chemical Division, 
Akron, Ohio or our 
Sales Agents—Harwick Standard Chemical Co., U. S. A. 
R. M. Ferguson Co., Canada. 
Binney & Smith International Inc., Export. 


General Tire also produces... 


(Yuen Divinin Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) © Gen-Flo* (Paint Latex) 


Gen-Tac* (Vinyl Pyridine Latex) * Ko-Blend® (Insoluble Sulfur Masterbatch) 


7 “re k ¥ 
yam cf g 
i EN ER: ¥ L ; * Glykon* (Polyester Resin) * Kure-Blend® MT 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. te ~ 
eae ae 41. M. G. T. & R. Co. 











GRS 











-»-:iIn opening new markets for YOU 








When you increase abrasion resistance in 
shoe sole stocks by incorporating Durez 
phenolic resins with GRS, you give people 
longer wear for their money — build up 
brand acceptance — broaden your market 
for these compounds. 

For shoe soles and other GRS applica- 
tions such as top lifts, Durez resins bring 
other important advantages. Although 
used in small amounts, they serve as effec- 
tive plasticizers during processing. They 


also contribute strongly to stiffness or 
boardness, and produce a Shore A hard- 
ness of 90 to 100. These properties are 
retained at elevated temperatures due to 
the thermosetting nature of the resins. 

Even greater effectiveness of the Durez 
resin can be obtained with GRS stocks by 
using small amounts of nitrile rubber. 
The nitrile acts as a common solvent or 
flux and greatly increases compatability 
of the resin. 


GUR LATEST BULLETIN on resins in the rubber industry contains technical information, 
practical suggestions, and formulae. Stocks of many types are covered — as well as solvent cements 


and latices. Ask tor a copy today. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


207 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Phenolic Resins for 


rubber molding stocks, 


solvent-type adhesives, 


synthetic rubber latices 
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MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 
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A Word, of Fanewell 


Greetings to our many friends in the Rubber Industry: 


Since gas carbon black first came into existence the 
name Binney & Smith has been intimately connected 
with its distribution, technical service and scientific 
advancement. The founders of this company were 
pioneers in the early development of carbon black and 
were largely instrumental in the establishment of 


America’s leading carbon producers. 


Now we step aside leaving it to our principals, Colum- 
bian Carbon Company, to serve you direct. In doing 
so we look back with pride on the standing you have 
accorded us over the years. In particular we are grate- 
ful for the splendid friendships that have resulted and 
always we will cherish the pleasant memories of our 


association with you in the rubber field. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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This new Taylor-Stiles Rubber Cutter 
cuts rubber sheets nearly 6 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and %8” thick into 

5” squares. 

A guide on either side of the machine 
carries away the rough edges of stock. 
Production when fed continuously is 


83 sheets per minute, cut 5” x 5”. 


* ie 
For complete details and illustrations of i n t '@) 
this and Taylor-Stiles Pelletizers and Dicing 


Cutters for Rubber and Plastics 


WRITE for our bulletin 202. q U € ir e % 


TAYLOR-STILES & COMPANY 


16 BRIDGE STREET, RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


PRESSES... 


FROM THE SMALLEST 10 THE LARGEST 


STANDARD and CUSTOM BUILT 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES for... 


RUBBER « PLASTICS « METAL WORKING 
REINFORCED FIBER GLASS MOLDING 





EEMCO builds every size hydraulic press 
from laboratory sizes up to the largest 
sizes—for any production requirement. 
A complete line of standard units is also 
available. Without obligation ask us to 
quote on your needs. 





LABORATORY PRESS:S 


58S 


LAMINATING PRESSES + SPECIAL PRESSES 





ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 
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/ In Heavy Loaded Compounds . . ¥ 











Gives HIGH HARDNESS ¢ IMPROVED FLEX 
HIGH TEAR RESISTANCE ¢ GREATER ELONGATION 
and LOW COST 


This NEW PICCOLASTIC G-100 has been 
specially developed to meet requirements for 


high hardness, improved flex, hot tear strength and 


, 
cape 


greater elongation in heavy loaded compounds of synthetic 

or natural rubbers ... It is light in color and desirable in the 
improvement of physical properties in light colored stocks... 
PICCOLASTIC G-100 will be found useful in the manufacture of 


rubber floor tile, soles and heels, rubber-type leather substitutes 


ee 


and a broad range of other rubber materials compounded with 
the GRS series or natural rubber... It can be supplied 
in flaked or solid form — and is moderately priced. 


Write for bulletin giving complete data. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 









HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


oO Mw loleh da tmt—\-11el-lalialemat—) 4a -\-) Se - 0 dae] ao ME @) al fo) 
Boston 16, Mass. Trenton 9, New Jersey Chicago 25, Illinois Los Angeles 21, Calif Albertville (Ala.) 





661 Boylston Street 2595 E. State Street 2724 W. Lawrence Ave. 1248 Wholesale Street Old Guntersville Hwy. 
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RO LE 1A (212" cylinder bore) 


Spirod Extruding Machine with electric heating and high 





velocity evaporative cooling. An all-purpose 
extruding machine for processing 
rubber and plastics. 
all Available in sizes 1 ¥g“’ through 
12’ cylinder bore. 


Strainers, Cooling Troughs, Light 
Wire and Cable Capstans, 
Motorized Take-ups, 

Temperature Control Units. 













va 
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JOHN ROYLE & SONS ROYLE 


N. J. 





PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 






London, Englond Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Col. PATERSON 3 : NEW J ERS EY 
Jemes Dey (Mechinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VenRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
Hyde Perk 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 SWendole 4-5020 LOgan 3261 


ALCOGUM AN-10 


(SODIUM POLYACRYLATE) 


Serves the latex compounding industry both as stabilizer 


and thickener. 


ALCOGUM AN-10 is a 10% solution, having a pH of 10. 


Provides more effective viscosity control of compounds even 


during prolonged storage, and greater dilutability through 


adequate stabilization. 


Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex. 
e 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


new EnsLano OFFICE VAI MAME SUMMED Uam | acoesenrarive 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. H. M. Royal, | 
.M. , Inc. 


610 Industrial Trust Building ath ° . Whse., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
nec es Trenton Ave. and William St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Baiepyneneiensnd 
4 
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THIS HANDY BRICK 
DOES THE TRICK 


Weighing only 2'2 pounds. a brick of Hercules’ 
Defoamer 4 can make up to 40 gallons of highly 
effective foam control solution. It can be applied at 
any stages during removal of unreacted butadiene, 
and in the stripping column for recovery of styrene— 

wherever foam occurs in GR-S manufacture. 
Rubber Chemicals Division lhe convenience of the brick form means no waste, 

PMC Department 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
914 Market St.. Wilmington 99, Del. 


no mess. and no heavy drums to handle or ship. We 
will be glad to send you a sample brick for evaluation 


under your own production conditions. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR HYDROPEROXIDES AND EMULSIFIERS FOR POLYMERIZATION 
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Write for our data bulletin explaining 
the operation and performance features 
of NRM Rubber Extruders. Compare tts 
advantages over other extruders, and buy 
NRM_ for most PROFITABLE rubber 


goods extrusion. 





General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 
East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 


bxport: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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NRM 32.” 
Rubber Extruder 


It’s easy to spend more for a rubber extruder than the low 
first cost of an NRM, but difficult — at any price — to match 
NRM’s profit making quality features. Here are some of 
the outstanding NRM specifications that help manufacturers 
increase profit on rubber goods production, and which have 
made NRM Rubber Extruders the “standard” of the industry. 





RUGGEDLY CONSTRUCTED — Oversize thrust and radial bear- 
ings, heavy heat treated steel cut herringbone gears, corrosion- 
resistant liners, and hard surfaced screws assure long useful life 


with minimum maintenance. 


EFFICIENTLY COOLED — Independent cooling of head and 
cylinder helps NRM Extruders deliver more stock — without 


exceeding critical temperatures. 


CREATIVELY ENGINEERED to give accessibility for operation 
and maintenance, yet take little floor space. Undercut 
feed hoppers eliminate cylinder ‘‘voids” — assure maximum 


production. ‘an 
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THE y SERIES 
50% WATER DISPERSIONS 


SA 57-4 
ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


SA 67-4 
ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


SA 77-4 
ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


For most applications suitable for direct addition to the 





latex without additional treatment. Technical informa- 
tion on these 50% Water Dispersions—and 
samples, if desired—will be sent on 


request. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS owisic- 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York » 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago + 106 S. Main St., Akron 
Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsalt 


* 
Chemicals Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.: Montreal + Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 








Well in front of contemporary designs of machinery for the Rubber 


Industry, SHAW Calenders are the latest word for flawless production, 
complete reliability, and very long life. They are supplied with 3 or 4 
bowls for all types of Synthetic and Rubber materials. Among the many 
refinements included in the design of this outstanding machine are: 
bored, and/or drilled rolls for heating and cooling, flood lubrication 


to the Roll Bearings, and hydraulically operated zero clearance. 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 34 VICTORIA STREET LONDON Swit 
Enquiries to: 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LIMITED GRAHAM’S LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 
TELEPHONE: NELSON 4-2250 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER BURLINGTON ONTARIO 


820 
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Solvent 


Oils 


and Solvent Oils 


i Aromatic 
Petroleum 


>| Naphthas 


| Hi-Solv 
Heavy 
Naphtha 


—_—- 








A complete series of aromatic petroleum naphthas, coal tar 
naphthas, heavy naphthas, coal tar heavy naphthas, solvent 
oils and heavy oils. Each solvent is carefully fractionated so 


that product specifications are closely maintained. 





Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Clairton, Pennsylvania Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing Picco Solvents 


and Solvent Oils for (application 
Plants at: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
Name 
District Sales Offices 
New York, Chicdgo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., AKRON 5, OHIO Address 


Company 








HOLLISTON 


a PLIABLE 





UTSTANDING SURFACE. GLOSS 


BRATEX is available in three standard qualities, 
20 and 40 inch widths, 100 and 250 yard rolls. 


Special size rolls to order. 


O 
RUBBER HOLLAND 
O 


F UNIFORM CALIPER 
* 


a THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


LOAD 


Y. NORWOOD +: MASSACHUSETTS 
ET TIGHTLY FILLED NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 


TE STAMFORD AUBEER SUPPLY C 


‘3 TICE”? 
te LINE OF 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
For | 
RESEARCH and BAAARGEST MANUFAC 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, 
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OUTSTANDING DELAYED ACTION! 


ACCELERATOR 


No special handling is needed in using NOBS 
No. 1 Accelerator ... and it gives excellent 
results in reinforcing furnace blacks in tire 
compounding and molded products. 


ACCELERATOR 


... developed for use where special protection 

from scorching is essential. For full informa- 

tion and samples, contact our sales representa- —*Trade-mark 
tives listed below. 


\Calco 


AMERICAN Ganam til 


INTERMED, 
ATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS OE 
PARTMENT 


COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEw JERSEy 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio . Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass ° Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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importers and compounders 


ty ye ey Gs > ae ot fey ote) tite] 7 wale). | 
666 Main Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION (OF OHIO) Ashland. Ohio 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL COMPANY (OF GA.) 1206 Lamar Street, Dalton, Georgia 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 425 River Street, Verdun, Montreal, Canada 


representatives in principal cities 


— uy 
wins 3poRt 


COMPOUNDING FACILITIES 

General Latex operates four large compounding 
plants at Cambridge, Mass., Ashland, Ohio, 
Dalton, Ga., and Montreal, Canada. Each plant 
has a fully integrated staff, research and develop- 
ment laboratory, and complete facilities for 
compounding rubber latices. 

SHIPPING AND STORAGE 

With the most modern pumping and_ storage 
facilities at Boston, Baltimore and Montreal, 
natural latex customers can be serviced expe- 
ditiously from any of these three ports. GR-S is 
distributed from each of the company’s manu- 
facturing locations. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

General Latex is the largest independent importer 
of natural latex in the U. S. As exclusive agents for 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., Malayan latex you 
are assured of the finest quality latex, both normal 
and centrifuged. 

General Latex has been appointed sales agent in 
the U. S. for Goodyear’s GR-S latices produced in 
their Akron plant. This association will continue 
to make available to consumers the same services 
General Latex has performed since the inception 
of the government synthetic rubber program. 

We believe our facilities provide the broadest, 
most complete service available to users of natural 
and synthetic latices, and compounds. Your 
inquiry to any of our plants will receive prompt 
attention. 











INTEGRITY 


QUALITY 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton Se., Finsbury 





CHICAGO: 168 Nerth Clinton St. 


SERVICE 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Mechanical Spectalties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 














RUBBER WORLD 


FOUNDED 1889 


TO HAVE YOUR COPY OF RUBBER WORLD ON YOUR DESK 
WHEN NEEDED 


FILL IN AND MAIL WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 





386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Subscription Postpaid 
United States $5.00 
Canada 6.00 
All Other Countries 7.00 N 
Single Copy, 50 Cents in U. S. ee, 

60 Cents Elsewhere Firm 


The World’s Rubber Progress 
Every Month 


Enclosed find $ 


Street 





to the RUBBER WORLD, beginning with the 


1955 
for which enter subscription 


number. 


City 
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and has been ever since its early days of production! 


One of the first jobs done by Silene EF was its 
successful use in non-marking soles and heels, 
which today still keeps Silene EF the number one 
reinforcing pigment in soling. 

The versatility of Silene EF has adapted it to the 
times. As new styles and products (such as cellular 
sponge) have come along in recent years, Silene 
EF remains in the new formulations as an out- 
standing value among the pigments available to 
soling compounders. 

Outsoles, innersoles, slab, heels, toplifts, what- 
ever the application, whatever the polymer .. . 
Silene EF does a superb job. If you are not already 
using Silene EF in your compounds, it will be 
worth your while to investigate this reinforcing 
pigment right away. 

Contact Department Silene, Columbia-South- 
ern Chemical Corporation, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for complete information and 
working samples. 





SILENE EF, an exclusive Columbia-Southern pig- 
ment, is a white, precipitated calcium silicate of 
very fine particle size. It is shipped in the form 
of friable agglomorates which normally break 
down under usual mixing procedures. Standard 
packaging is 50 pound multiwall paper bags. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER ~ PITTSBURGH 22° PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte + Chicago 
Cleveland - Boston * New York * St. Louis * Minneapolis 
New Orleans * Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Com- 
mercial Chemicals Division 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 





fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 





your inquiries are solicited 





THE AKRON EQUIPMENT (CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 





PAAAAAAAAAPAARAAAPAAPA PAPAL - 





Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 

















———— A Dual Purpose Machine 

















For Grinding and Polishing 











RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


one BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 





Bridgeport 5, Conn. 





B R 175 Osborne Street 








TOOLS 

















ob . he utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 















SPADONE 


| 
SPRING LEAF TRUCKS 











FOR STORING, COOLING, DRYING, CURING 
AND PROTECTING MATERIALS THAT CANNOT BE STACKED 


Sturdily built to give years of economical, maintenance-free service, 
these trucks save valuable floor space and expedite handling and 
in-plant transportation of materials. Light-weight ‘‘Floating-action” 
trays raise or lower quickly—no locking devices necessary—alumi- 
num or steel trays are accessible from three sides. Furnished com- 
pletely assembled and ready for use; in a wide range of standard 
sizes, or specially made to meet individual requirements. Write for 
complete information. 


SPADONE 
mt: 


PHONE: VOlunteer 6-1087 














SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








The Important Qualities You Want 
in MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


For Rubber or Neoprene Compounding 


are AVAILABLE in DCI 
LIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(Powdered or Granular) 







* Uniformity 


* Controlled Particl 


4 Dust-free Grains 


est Mango" 


‘ packaging 


ese Content 
* Low 


x Protectiv 


%& These requirements are met completely by Darlington Chemicals 
Magnesium Oxide. Test and you'll know. Send for free sample 
today. Specify use. 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS wc. 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Represented by 
SUMMIT CHEMICAL CO., AKRON, OHIO 
TUMPEER CHEMICAL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| f You make them 


- 
i” We road test them 


On the most natural 
Proving Grounds in 
America—South Texas 


This independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas. 
some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 
US Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 
from which to choose. Test procedures are flexible. Tire 
rotation. cycle miles. number and frequency of reports 
or routing. can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so 
desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
of the sponsor. Because we are wholly independent of 
any organization, all information collected is responsible 
to the sponsor only. 


Tires of all specifications tested—both passenger car and truck. Your 


inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTH TEXAS TIRE TEST FLEET 


Phone 301 DEVINE, TEXAS P. O. Box 95 


A. J. (AL) Morrow, Owner-Manager 
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BUT BOSS—I'M NO SOLVENTS EXPERT-— 
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THEN HOW DO WE BOSS, I'll CALL THE a 
FIND OUT WHY SKELLYSOLVE PEOPLE! THEY 
WE'RE HAVING KNOW MORE ABOUT SOLVENTS 
- SOLVENT TROUBLE THAN ANYONE | KNOW OF! 
on 
tes | 
ire 
rts | 
so 
ve 
of 
le 
BOSS! THE SKELLYSOLVE MAN | =a 
E ih i{ 
~ | HERE'S WHY SKELLYSOLVE HELPED SOLVE ouR PRoBLEM! / If 
“KNOW-HOW” 1S FAMOU . 
| . WHY, WE HELPED SOLVE A technical field- 
1 PROBLEM LIKE THAT ONLY LAST 1. ny engi of experi- 
men ‘ 
: ene soe fee AAP 60 ence in the field. _ GOOD! WE'VE TALKED ABOUT 
95 a ee ae ee ee 2. Skelly Oil Company sf SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
ae meee ™ BECAUSE OF QUALITY AND DE- 
— care — PENDABILITY. NOW THAT THEY'VE 
+ siethasie eile PROVED THEIR KNOW-HOW, 
passer LET'S GIVE THEM AN ORDER 
co . 
AND-—The Skellysure delivery 
system always gives you 





fast, dependable shipments. 




















JOHNSON, CALLING SKELLY- 
SOLVE WAS ONE OF THE 
SMARTEST THINGS YOU'VE 
EVER DONE! 


Skellysolve for Rubber 


Zoure and Related Industries 
Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-setting 


cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 















and other industries. Quick-drying, with no 


AND SINCE WE SWITCHED TO 


SKELLYSOLVE WE'VE HAD NO MORE SKELLY DIL 


SOLVENT TECHNICAL PROBLEMS —S_— gl +} co D SSCS San 
OR DELIVERY WORRIES! 


— SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and variety of 
—~ 
fare + 
OS » 
Oe > ~ 
yy 


foreign taste or odor in dried compound 





TATA! SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 


cements with a somewhat slower drying rate 






than those compounded with Skellysolve-B 





manufacturing operations. Good odor. Quick 
E > Ce at ee drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy com- 
= —  ——— see a 
ZA 0 ae A —— i ae IS pounds 


When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances on 
quality or delivery? Join the companies who are switching to Skellysolve. 





SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in manu- 
facturing operations and ceme nts, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of Skelly- 


solve-D is desired 


WRITE FOR MORE | 

SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a relative! 

FACTS—OR CALL US ica han ca ; 

TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, SKELLY SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire build- 

IN KANSAS CITY, C2 ) ing and a variety of other manufacturing 
MISSOURI 


Operations and cements. Reduces evapora 
















tion losses. Medium quick final dry. Lessens 
S K E L L Y O | L ¢ O M PA N Y bloating and skinning tendency 
Les Weber : ee 
Manager Skellysolve Industrial Division 
Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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specifically 
engineered to 
meet your needs 


TIRE FABRICS A 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS ( 
; CHAFERS et “15/4 - 
YARNS * THREADS « CORDAGE ge ee 
SHEETINGS « COATING - : 
FABRICS © DIVERSIFIED TILOMASTON 


COTTON FABRICS 


Rin 


SINCE t18990 


OAC 4 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA «© NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
AKRON, OHIO OFFICE, 308 AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 


We invite 
your inquiries 


EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead & Zinc Compounds 


meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zine com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 


Zine Oxides Litharge 
Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95°% 97°% 98°%) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 
EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
Since 1843 
General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 


On the Pacific Coast: ASSOCIATED LEAD AND ZINC COMPANY 
2700 16th Ave., S. W., Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Wash. * 1336 16th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
444 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. * 1329 Willow St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Trade Mark 


100% ALL RUBBER 
SOLIDS 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in 
flowable form. 





Also special grades having superior compatibility 
with asphalt and polyethylene. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 








ORIGINATORS 


OF QUALITY ' 
DEPOLYMERIZED 9) © R wiNCORPORATED 


RUBBERS A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


“SINCE 1906” SrA QORITLANOT. STREET 
Pea tevitt € , N. ae 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER on Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER ... Rise Ae New York 
SUMNER UI 0 co cc eine oss selene . Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. ......... ........ Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. . Los Angeles 
WYROUGH & LOSER Trenton, N. J. 


THE PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. .... Toronto 
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augatex ® is the new trade name for Naugatuck GR-S 
latices... latices that are now available in drum, tank truck, 


th t fl a m e and tank car lots direct from Naugatuck, Connecticut. 
a 


NAUGATEX...for the toughest applications! 


s 8 
you WI | | b e S e e | ng— Naugatex latices are used in tire cord, foam sponge, carpet 


and upholstery backing, adhesives and general paper 
treatment. In addition, Naugatuck produces latices custom- 


a al . 
compounded to your specific needs to bring new 
a | Ca rl fl 9 versatility to your manufacture, new performance to your 
product, under the trade name LOTOLS. 
mn 0 re a tT (| Whatever your latex application, you can bet Naugatuck, 
the pioneer in synthetic and natural latices, has the 


latex you need... or will compound it to suit your particular 





application, for Naugatuck has compounded more new 
more i varieties of synthetic rubber than all other laboratories. For 
. further information on Naugatex, and its most recent 
developments, write to us on your company letterhead. 








mmvearuce Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston « Charlotte « Chicago e LosAngeles » Memphis e NewYork e Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber « Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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Growth and Ageolomeration of Particles 
in Low-Temperature GR-S Type of Latex’ 


By R. W. BROWN and L. H. HOWLAND 


United States Rubber Co.. Naugatuck Chemical Division. Naugatuck, Conn. 


High solids latex may be prepared by polymeriz- _high solids latex recipes, although the polymerization 
ing to an intermediate solids content and particle _ rate after such agglomeration is slowed down owing 


size, followed by solvent agglomeration and con- to the reduced number of particles present. 
centration. The ratio of hydrocarbon to water is very impor- 

Somewhat similar agglomeration normally takes tant in determining the extent of agglomeration 
place at intermediate conversions in conventional both during and after polymerization. 


PREVIOUS developments in low-temperature poly- 
merization of GR-S latices at this laboratory have been 
published.-° This paper describes studies on the 
agglomeration of latex particles during and after poly- 
merization. 


Agglomeration of Finished Latex 


Medium and low solids latex recipes are character- 





‘Presented before the Rubber Division, Chemical Institute of 
Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont.,. Canada, May 20, 1955. 

?R. W. Brown, C. V. Bawn, E. B. Hansen, L. H. Howland, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 46, 1073 (1954). 

L. H. Howland, V. C. Neklutin, R. W. Brown, H. G. Werner. 
Ibid., 44, 762 (1952). 

‘H. S. Smith, H. G. Werner, J. C. Madigan, L. H. Howland, 
Thid., 41, 1584 (1949). 

°H. S. Smith, H. G. Werner, C. B. Westerhof, L. H. Howland, 
Tbid., 43, 212 (1951). 

"United States patent Nos. 2.444,801 (1948) and 2.462.591 
(1949)—E. Arundale, assigned to Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

‘U. S. patent No. 2,446,101 (1948)—C. R. Peaker. to U. § 
Rubber Co. 

‘U. S. patent Nos. 2.481.876 (1949) and 2,538,273 (1951) 
C. E. Rhines, to U. S. Rubber. 

'C. E. Rhines, J. McGavack, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 63, 599 
(1948), 

*U. S. patent Nos. 2,467,053, 2,475,053, and 2,484,425 (all 
in 1949)—J. S. Rumbold, to U. S. Rubber. 

'E. Schmidt, R. H. Kelsey, Ind. Eng. Chem., 43, 406 (1951) 

*U. S. patent No. 2.446.115 (1948)—E. C. Svendsen, to U. § 
Rubber 

SU. §. patent Nos. 2.357.861 (1944) and 2.444.689 (1948) 
E. A. Willson. to B. F. Goodrich Co 


ized by faster and more uniform polymerization rates 
than are comparable high solids recipes and conse- 
quently give greater productivity in plant operation 
Methods of agglomerating the resulting small particle- 
size latices sufficiently te allow concentration to 50- 
60-++-% solids are therefore of interest, and several 
methods have been described.°!* In addition, we 
have found that treatment of the latex with relatively 
large volumes of a solvent for the contained polymer 


causes smooth agglomeration. 


TABLE 1. AGGLOMERATION OF A MEDIUM SOLIDS LATEX WITH 
BENZENE 


Original Agglomerated 


% Solids ee 49.4 49.5 
Viscosity, cps. 780 35 
Optical density* at 7000 A. U. 0.21 2.4 
Average particle diameter, A. U.t 1000 3000 
Relative number of particles 

unit weightt 100 4 
Surface tension, dynes cm. 60.5 34.5 
oH oe. 9.2 9.7 
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Fig. 2. Viscosity of agglomerated and unagglomerated 
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Fig. 3. Effect of hydrocarbon water ratio on agglom- 
eration of medium solids latex 





Table | shows properties of a medium solids GR-S 


latex (J-6083) before and after agglomeration with 
80° of its volume of benzene. The benzene was re- 
steam distillation and the latex reconcen- 


moved by 
The polymerization recipes for 


trated before testing. 
this and other experimental latices are in Table 2 


TABLE 2. POLYMERIZATION RECIPES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
LATICES 


(X-753 (X-758 
J-6083 Type) Type) 
Butadiene . 50 86 70 
Styrene : 50 14 30 
Water (total) 140 69 65 
DIBH* 0.1 0.1 0.1 
SFSt 0.1 0.15 0.05 
FeSO,*7H2O 0.003 0.002 0.003 
EDTAt 0.012 0.004 0.006 
Potassium soap of dapceiren- 
tionated rosin acid 5.0 1.3 
Potassium oleate 1.85** b7tt 
Dispersing agent§ os 0.74** 1.5 
K»SO;, ... 5 diets 1.2 
Na;POy"12H2O 0.26** + 
KCl 1.0 
Sulfole’ . 0.4 0.07 0.05 
Shortstop, KDMDTC 0.2 0.2 0.2 
° Conversion 85 37 60 
Reaction time, hours 37 14 57 
Polymerization temp., °C. .. 5 5 5 


TABLE 3. eae ge OF A MEDIUM SOLIDS LATEX WITH 
VARYING AMOUNTS OF BENZENE 


Latex, ml. (50% solids) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Benzene, ml. ..... : 12.5 25.0 37.5 50:0 75.0 
% of polymer ... - 2 60 75 60 {50 


Hydrocarbon*/H»O ratio 1.0 HZ 1.5 18 2.0 2.5 
Optical density . 


Average particle diameter, 
A. U. 1000 1300 1850 1950 2650 2800 


Relative number of parti- 
cles/unit weight} 100 45 16 13 5 4 


. e henzen 


m-o 


Several other water insoluble organic solvents were 
also tried as agglomerating agents. In general, the hydro- 
carbons and their halogen derivatives were found to give 
smooth agglomeration: while more polar compounds 
such as diisobutyl carbinol and nonyl phenol caused 
excessive coagulum. It appears that the effective agglom- 





TABLE 4. AGGLOMERATION OF A MEBIUM SOLIDS LATEX WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF ISOPRENE 


lsoprene, volume % of polymer 
Hydrocarbon*/HO ratio 
Optical density 
Average particle diameter, A. U. 
Relative number of particles/unit weightt 
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0 25 50 75 100 125 150 
0.8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 
0.35 0.37 0.39 0.49 0.63 0.88 1.15 
1150 1200 1250 1400 1550 1800 2100 
100 88 77 55 4 26 16 
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erating agents are those which act as solvents or swell- 
ing agents for the contained polymer. This point was 
confirmed by flocculating samples of the polymer and 
immersing them into the various solvents. Solvents 
which gave smooth agglomeration dissolved the polymer 
or caused several hundred per cent. swelling. Further 
confirmation of the relation between swelling and ag- 
glomeration was obtained by use of a cross-linking 
agent. A latex was prepared with 5° divinyl benzene 
in the monomers to give insoluble polymer. Treatment 
of this material with benzene caused 30 to 60° of the 
polymer to appear as coagulum. Normally the amount 
of coagulum does not exceed 1%. 

Differences in appearance of the latex during agglom- 
eration are noticeable when solvents or non-solvents 
tor the polymer are used. Solvents cause a progressive 
thickening or even gelation, usually tollowed by some 
thinning as agglomeration occurs. When a non-solvent 
is added. the latex remains fluid, and small particles ot 
ccagulum soon appear. 


Effect of Varying Amounts of Solvent 

In order to determine the amounts of solvent neces- 
sary for agglomeration, benzene was added in incre- 
ments to a medium solids latex similar to J-6083 at 
30° solids. A small sample was removed after each 
increment, and the particle size measured. Table 3 shows 
that an amount of solvent equivalent to 50-75 of the 
velume of the polymer was necessary to increase the 
particle size to the range necessary for high solids latex. 
In Figure | the particle size is shown as a function of 
the amount of benzene added. 

Since practical application of this method of agglom- 
eration in a synthetic rubber plant would probably 
involve the use of butadiene as the solvent, it appeared 
desirable to carry out an agglomeration with it or a 
related compound. Isoprene was substituted for buta- 
diene because of its comparative ease of handling. Table 
4 shows the results of agglomerating a medium solids 
Jatex at 45 solids with increments of isoprene. 

A comparison of the data of Tables 3 and 4 indicates 
that benzene is a somewhat more efficient agglomerat- 
ing agent than isoprene on an equal volume basis. Some 
of this difference, however, is due to the difference in 
solids content of the latices, a variable to be discussed 
in the following section. 

The relative numbers of particles shown in Tables 
3 and 4 are only an approximation, but were calculated 
to emphasize the very large decrease in particle number 
which is brought about by agglomeration. Figure 2 
shows a comparison of viscosity characteristics of ag- 
glomerated and unagglomerated samples (original and 
final latices of Table 4). It is apparent that the agglom- 
erated sample has good viscosity characteristics in the 


60°C soiids range. 


Effect of Hydrocarbon/Water Ratio 


The first work was carried out without much regard 
for the hydrocarbon/ water ratio. If the latex became 
jelled. additional water was added to aid in agitation. 
Variable results led to a study of the effect of this ratio. 


5 


Table 5 and Figure 3 show the results of agglomerating 
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Fig. 4. Electron photomicrographs showing particle 
growth during solvent agglomeration of medium solids 
latex (magnification, 48,000 times). A—0°%, benzene; 
B—50°% benzene; C—75°/, and D—I50% benzene 
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Fig. 5. Number average particle size distribution of 
solvent agglomerated latices compared with control 
with solvent 


TABLE 5. AGGLOMERATION WITH BENZENE AT VARYING 
HYDROCARBON WATER LEVELS 


Latex (50 solids), 

ml. 200 200 200 200 Control* 
Benzene, ml. 100 100 100 100 
Added H.O, ml. 14 33 60 
Hydrocarbont HO 

ratiot 2/1 1.75/1 1.50/1 1.25/1 .. 
Optical density . 1.13 0.64 0.42 0.31 0.25 
Average particle size 

A. U. 2000 1600 1300 1100 1000 
Surface tension (dynes 

cm.) 46 8657 62 64 





a medium water latex with a constant volume of latex 
and benzene, but with the addition of varying amounts 
of water. 

It is apparent that the hydrocarbon/ water ratio exerts 
a large effect on the amount of agglomeration. To con- 
firm these data another series of runs was made in which 
the latex was diluted with water, but the hydrocarbon 
water ratio Was maintained constant at a 2/1 ratio by 
increasing the amount of benzene added. Table 6 shows 
that under these conditions the amount of agglomeration 
increased somewhat, presumably owing to the higher 
hydrocarbon’ soap ratio. 


Effect of Temperature 

In order to determine the effect of temperature on the 
extent of agglomeration, experiments were carried out 
in which a medium solids latex was agglomerated at 
50 solids with toluene (100 volume “% of latex solids) 
at 2, 50, and 80° C. Final particle sizes were 2600, 
2700, and 2750 A. U., respectively, indicating that tem- 
perature has only a slight effect on the extent of ag- 
glomeration. 

In other runs with benzene as the agglomerant at 26 
and 50° C. 
intervals, the rate of agglomeration was found to be 
somewhat faster at the higher temperature. The process 
is rapid at either temperature, being essentially com- 
and 20 minutes at 50° C. 


in which samples were taken at various time 


plete in 40 minutes at 25° C. 
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Fig. 6. Weight average particle size distribution of 
solvent agglomerated latices compared with control 


TABLE 6. AGGLOMERATION WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF 
BENZENE AT A CONSTANT HYDROCARBON WATER RATIO 


Latex (50% solids), ml. ........ 200 200 200 
H»O, ml. dhe atts phatvah cet i 12.5 25 
Benzene, ml. ........ nine eirece Sarees 100 125 150 
Optical density ee ; 1.42 1.85 1.98 
Average particle diameter, A. U. 2300 2600 2700 


TABLE 7. EFFECT OF DISPERSING AGENT ON SOLVENT 


AGGLOMERATION 
Latex (50% solids), ml. ....... .. 200 200 Control* 
Benzene, ml. ee sm be sc OREO 100 100 
Dispersing agentt .. ' Dee 2.0 


Optical density cae 72 2.10 0.25 
Particle size, A. U. .............. 2850 2800 1000 
Concentrated solids, % ae 62.7 67.5 51.0 
Viscosity, cps. (Brookfield) ........ 340 1200 1680 


base 


*Soqiym <calt+ of Jenced + 


Effect of Soap and Dispersing Agent 

In order to determine whether additional soap would 
prevent solvent agglomeration, a 1000 Angstrom!! latex 
containing five parts of soap per hundred of polymer was 
agglomerated with benzene after addition of three parts 
of disproportionated rosin soap. The final particle size 
was 2200 A. U., as compared to 2500 A. U. tor a con- 
trol latex agglomerated with no added soap. Apparently 
additional emulsifier has only a moderate effect on this 
type of agglomeration. 

Addition of a condensed naphthalene sulfonate dis- 
persing agent before agglomeration appeared to have 
little or no effect on agglomeration, but decreased vis- 
cosity both during and after treatment. Table 7 shows 
agglomeration with and without added dispersing agent. 


Changes in Particle Size Distribution 

In order to determine the effect of agglomeration on 
particle size distribution, electron photomicrographs 
were taken of the agglomerated samples described in 
Table 3. Figure 4 shows sections from some of these 
photomicrographs, and in Figures 5 and 6 the number 
and weight distribution for three of the samples are 
shown. It should be emphasized that, because of the very 
large mass of the largest particles and their infrequent 


"To convert Angstrom units to microns multiply by 0.0001. 
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TABLE 8. PARTICLE GROWTH IN J-6475 (X-753 TYPE) LATEX 


Hours of polymerization 
After shortstop 
°% Conversion .. 
ORieaOONsN, ices 5 usec vee ds 
Average particle size, A.U....... 
Relative number of particles .... 


% Solids at 1000 cps. viscosity .... ae, 


ao 10.25 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 


TABLE 9. PARTICLE GROWTH IN J-6477 (X-758 TYPE) LATEX RECIPE 


Hours of polymerization 
% Conversion 
Optical density ...... 
Average particle size, A. U. .......... 
Minimum particle sizeft, A. U. .. 





occurrence as compared to the small ones, it is im- 
possible to obtain a smooth distribution curve from these 
photographs except by counting a prohibitively large 
number of particles. It is also very difficult to get a 
good value for the weight per cent. represented by the 
large particles, although the relative numbers can be 
determined quite accurately. 

The photomicrographs, however, do show that in the 
original latex the majority of particles (about 80° ) 
were in the range of 600 to 800 A. U. As agglomeration 
proceeded, the particles appear to have merged ran- 
domly with a consequent wide distribution in which no 
particular size predominated. Even in the most exten- 
sively agglomerated sample, there were still appreciable 
numbers of 700 to 800 Angstrom particles, although 
their contribution to the total weight had become neg- 
ligible. The very large relative amount of weight repre- 
sented by two particles in each of the agglomerated 
samples (Figure 6) emphasizes the difficulties reterred 


to earlier. 


Agglomeration during Polymerization of High 
Solids Latex 


Particle Growth as a Function of Conversion 

A consideration of the conditions during agglomera- 
tion of these medium solids latices shows that they are 
quite similar to those existing at intermediate conver- 
sions of high solids latex recipes. For example, a system 
containing 100 parts of latex at 50° solids agglomer- 
ated with 50% of its weight of benzene (50 parts water, 
50 parts polymer, 50 parts benzene) is very similar to 
a high solids latex at 50% conversion (50 parts water, 
50 parts polymer, 50 therefore 
appeared that extensive solvent agglomeration must go 


parts monomers). It 


on during polymerization. To check this assumption a 
20-gallon pilot-plant batch of X-753 type of latex (J- 
6475) was prepared and sampled at various conversions. 
Since at the time this work was done it appeared that the 
agglomeration might be occurring over a relatively long 
period of time, the batch was not compieted, but short- 
stopped at 37% conversion and held in the reactor for 
an additional 70 hours. Data are collected in Table 8. 


The polymerization recipe is shown in Table 2. 
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ms i" f 5 15 25 70 
12.5 26.5 37.0 37.0 370 370 370 
0.03 0.032 0.51 0.57 0.63 0.71 0.84 
400 400 1400 1480 1550 1650 1800 

(470) 1000 33 26 24 20 15 
‘ 54.8 55.8 57.6 

3.25 6.25 16.0 29.0 35.0% 44.0 57.0 
3 12 20 28 36 45 60 
0.14 0.16 0.61 1.75 1.93 1.35 1.23 
720 770 1500 2550 2650 2250 2150 
300 400 700 400 700 900 


It is apparent that in the initial stages of polymeriza- 
tion this latex contained far too many particles tor a 
high solids latex. Calculation shows that a latex with 
an average particle size of 400 A. U. at 26% conversion, 
which increases in particle size only by uniform growth 
of particles already present, will have an average par- 
ticle size of only 530 A. U. at 60% conversion (400 x 
\60/ 26). The abrupt increase in particle size between 
26 and 37°¢ conversion must be attributed to some 
other factor, apparently solvent agglomeration caused 
by unreacted monomers dissolving in the latex particles. 
This agglomeration also can explain the typical decrease 
in polymerization rate normally found in high solids 
latex recipes between 20 and 30% conversion. The 
relative number of particles given in Table 8 shows 
that only about 3“ of the initial number was left after 
agglomeration. This figure is an approximation, but it 
obviously is small enough to have a severe effect on 
polymerization rate if an approximation of the 
theory!” '* that polymerization rate per particle is con- 
stant in emulsion polymerization holds in these recipes. 

Electron photomicrographs of the first three and the 
final samples of Table 8 are reproduced in Figure 
The photomicrographs correlate well with the data dis- 
cussed above. The first two samples (12.5 and 26.5% 
conversion) show a small particle size, nearly monodis- 
perse latex; while the 37°c conversion sample has many 
large particles, although the minimum particle size in- 
creases about as would be expected from the per cent. 
conversion. (A measured ratio of average diameters of 
the smallest three micrographs of 
1.0/2.1/3.3 was obtained compared to a calculated 
ratio of 1.0/2.2/3.0.) Had polymerization been allowed 


particles in the 


to continue, of course, the smaller particles would have 
grown faster than would be calculated from the con- 
version increase, owing to the bulk of relatively inactive 
large particles. The final micrograph, taken after 70 
hours’ aging, shows no change in size of the basic par- 
ticles, and, as would be expected trom the random 
scattering of large particles, appears visually like the 
third sample, taken before aging, although the average 
particle size has increased considerably. 

Viscosity vs. solids curves (Figure 8) show a slow 
progressive improvement On aging in the reactor, cor- 
relating with the increased particle size found by turbid- 
ity measurement. The magnitude of this slow growth is 


70, 3698 (1948) 
Phys., 16, 592 (1948) 


W. V. Smith, J. dm. Chem. Soc., 
W. V. Smith, R. H. Ewart, J. Chem 
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Fig. 7. Particle growth of X-753, high solids, GR-S 
type of latex during polymerization (magnification, 
48,000 times). A—12.5%, conversio: > B—26.5°/, con- 
version; C—37°/, conversion; D—37% conversion—70 

hours’ aging 


small, however, compared to the rapid initial agglomer- 
ation. 

Another pilot-plant batch, J-6477 (GR-S 2105 type) 
was sampled and studied at various conversions up to 
60. Data are collected in Table 9. The polymerization 
recipe is shown in Table 2. 

In this latex, agglomeration started much earlier and 
Was more than with J-6475. 
Another unexpected result was the decrease in average 
particle size between 36 and 45 conversion. An ex- 
amination of the electron photomicrographs (Figure 9) 
shows that an extensive group of new particles was 
formed as early as 28 conversion and was apparently 


extensive was the case 


responsible for decreasing the average particle size. 

The formation of new particles in X-758 (GR-S 2105) 
latex after stabilizer addition has been reported previ- 
ously,'* but in this case agglomeration appeared to pro- 
ceed so far that free soap was released and new particles 
were started before the stabilizer was added at 36% 
conversion, Reaction rate characteristics of this recipe 
are also such as to correlate with new particle torma- 
tion. Batches which have become very slow in poly- 
merization rate in the range of 25 to 35° conversion 
can often be accelerated to polymerization rates nearly 
as rapid as the initial rate after addition of stabilizer 
soap. Apparently the increase in rate is due primarily 
to polymerization in new particles. 


Effect of Hydrocarbon/Water Ratio on 
Agglomeration during Polymerization 


From the work which has been done previously on 
solvent agglomeration and from the development of 
higher solids latex in general, it was appareat that the 
hydrocarbon’ water ratio during polymerization has a 
great effect on the final latex particle size. In order to 
determine this effect more precisely, a series of bottle- 
scale polymerizations was carried out in a recipe similar 
to that for X-753 except that no stabilizers were added 
during polymerization. The amount of monomer was 
reduced stepwise from 100 to 6.25 parts, thereby de- 
creasing the volume ratio of the hydrocarbon to water 
phase from 2.9 to 0.2. Table 10 shows results. It is ap- 
parent that this variation in volume ratio of the hydro- 
carbon and water phases has caused a great change in 
average particle size of the resulting latices. 

A usable high solids latex should have a viscosity in 


. H. Howland. W. E. Messer, private communication to 
Federal Facilities Corp.. OSR. 
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Fig. 8. Effect of aging in reactor on the viscosity of 
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the range of 500 to 1500 eps. at 58 to 60 solids. To 
meet this requirement, the X-753 type of latex used in 
this study should have an average particle diameter in 
the range of 1800 A. U. or above. Figure 8 and Table 8 
show that J-6475 (X-753 type) latex reached a viscosity 
of 1500 cps. at about 58% solids. This batch, however, 
differs from regular X-753 in that it was shortstopped 
at 37% conversion, and the final stabilizer was not used. 
The addition of the electrolyte and dispersing agent 
contained in this final stabilizer would have reduced the 
viscosity to the desired range at 60-+- solids. A study 
of the data in Table 10 shows that the latex polymeriza- 
tion recipe must have less than 75 parts of water per 
100 parts of monomers in order to give the desired par- 
ticle size for a fluid 60-+- solids latex. 


TABLE 10. EFFECT OF MONOMER/H»O RATIO ON PARTICLE SIZE 


Polymerization recipe: B/S variable (70/30 ratio), DIBHP* 0.1, 
SFSt 01, FeSO\s7H»O 0.002, EDTAt 
0.004, K-Oleate 2.0, Dispersing Agent 
1.0, Na»SO, 0.5, HO 50. 


Relative 
No. of 
H»O/100 Particle Particles 
Monomers Hydrocarbon G. of Optical Size per Unit 
Charged HO Ratio§ Monomers Density (A. U.) Weight 
100 2.9 50 1.16 2100 4 
67 2.0 75 0.66 1600 7 
50 1.5 100 0.35 1150 12 
33 1.0 150 0.10 700 32 
25 0.7 200 0.036 500 55 
12.5 0.4 400 0.012 320 106 
6.2 0.2 800 0.008 250 100 


The exact particle size necessary for fluidity at 60% 
solids varies somewhat with different formulations, as 
does the hydrocarbon/ water ratio necessary to obtain it. 
For example, the X-758 recipe (Table 2), because of its 
high level of electrolyte (which helps cause agglomera- 
tion), gives a larger particle size at about the same hy- 
drocarbon/ water ratio than does X-753 (compare Tables 
8 and 9). In addition, higher electrolyte and dispersing 
agent content of X-758 gives a lower viscosity at the 
Same average particle diameter. Another factor known 
to affect viscosity is the particle size distribution,’’ with 
wider distribution usually giving lower viscosity. 


Conclusions 

It has been shown that it is possible to prepare high 
solids latex by polymerizing to an intermediate solids 
content and particle size, followed by solvent agglomer- 
ation and concentration. It has also been shown that a 
somewhat similar agglomeration normally takes place 
at intermediate conversions in conventional high solids 
latex recipes. The slow rates of polymerization in the 
latter recipes after agglomeration are primarily due to 
the greatly reduced number of particles present. The 
ratio of hydrocarbon to water is very important in 
determining the extent of agglomeration both during 
and after polymerization. 

(Continued on page 486) 


“A. Nisonoff, W. E. Messer, L. H. Howland, Anal. Chem., 26, 


856 (1954). 





Fig. 9. Particle growth of X-758, high solids, GR-S type 

of latex during polymerization (magnification, 48,000 

times). A—12°/, conversion; B—20°/, conversion; C— 
28°/, conversion; D—60°%, conversion 





Material Laboratory Compression 


Stress Relaxation Apparatus' 


The Material Laboratory compression stress re- 
laxation apparatus is similar to that described in 
Method B of ASTM D395 for measuring the com- 
pression set of vulcanized rubber at constant de- 
formation. An important new feature of the appara- 
tus is an electrical means to indicate when the back 


STRESS relaxation is defined as the decrease with 
respect to time in the back stress exerted by a com- 
pressed material. As such, it is a very significant func- 
tional property of gasket materials used to maintain a 
seal between metal parts as Navy door hatches and pipe 
line flanges. Because of the importance of this property, 
it has received considerable attention in the research 
program on rubber materials being conducted under the 
general guidance of T. A. Werkenthin, of the Bureau 
of Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

The apparatus and test procedure described below 
were developed by personnel of the New York Naval 
Shipyard Material Laboratory in cooperation with Sub- 
committee 17 of Committee D-11 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. A report describing the 
apparatus was first made to Subcommittee 17 in 1954. 

As the apparatus showed promise, arrangements were 
made for Garlock Packing Co. to use three of six avail- 
able test jigs, and the Material Laboratory to use the 
remaining three jigs to test identically prepared speci- 
mens. The objectives of these tests were to improve 
the testing technique and to determine whether check 
results could be obtained between laboratories. This 
article is based on a report*® made in February, 1955, 
to Subcommittee 17 containing the results of this round- 
robin test. 


Description of Apparatus 


The stress relaxation apparatus is shown positioned 
on a manually operated load measuring device in Figure 
1 and in cross-section in Figure 2. Essentially this ap- 


1 The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private 
ones of the authors and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Ser- 
vice at large 

- Report by C. K. Chatten to Subcommittee 17 of ASTM 
Committee D-11, Chicago, IIl.. June 16, 1954. 

3’ Report by S. A. Eller to Subcommittee 17 of ASTM Com- 
mittee D-11, Cincinnati, O., Feb. 2. 1955. See also “Stress Re- 
laxation in Compression and Tension,” by S. A. Eller, ASTM 
Bulletin, July, 1955. 


*“ASTM Standards on Rubber Products, December, 1954,” 
p. 153. American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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force of the compressed specimen is equal to the 
external load applied by the load measuring device. 

The good reproducibility of the data obtained 
with this apparatus recommends its use in investi- 
gating stress relaxation characteristics of elastomer 
materials in compression. 





paratus is similar to that used in measuring the com- 
pression set of vulcanized rubber at constant deforma- 
tion, described in Method B of ASTM D395. The test 
specimen, !2-inch thick by 1.129 + 0.010-inch diameter, 
is compressed between parallel steel plates to the height 
determined by metal shims. The part of the apparatus 
that actually compresses the specimen is a load applica- 
tor which slides with minimum friction in vertical ball 
bushings secured to the top plate. The load applicator 
has a flange that is in metal-to-metal contact with the 
underside of the top plate. Except for this metal-to- 
metal contact, the load applicator is insulated electrically 
from the top plate, and a resistance meter is connected 
to measure the change in electrical resistance at this 
contact. 

When the apparatus is assembled and an external load 
is applied to the top of the load applicator, the forces 
acting on the load applicator, assuming zero friction 
at the ball bushing, are: 


F.—an upward force due to the back stress in the 
compressed specimen 

F,—a downward force exerted by the top plate on 
the flange of the load applicator 

a downward force due to the weight of the load 

applicator 

F.—an external downward force applied by the load 
measuring device 


Fy 





Since the load applicator is in equilibrium, the upward 
force is equal to the sum of the downward forces. The 
basic equation for this condition is: 


F.=F, + F. + F. 


Four situations occur as F, is increased from 0 to the 
force necessary to measure the back stress in the com- 
pressed specimen: the basic equation is applicable to 
each of these situations and is helpful in understanding 
what is occurring in the apparatus. 


1—When F. = 0, 
then f,. = F, + Fw. 


Situation 


This is the situation prior to application of external 
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Fig. |. Material Laboratory compression stress relaxa- 
tion apparatus on manually operated loading device 


force on the load applicator and indicates that the 
back force in the specimen is being resisted by the 
force of the top plate and the weight of the load 
applicator. 


Situation 2—When Fy + F. is less than F,, 
then F, = F, + Fy + F.. 


All the forces that are in the basic equation are needed 
to express this situation. Since F, may be considered 
constant during the small time interval required to 
determine this magnitude, an increase in F. results 
in a corresponding decrease in F,, Fy being a constant. 


Situation 3—When F. has been increased so that 

F, 0, 
then F, = F. + F.. 

This indicates that the force of the top plate, which 
cannot be readily determined and is now equal to 0, 
is being replaced by F., which is the known force 
applied by the load measuring device. 

Situation 4—When F. has been increased so that 
Fy, + F. exceeds F,, 

ther PF. -—- AF = Fe + Fe; =o 

This indicates that an additional upward force AF, 
resulting from further compression of the specimen 
is required to counterbalance the downward forces. 
Additional compression of the specimen results in 
separation of the load applicator from the top plate 
at the metal-to-metal contact of these parts. This sep- 
aration is detected on the meter as a change in elec- 
rical resistance at the contact junction. 


From Situation 4 above, the specimen is least affected 
When AF. is the minimum possible. Therefore the sum 
of F. Fw required to cause the first definite change 
in electrical resistance at the metal-to-metal contact is 
taken as F, (back force in the specimen). On the jigs, 
only about !2-thousandth-inch additional compression 
of the specimen is required to measure this back force. 
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Because of this fact, and as no manipulation of the 
specimen is required once the jig is assembled, the back 
force can be determined as often as desired without 
affecting the conditions under which the specimen is 
being aged. 

For convenience in adjusting the percentage deforma- 
tion of the specimen and to decrease the number of 
shims required, the bottom plate of the apparatus was 
equipped with a base plug (Figure 2). The underside of 
the plug was divided into 25 divisions, and the plug was 
machined with 40 threads per inch. Thus each division 
corresponds to 0.001-inch in the relative elevation of the 
plug with respect to the bottom plate. 


Load applicator, steel 
| required y-No.8-32 screw, 2 required 
Ball bushing, 2 required, No A-!22026 


Cap, Bakelite, / 
/ Tek Bearing Co, 177 Lafayette St, NYC 


| required 
Bushing support, steel, | required 


Insulator, Bakelite, | required 


4 
- Zin 16-NC nut Pay Zin I6-NC screw, Bakelite 
. 4required \ 4 am 4 required re 
\ - Zin 16-NC 23 in long] | | I] / _ ew Electrical wires to | 7 2 ae 
% Simpson Meter | 3 


t 4 i | E 
Nee ner : & Model 260 
>, \ ¢ Z 












— Specimen, rubber, | required 
—Adjustable bose plug, steel, | required 
\ \ —Top plate, steel, | required 
a “Shim, steel, 2 required 


—Bottom plate, steel, | required 


Fig. 2. Cross-section of Material Laboratory compres- 
sion stress relaxation apparatus 


Procedure Used at the Material Laboratory 

The height of the specimen was measured with a dial 
gage micrometer equipped with a '4-inch diameter flat 
base foot and a three-ounce weight. Based on this height 
measurement, metal shims were selected, and the base 
plug was adjusted to permit 20° deformation of the 
specimen. The specimen was then centered on the base 
plug, and the apparatus assembled with the load ap- 
plicator and top plate resting on the specimen. Thus 
assembled, the apparatus was placed on a Toledo scale 
equipped with a cross-brace and loading column, as 
shown in Figure 1. 

External load was applied to the top of the load 
applicator at a rate equal to movement of about 0.05- 
inch per minute of the load applicator until the specimen 
was deformed 20%. When this deformation occurred, 
the top plate made contact with the shims. Additional 
compression of the specimen was detected as a break 
in the metal-to-metal contact of the load applicator and 
top plate. The instance separation occurred a stop watch 
was started. The four bolts on the apparatus were then 
immediately tightened twice around with a torque wrench 
to a torque of 10 lb-ft., after which the external load 
was immediately released. 

At three minutes 10 seconds after deformation, the 
back force in the unaged specimen was determined. This 
force was taken as the external load required to cause 
the first change in electrical resistance on the meter. An 
alternate procedure which merits consideration is to 
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TABLE 1. NATURAL RUBBER 











Jig Specimen Height, Diameter, Back Stress, Psi. Stress Compression Set, % 
No. No. In. In. Relaxa- 
Initial Final tion, % 10 Sec. 39 Min. 
Tested at the Material Laboratory 

| MI 0.504 1.118 81.2 50.6 BT 40 38 

3 M2 0.500 1.125 89.2 55.5 37.8 38 37 

5 M3 0.498 1.120 89.0 50.5 43.3 38 36 

| M4 0.508 1.124 88.4 54.1 38.8 36 32 

3 M5 0.502 1g? 88.8 56.8 36.0 35 34 

5 Mé 0.512 1.121 90.9 58.5 35.6 36 34 

| M7 0.510 Lg 86.6 54.1 37.5 38 36 

3 M8 0.507 1.120 90.5 54.0 40.3 38 36 

5 M9 0.502 1.120 89.5 56.0 37.4 38 37 
Avg. 0.505 1.120 88.2 54.5 38.3 37.5 35.9 

Tested at Garlock Packing Co.* 

2 Gl 0.506 1.123 90.6 56.2 38.0 40.6 39.6 
4 G2 0.503 1.125 91.2 59.1 35.2 40.8 39.2 
6 G3 0.498 1.124 91.4 57.2 37.4 40.2 39.6 
2 64 0.490 1.131 93.3 61.4 34.2 40.8 39.8 
4 G5 0.493 1.124 92.4 61.3 a3.7 40.6 39.6 
6 G6 0.495 1.121 94.9 62.5 34.1 40.4 39.4 
2 G7 0.496 1.128 85.8 55.8 35.0 cays 30.2 
“ G8 0.499 1.131 86.3 56.4 34.6 32.1 30.9 
6 G9 0.502 1.125 88.2 57.0 35.4 32.4 30.9 
Avg. 0.498 1.126 90.5 58.5 35.7 37.7 36.1 





determine the external load before and after three min- 
utes and to plot these results in order to obtain the 
external load at exactly three minutes. 

The assembled apparatus with the sample was condi- 
tioned for 60 5 minutes at room temperature; next 
it was aged in a Geer oven for 46 hours at 194 — 2° F. 
The apparatus was then removed from the oven and 
allowed to cool for five hours +5 minutes at room tem- 
perature. It was then replaced on the Toledo scale, and 
the back stress in the aged specimen was again measured. 
The jig was then disassembled, and the height of the 
specimen was measured first after 10 seconds and again 
after 30 minutes after removal from the apparatus. These 
data were taken in order to calculate compression set 
of the specimen in accordance with the equation given 
in Method B of ASTM D395. 


Procedure Used at Garlock Packing Co. 

The procedure used by Garlock Packing Co. was 
basically the same as that used by the Material Labora- 
tory. Some deviations were made, however, because of 
differences in accessory equipment. These differences 
were: , 

1. A Baldwin-Southwark® tester which could not be 
locked in any fixed position was used to apply external 
load on to the apparatus. 

2. The jigs were closed in an air-operated arbor press 
which developed 385 pounds. This force was applied 
on a steel ring surrounding the vertical bushing to force 
the top plate down on to the shims. The jigs were then 
transferred immediately to the Baldwin-Southwark ma- 
chine for determination of the back force exerted by 


the unaged specimen. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, Pa 
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3. The meter used to indicate disengagement between 
the load applicator and the top plate employed a milli- 
ammeter scale and a flashlight ceil. The reading was 
taken at the first movement of the needle. although it 
was noted that two more pounds load were needed to 
discharged the current completely. 


Test Specimens 


The specimens used for the inter-laboratory test were 
prepared from press-cured slabs of natural rubber and 
GR-S; each slab measured six- by six- by !2-inch thick. 
The specimens were first cut to a diameter of 1!4 inches 
and then edge ground to a nominal diameter of 1.129 
inches. Eighteen specimens were prepared in an identical 
manner at the Material Laboratory from each elasto- 
meric material. The specimens prepared from one side 
of the slabs were tested at Garlock Packing: while those 
from the other side were evaluated by the Material 
Laboratory. Specimens numbered 1, 2, 3 were prepared 
from slab I, specimens 4, 5, 6 from slab II. and speci- 
mens 7, 8, 9 from slab III, respectively. (See Tables 


1 and 2.) 


Calculations of Results 
The following calculations were made on the data: 


1. Back stress in the specimen 


where S = back stress. psi. 
| external load required to cause the first 
change in electrical resistance. Ibs. 
W = weight of load applicator. Ibs. 
A = original cross-section area of specimen, 
Sq. in. 
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TABLE 2, GR-S 














Back Stress, Psi. Stress Compression Set, % 
Jig Specimen Height, Diameter, = Relaxa- 
No. No. In. In. Initial Final tion, % 10 Sec. 30 Min. 
Tested at the Material Laboratory 
| MI 0.516 1.128 152.9 48.8 68.1 72 68 
3 M2 0.515 1.132 155.8 48.9 68.6 71 66 
5 M3 0.512 1.132 154.8 49.9 67.8 70 69 
| M4 0.512 1.129 159.7 49.7 68.9 7| 67 
3 M5 0.504 1.125 158.7 50.0 68.5 7\ 67 
5 Mé 0.517 1.123 165.3 53.7 67.5 70 67 
| M7 0.510 1.123 155.2 51.2 67.0 72 66 
3 M8 0.514 1.116 153.1 50.3 67.1 68 66 
5 M9 0.512 1.120 141.8 46.9 66.9 70 65 
Avg. 0.512 1.125 155.3 49.9 67.8 70.6 66.8 
Tested at Garlock Packing Co.* 
2 Gl 0.521 1.132 159.6 61.3 61.4 64.3 59.5 
“ G2 0.516 1.128 155.9 59.8 61.6 66.0 60.0 
6 63 0.508 522 159.5 61.4 61.5 65.0 59.0 
2 64 0.503 1.121 160.8 59.5 63.0 65.5 538.5 
4 G5 0.508 1.130 161.2 61.5 61.8 66.0 58.0 
6 Gé 0.499 1.133 149.5 53.3 64.3 68.0 65.5 
2 G7 0.514 1.123 147.0 65.3 55.6 66.0 60.3 
4 33 0.513 1.131 146.0 57.4 60.7 65.3 59.5 
6 G9 0.512 1.421 149.6 57.5 61.6 66.5 59.5 
Avg. 0.510 1.127 154.3 59.7 61.3 65.8 60.0 
Stress relaxation 2. The GR-S specimens tested at both laboratories 
SiS check very closely on initial gage and load. As the re- 
S.R. =- < 100 sults obtained at Garlock indicate less relaxation and 
° lower compression set, there may have been a tempera- 
hit 1 tress relax: G 
where 3.R. = stress relaxation, ture difference between ovens. Both laboratories agree, 
S back stress exeried by the specimen in ; ; lal he foll 
° ° i r= > or - o > > > ) ) o > nce. 
the initial condition, three minutes after however, in rating the slabs in the lolowing sequence 
deformation, psi. —III, I, UH. 
Ss back stress exerted by the specimen after The data were also subjected to statistical analysis 
conditioning, psi. by the Material Laboratory. This analysis indicated that 
N Stress relaxation is independent of specimen area the degree of reproducibility of stress relaxation results 
as the latter factor cancels out of the stress re- within each laboratory is about 4c for both the natural 
laxation equation. Thus, if stress relaxation data 
only are desired, the total load required for the rubber and GR-S specimens. In addition, the results 
specimen in the initial and conditioned States may obtained at the Material Laboratory on the overall 
be substituted for the respective stress values in : 
equation two above average were about 6° higher than those obtained at 
Compression set of the specimens 10 seconds and Garlock Packing. 
30 minutes after removal from the apparatus was The difference in results between laboratories may be 
calculated In accordance with the equation given in attributed to one or more of the following factors: 
Method B of ASTM D395. actly . 
1. Differences in sensitivity of instruments used to 
The results obtained in the inter-laboratory test on detect break in the metal-to-metal contact of the load 
the natural rubber and GR-S specimens are tabulated applicator and top plate. 


in Tables | and 2, respectively. 2. Side of slab from which specimens were tested. 
3. Differences in oven temperatures. 


4. Differences in calibration and operating character- 


Analysis of Results 
The data obtained by the Material Laboratory were 
reviewed by F. C. Thorn, of Garlock Packing. who 


istics of devices used to apply external load on the 


apparatus. 


commenied as follows: 


1. The deviation in results obtained on the natural Conclusions 


rubber specimens is about the same for both laboratories. [he good reproducibility of data obtained both by 


In addition, both laboratories agree that the lowest Garlock Packing and the Material Laboratory indicate 
relaxation is shown by slab II (specimens 4, 5, 6), the that the herein described apparatus has merit for use 
next best by slab III (specimens 7, 8, 9) and the poorest in investigating the stress relaxation characteristics of 
by slab I (specimens 1, 2, 3). The Garlock specimens elastomer materials in compression. In using the ap- 


from slab III (specimens 7, 8, 9) seem to be slightly paratus the specimens are subjected to simulated service 


under cured, as shown by low loads, both initial and conditions and are not manipulated or otherwise ma- 


(Continued on page 486 
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Temperature Control during Mixing 


of Rubber Compounds! 


By FRANK L. ROTH, GEORGE E. DECKER, and ROBERT D. STIEHLER 


Vational Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


The properties of rubber vulcanizates are de- 
pendent on the temperature compound during mix- 
ing. No practical method is available for controlling 
the temperature of conventional mill rolls because 
of the slow rate of heat transfer. 


IT IS well known that the properties of natural rub- 
ber vulcanizates are dependent on the temperature of 
the compound during the mixing process.- Schade and 
Roth*® noted that the properties of synthetic rubber 
compounds and of the resulting vulcanizates also de- 
pended on the mixing temperature. This effect of mix- 
ing temperature is recognized in the Specifications for 
Government Synthetic Rubbers? and ASTM Designa- 
tion D15-52T,” both of which prescribe limits for the 
temperature of the mill roll surfaces during mixing. 

Even though these limits permit a range of 18 or 
20° Fahrenheit in the surface temperature, it is diffi- 
cult to maintain the required temperature control be- 
cause the rate of heat transfer through the conventional 
thick-walled roll is too slow. Part of the variations in 
results within and among laboratories is undoubtedly 
caused by variability in the temperatures of the rubber 
compounds during mixing. 

At the request of the Office of Synthetic Rubber the 
effect of mixing temperatures on the properties of GR-S 
vulcanizates and various means of controlling the tem- 
perature during mixing have been under investigation at 
the National Bureau of Standards during the last 10 
years. Two methods of control were considered: (1) 
keeping the rubber compound at a constant tempera- 
ture throughout the mixing procedure, and (2) keep- 
ing the surfaces of the mill rolls at a constant tem- 
perature. In the first method of control a suitable sens- 
ing element and means to effect rapid changes in the 
temperature of the rolls would be essential. Since the 
achievement of such a control did not appear feasible, 
efforts were directed toward the second method. 


This investigation was conducted as part of a research project 
sponsored by the Federal Facilities Corp.. Office of Synthetic 
Rubber. in connection with the Government Synthetic Rubber 
Program. 

“Report of the Physical Testing Committee of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, Ind. Eng. Chem., 17, 535 (1925). 

“Developments and Improvements in Methods of Stress-Strain 
Testing of Rubber, Symposium on Rubber Testing, ASTM-STP 
74.° p. 27. American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. (1947). 

Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” Revised 
Edition, Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office of Synthetic Rub- 
ber. Washington, D. C. (Oct. 1, 1952). 

Sample Preparation for Physical Testing of Rubber Products. 
ASTM Standard D1S-S52T, 1952 Book of ASTM Standards,” 
Part 6, p. | 
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Specially designed rolls for a six- by 12-inch 
laboratory mill designed at the National Bureau 
of Standards permit automatic control of roll sur- 
face temperatures to within 7° F. during the mixing 
of natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 


Effect of Mixing Temperature 

The following compound was mixed on a mill hav- 
ing roll surfaces at temperatures of 100, 120, and 
140° F. in early studies in 1945. 





Ingredient Parts by Weight 
X-179 GR-S 100 
RRC Std. Channel Black 50 
Softener (coal tar) 5 
Zine oxide 5 
Sulfur 2 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1.5 
Total 163.5 


The mixing procedure was the same at each tem- 
perature, and the temperature of the roll surfaces was 
measured with a surface pyrometer and was manually 
controlled within 5° F. of the desired temperature 
throughout the mixing process. Three batches were 
mixed at each temperature. 

The Mooney viscosity of the compounds is given in 
Figure 1. It is seen that the Mooney viscosity of the com- 
pound increased about six units for an increase in 
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Fig. |. Effect of surface temperature of mill rolls on 
Mooney viscosity of a GR-S compound. Each point 
is the average of three mixes prepared on different 


days 
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Fig. 2. Effect of surface temperature of mill rolls on 

stress-strain properties of a GR-S compound. The 

numerals 25, 50, and 90 indicate the cure in minutes 

at 292° F., and the letters A, B, and C refer, 

respectively, to temperatures of 100, 120, and 140 

F. for the surfaces of the mill rolls during mixing 
of the compound 


roll surface temperature from 100 to 140° F. 

The tensile stress versus elongation curves of vul- 
canizates cured 25, 50, and 90 minutes at 292° F. are 
given in Figure 2. An increase in roll surface tempera- 
ture resulted in an increase in stiffness and a decrease 
in elongation at failure. The increase in stress at 300% 
elongation was about three pounds per square inch per 
degree Fahrenheit for all levels of cure. The decrease in 
ultimate elongation was greatest for the shortest cure 
and least for the longest cure. The effect of mixing tem- 
perature on stress at failure was not significant. The 
results of this study indicated that GR-S compounds, 
like those of natural rubber, require temperature con- 
trol during mixing if reproducible values for their 
properties are to be obtained. 


Mill Rolls Designs—New and Old 


Most of the nominal six- by 12-inch laboratory mill 
rolls are constructed like the design shown in Figure 3. 
The thickness of the walls is two inches or more, and 
cooling is obtained by spraying water against the inner 
walls. This arrangement results in a rate of heat transfer 
that is too slow to control the temperature of the 
surfaces within a few degrees. 


One-Inch Wall Rolls 

The first attempt to increase the rate of heat trans- 
fer was the construction of rolls like the design in 
Figure 3, except for a reduction in wall thickness to 
one inch. The rate of heat transfer of these rolls was 
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much greater than that of conventional rolls, but still 
insufficient to obtain the desired control of tempera- 
ture of the roll surfaces. 


Spiral Grooved Rolls 

The next roll studied is shown schematically in 
Figure 4. This roll, developed by a rubber machinery 
manufacturing company, consists of three principal 
parts: (1) a mandrel about 45s inches in diameter 
having a central cavity 1'4 inches in diameter and 
two semicircular spiral grooves *j«-inch in radius cut 
into the outer surface: (2) a cylindrical inner shell 
*4g-inch in thickness which fits over the mandrel and 
makes two continuous ducts of the spiral grooves: and 
(3) a hardened outer shell !2-inch in thickness which 
forms the working surface of the roll. The two spiral 
grooves are similar to a double-screw thread with a 
pitch of two inches. The two grooves are connected 
at one end by a hole diametrically through the mandrei 
to form a continuous duct. Part of the circulating 
fluid enters the central cavity as in a conventional mill, 
and part circulates through the spiral duct. 

The mill with the spiral grooved rolls is provided 
with thermocouples fastened to the inner shell of 
each roll. The leads are brought to the end of the roll 
in a small spiral groove on the outside of the innes 
shell, then pass to the center of the mandrel and con- 
nect to slip rings at one end of the mandrel. An auto- 


Fig. 3. Central cavity mill roll. The diameter of the 
central cavity may vary from about I!/, to two 
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Fig. 4. Commercial spiral-grooved mill roll with 
improved heat-transfer characteristics 
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Fig. 5. Mill roll designed at National Bureau of 
Standards 
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Fig. 6. Temperature changes of mill roll 

surfaces following an increase of 100° F. 

in the temperature of the circulating fluid: 

(1) central cavity roll with a wall thickness of 

two inches; (2) central cavity roll with a 

wall thickness of one inch; (3) spiral grooved 
roll, (4) NBS roll 


matic temperature controller-recorder and 


ically operated valves for each roll are provided to 


pneumat- 
contro] its temperature 
The rate of heat transfer between the circulating 
fluid and the surface of these rolls is greatly increased 
over that of single cavity rolls with a one-inch wall. The 
temperature control system on this mill operates satis- 
factorily for mixing compounds that require only small 
amounts of power, particularly if the temperature of 
mixing is not too low. However, when rubber com- 
pounds requiring large amounts of power are mixed at 
}22° F., there is a temperature difference as 
F. between the thermocouples and the roll 


temperature differences of as 


104 or 
high as 30 

surface, and there are 
much as 10° on the roll surface. The respective differ- 
ences are caused mainly by the interface between inner 


and outer shells and by the long continuous spiral duct. 


NBS Rolls 


Figure 5 shows the design of a roll developed at 
the National Bureau of Standards, based on experi- 
ence with rolls previously described. In this roll the 
circulating fluid enters the central cavity and returns 
through 12 parallel ducts *s-inch in diameter, with 
center lines 58-inch from the surface. A well is pro- 
vided to permit a thermocouple being placed within 
'4-inch of the roll surface. The thermocouple lead 
wires are connected to slip rings at the end of the 


roll shaft. 


Heat Transfer Characteristics 


The relative heat transfer characteristics of the four 


rolls investigated were determined by circulating water 
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at approximately 70° F. through the rolls until steadv 
state conditions were reached. The temperature of the 
circulating water was then increased by 100° (i.e.. to 
about 170° F.), and the temperature of the roll sur- 
face was measured at frequent intervals. The rate ot 
water flow was 3.5 to 4 gallons per minute except in 
the case of the spiral grooved roll in which the resist- 
ance reduced the flow to about two gallons per minute 
even though the pressure was increased fivefold over 
that used for the NBS roll. 

[he increase in temperature of each roll surface is 
shown as a function of time in Figure 6. The time re- 
quired for the temperature of the surface of the roll 
with a wall to more 
than five minutes. Reducing the wall thickness of the 


roll to one inch decreased this time to 2!4 minutes. For 
minutes. and 


two-inch increase SQ°> F. was 


the spiral grooved roll this time was 1.2 
for the NBS roll it was about 0.8-minute. It was also 
noted that the maximum temperature differences on 
the surface of the NBS roll was 2° F. 


Temperature Control during Mixing—NBS Rolls 
The following systems for controlling the surface 
temperature of the NBS rolls were investigated: 
(1) Automatic recorder-controller and mixing valy. 
for each roll actuated by thermocouples in the outlet 


water from the rolls. 


(2) Same as (1) except actuated by thermocouples 
in the rolls. 
(3) Single automatic 


recorder-controller and mix- 


ing valve actuated by thermocouple in the fast roll 
rpm.). 

(4) Same as (3) except actuated by thermocouple in 
the slow roll (24 rpm.). 

In the first system the temperature of the 
water Was held constant, but that of the roll surfaces 


outlet 


depended on the power required to mix the compound 
For mixing GR-S Black compounds, the surface tem- 
perature reached more than 10° F. 
temperature. In order to utilize this system, it would 
adjust the control temperature of the 


above the desired 


be necessary {¢ 








HEAT EXCHANGER 


Fig. 7. Circulating system for heat transfer fluid 
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exit water for the particular compound being mixed 
in order to maintain temperature on the roll surfaces 
near the desired point. 

The other three systems were satisfactory for main- 
taining the temperature on the roll surfaces close to 
the control point. The second system provided the 
best control since there was independent control of 
each roll. This system, however, required dual control 
equipment, and the small improvement in precision 
hardly justified the additional cost. 

The fourth system was adopted for mixing rubber 
compounds banded on the slow roll. In mixing most 
rubber compounds with this system, the surface of 
the fast roll became slightly cooler than that of the 
slow roll. The only exception thus far noted occurred in 
mixing GR-I compounds, when the fast roll surface 
became hotter than that of the slow roll. 

In mixing rubber compounds banded on the fast 
roll, the third system was preferable. A switch could 
be provided to change from one system to the other. 

In order to minimize scale formation in the roll 
which would reduce the rate of heat transfer, the fluid 
passing through the rolls is circulated in a closed sys- 
tem, as shown in Figure 7. Two heat exchangers are 
used for heating or cooling, as required. 

The controlled air pressure regulates the position of 
the three air-actuated diaphragm valves. The three-way 
pneumatically controlled mixing valve operates over a 
range in air pressures from 5 to 11 psig. The pneu- 
matically controlled water valve begins to open as the 
air pressure decreases below 9 psig and is completely 
open at 2 psig. The pneumatically controlled steam 
valve begins to open as the pressure increases above 
9 psig and is completely open at 15 psig. 

For the water a 12-inch V-port valve is used, and 
for the steam a 14-inch needle valve. For precise con- 
trol, positive positioners are required on all valves. 


Compounds and Mixing Procedures 

The surface temperature of the fast roll was meas- 
ured with a surface pyrometer every 30 seconds during 
mixing compounds of six rubbers on the NBS rolls 
using the temperature control system recommended 
above. The following formulas and mixing procedures 
described in ASTM Designation D15-52T° were used: 


Rubber 
RSS Natural Rubber 


Formula and Mixing Procedure 
Sections 3, 4, 5 (a), and 6 (a) for 
Channel Black Type 
X-761 GR-S (GR-S 1500) Sections 3, 4, 5 (c), and 8 (a) for 

GR-S-10 Channel Black Type 
X-537 GR-S (GR-S Black Sections 3, 4, 5 (c), and 8 (a) for 

Masterbatch containing GR-S-10 Channel Black Type except 

55 parts HAF Black pbr.) for using 155 parts of the GR-S Black 
Masterbatch and omitting the EPC 
Black and step 3 in the mixing pro 
cedure 


GR-I-18 Sections 3, 4, 5 (e), and 9 (a) for 
Channel Black Type 
Hycar OR-25 Sections 5 (f) and 10 (a) except that 


20 minutes, instead of 7, were required 
to add the black in step 2 

Sections 3, 4, 5 (d), and 7 (a) for 
Channel Black Type 


Neoprene GN-A 


Compounds containing black were selected since 
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Fig. 8. Variation in surface temperature of the fast roll 
during mixing of rubber-black compounds on NBS rolls. 
The regulating thermocouple was in the slow roll. Rub- 
ber was put on the rolls at zero time; addition of black 
began at A, and the compound was first removed 
from the rolls at R. The zero points on the temperature 
differential scales correspond to 158° F. for Hevea, 


104° F. for GR-I-18, and 122° F. for other rubbers 


control of their temperature during mixing, particularly 
that of X-537 GR-S, is the most difficult. The control 
temperature was 104° F. tor the GR-I-18 compound, 
158° F. for the natural rubber compound, and 122° F. 
for the others. 


Experimental Results 

The deviations of the surface temperature of the fast 
roll from the control temperature were plotted for the 
entire period of mixing each compound, as shown in 
Figure 8. The rubber was placed on the roils at zero 
time. The surface temperature immediately increased, 
but was under control within two minutes except in 
the case of GR-I-18 and Hycar OR-25. GR-I-18 be- 
haved anomalously as previously noted. Hycar OR-25 
formed a lacy, instead of a solid band and did not 
adhere tightly to the slow roll until most of the black 
was added. 

The maximum deviation for any compound was 7° F., 
and the deviation during the major portion of the 
except for X-537 


+ 


mixing period was usually within 2 
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GR-S and GR-I-18. The surface temperature of the 
fast roll was about 3° lower than the control point 
during mixing of X-537 GR-S and about 6° higher 
during mixing of GR-I-18. In both cases the surface 


temperature of the slow roll was constant within the 
precision of the measurements (about 1° F.). 

If each roll were separately controlled, the surface 
temperatures of both rolls would be expected to be 
within 2> F. of the control point except possibly for 
the first two minutes after the rubber has been banded 
on the rolls. When the rubber compound was removed 
from the rolls, there was a temporary decrease in the 
surface temperature of both rolls. When the compound 
was rolled and passed end-wise through the rolls, the 
surface temperature fluctuated about 4° above and 
below the control point. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study was made of the effect of the surface tem- 
perature of the rolls of a six- by 12-inch laboratory 
mill on the properties of GR-S compounds and means 
of controlling this temperature. It was found that the 
properties of the GR-S compound depend on the surface 
temperature of the mixing rolls. 

No practical method of controlling the temperature 
of conventional rolls was found because of the slow 
rate of heat transfer. Therefore three types of special 
rolls, including one designed at the National Bureau of 
Standards. were investigated. The heat transfer char- 
acteristics of the NBS rolls permitted automatic control 
of their temperatures to within 7° F. during mixing of 
natural rubber and several synthetic elastomers, with 
only one controller being used. 

A mill with the special NBS rolls has been in opera- 
tion for about a year and has resulted in a marked 
improvement in the control of mixing of rubber com- 
pounds. The automatic temperature control has been 
much more convenient than manual control and has 
saved considerable time since the rolls do not have to 
be warmed by milling scrap rubber. 


Material Laboratory Apparatus 
(Continued from page 481) 


terially affected when reading of back force are taken. 
In addition, the apparatus is suitable for use in measur- 
ing the compression set of rubber materials in accord- 
ance with Method B of ASTM Method D395. 
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NBS Develops Laboratory Testing of 
Meteorological Balloons 


A laboratory method for predicting the flight perform- 
ance of neoprene aerological sounding balloons has been 
developed by G. M. Martin, John Mandel, and R. D. 
Stiehler, of the National Bureau of Standards at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
laboratory method has been sought for to save the cost 
of actual flight-testing. 

According to the Bureau of Standards, the method 
effectively simulates actual flight conditions by giving 
a small sample of the balloon material a two-dimensional 
stretch at temperatures approximating those encountered 
at high altitudes. From measurements made on the 
stretched material, the maximum altitude to be expected 
in flight can be computed. 

Sounding balloons are usually made of a neoprene 
film with an unstretched thickness of about 0.003- 
inch and a weight of 500-600 grams. These balloons are 
inflated with hydrogen or helium to a specified lift 
and rise about 0.3-kilometer a minute. The NBS test, 
however, uses superdry nitrogen in order to minimize the 
amount of water vapor present, which would otherwise 
introduce an extraneous factor. 

In the test, a circular piece of the neoprene film is 
clamped around its circumference and inflated over a 15- 
20-minute period, while measurements are made of the 
differential pressure across the patch, the distance be- 
tween bench marks on its surface, and the maximum 
dimension of the patch. The inflation is carried out 
inside a cold box maintained at the desired temperature 
by a detachable servo unit. 

The measurements continue until the balloon has 
burst. From the data the average ultimate elongation 
and bursting pressure of the balloon material tested are 
obtained. Because a balloon drifting into the upper 
atmospheres eventually becomes an oblate spheroid, the 
stress-strain characteristics vary across its area. In the 
NBS lab test, therefore, the pressure differences from 
patch to patch must be ascertained. 

This final estimate is based on two statistically de- 
termined quantities: the effective elongation and the 

(Continued on page 532) 
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EDITORIALS 


Should and Could There Be Standardized Coding 
of Synthetic Rubbers ? 


NOW that the government synthetic rubber 
producing facilities have been transferred to 
private industry, the very considerable advan- 
tages of competition among the several pro- 
ducers of GR-S type copolymers will benefit 
the consumers of these rubbers in the quality 
of the material and the technical service pro- 
vided, as well as in eventual lower cost. There 
may be some temporary disadvantages, how- 
ever, since the consumer has, in some cases, as 
many as seven different sources of a given 
grade of GR-S type rubber, and the method of 
identifying this grade may not always be so 
good as that used previously by the govern- 
ment operating agency. 

The majority of the producers of GR-S type 
rubbers has retained the numerical suffixes 
used by the government to identify the so- 
called “hot” or “cold” or “hot pigmented” or 
“cold masterbatched” copolymers. Com- 
pounders are beginning to wonder, however, 
how long these suffixes will be retained and 
whether the information regarding polymer- 
ization method, composition, types of carbon 
blacks and or oils in masterbatches, and sim- 
ilar information will be available from the 
several producers. Most of the price lists re- 
ceived to date have included most of this 
information, but some have not. 

There is also some concern as to the 
methods that will be used by the several pro- 
ducers to code new rubbers as they are de- 
veloped, that is, will the coding system be 
universal, or will each producer use a different 
system? 

The number of commercial GR-S dry poly- 
mers and latices in existence before plant dis- 
posal was about 50, but with nine producers 
of these rubbers and latices, the number of 
trade names and designations has multiplied 
severalfold, even though not all of the pro- 
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ducers are making all of the 50 or more pre- 
vious government commercial grades. 


The question of the moment is whether or 
not a cooperative effort will be developed by 
the producers for identifying and coding their 
GR-S type polymers, and whether this effort, if 
made, will provide consumers with adequate 
information and will not result in any legal 
problems for the producers. 

The producers of GR-S type polymers have 
already taken one cooperative step in asking 
the D-11 Committee on Rubber of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials to transfer 
the government test methods for synthetic 
rubbers to ASTM standards, after making 
such revisions and changes as might be decided 
upon by this committee. The committee en- 
gaged in this work includes representatives 
of both producers and consumers. 


Should the job of maintaining a more or less 
standard system of identification of synthetic 
rubbers be included in the work of this ASTM 
committee, or should it be the job of an 
established trade association or of an associa- 
tion not yet formed, or should not attempt be 
made to standardize the synthetic rubbers on 


a cooperative basis? 


If there are those among our readers who 
would like to express their opinions on this 
subject or other subjects as they develop dur- 
ing the transition period in synthetic rubber 
in this country, we would be glad to use the 
columns of RUBBER WorLD for a forum on 


such subjects. 


RY Learner 


EDITOR 
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Meetings and Reports 








Details of Akron Rubber Group's 
Protective Materials Symposium—| 


The January 28 meeting of the Akron 
Rubber Group at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Akron, O., was devoted to a symposium on 
“Protective Materials for Rubber: Anti- 
oxidants. Antiozonants. and Waxes,” and 
the remarks of the moderator and of the 
five panelists are digested below. Presided 
over by G. Stafford Whitby. director of 
rubber research at the University of Akron. 


the panel consisted of A. M. Neal. E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.. Inc.: D. E. 
Baker. Monsanto Chemical Co.: I. E. Cut- 
ting. Naugatuck Chemical Division. United 
States Rubber Co.; and A. R. Davis. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

Questions and answers follow the speak- 
ers’ addresses. 


Introduction to the Symposium 


G. S. Whitby 
University of Akron 


Antioxidants rank second only to ac- 
celerators among the critical components 
used in rubber compounding. The amount 
used is slightly less than 2“ by weight of 
all the new rubber, natural and synthetic, 
consumed by industry. When we use the 
term antioxidant. we are really using it as 
an abbreviation for anti-auto-oxidant be- 
cause the phenomenon is one of auto-oxi- 
dation, that is to say. of oxidation by the 


air without the application of drastic 
chemicals. 
We do not yet fully understand the 


mechanisms by which the auto-oxidation 
of rubber takes place and by which anti- 
oxidants function in preventing it. We have 
had to proceed essentially on empirical 
lines in testing and selecting materials 
which will function satisfactorily in a prac- 
tical way. 

Most effective antioxidants can be classi- 
fied as either phenols or aromatic bases. 
Compcunds in these two classes have the 
ability in many instances to react readily 
with atmospheric oxygen. The.original idea 
in trying to develop antioxidants was to 
find chemicals that would react preferen- 
tially with oxygen so that the rubber would 
be spared. We know that was the wrong 
but it was the that 
the search. 

In considering the theory of the mecha- 
nism of the auto-oxidation of rubber and 
of antioxidant action we ought not to focus 
ittention exclusively on the fact that the 
alpha-methylenic position in the rubber 
molecule is a position of special reactivity. 
Rubbe; ‘s also full of double bonds. One 
out of every three of the carbon-to-carbon 
bonds in the chain is a double bond. 


theory. idea started 
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We ought also to take advantage of the 
study of the auto-oxidation of substances 
other than rubber in providing suggestions 
that may help us in the field of rubber. It 
would be wrong to claim that there is any 
Strict parallelism between rubber and other 
types of oxidizable organic materials in 
regard to the precise choice of the most 
efficient antioxidant. Nevertheless there are 
broad similarities. In a study of the oxida- 
tion of molten paraffin wax by oxygen con- 
ducted by Morawetz. of Bakelite Corp.. 
very many substances were examined as 
inhibitors of this oxidation of a saturated 
hydrocarbon. 

Among the more effective inhibitors ex- 
amined are quite a number of substances 
that we know to be antioxidants for rub- 


face (35; sc. 





G. Stafford Whitby 


ber. Phenols, for instance. the sce-called 
hindered phenols, where both the ortho 
and para positions are blocked; phenol sul- 
fides. reaction products of phenols with 
sulfur chloride; and a rubber antioxidant 
used in Germany: namely, DOD, or di- 
para-hydroxy diphenyl. Another inhibitor 
of the oxidation of paraffin was butyl gal- 
late. known to be an effective antioxidant 
in fats and vegetable oils to prevent 
rancidity. Again, di-secondary-butyl-para- 
phenylene-diamine, sold as a gasoline anti- 
oxidant. has also been recommended as 
a rubber antioxidant under the name 
Tenamene-2. 

In our own work in trying to develop a 
screening test for antioxidants we have 
found that in almost all cases there seems 
to be a parallelism between the relative 
potency of antioxidants in rubber and the 
drying of films of an unsaturated alkyd 
Where the unsaturation is derived from 
maleic anhydride. and alpha-methylene 
groups are lacking. 

I suggest that we take a broad view of 
the problem of the mechanism of action 
of antioxidants. In the aute-oxidation of 
rubber we should not focus all our atten- 
tion on the reactivity of the alpha-meth- 
ylene group. If we pursue both fundamen- 
tal studies and empirical investigations. we 
can expect to make still further advances 
than those already made. 


General Antioxidants 


for Synthetic Rubber Products 


A. M. Neal 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


[he superior resistance of synthetic rub- 
ber products to the degradative effects of 
heat. oxygen. and ozone has been so thor- 
oughly established that it is difficult to 
realize that one of the most serious defi- 
ciencies of the German methyl rubber of 
World War I was its extreme sensitivity to 
oxidation. Excluding Butyl and Hypalon. 
where most of the resistance is a result of 


the structure of the polymer. that is, its 
lack of chemical unsaturation. the pre 
eminent position of modern synthetic rub 
ber with respect to deterioration is the re 
sult of the development of antioxidants 
Even with Butyl and Hypalon., antioxidants 
are normally added to produce products 
having the greatest resistance to attack. 
Two fortuitous circumstances relating to 
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the use of antioxidants with synthetic rub- 
ber are worthy of mention. First, those 
general-purpose antioxidants developed for 
use with natural rubber have proved effec- 
tive with synthetic rubbers. Second, the 
general-purpose antioxidants are even more 
effective in synthetic rubber than in natu- 
ral rubber. 

Unvulcanized natural rubber contains an 
antioxidant that is highly effective in pro- 
tecting the gum, but this is destroyed dur- 
ing vulcanization and must be replaced. 
As for synthetic rubber, it was found early 
that without the presence of a protective 
agent the unvulcanized material rapidly 
oxidized to produce a hard resinous sub- 
stance devoid of rubber-like properties. 
This condition was particularly true for 
those rubbers based on butadiene. Subse- 
quently the general-purpose antioxidants 
such as phenyl-beta-naphthylamine and the 
ketone-diphenyl-amine reaction products 
were shown effective in eliminating this 
deterioration. On the other hand the rate 
of oxidation was accelerated in unvulcan- 
ized natural rubber with these additives. 

Recent work has shown that some incon- 
sistencies can result from attempts to evalu- 
ate the life expectancy of rubber products 
solely by means of accelerated aging tests. 
One investigation came to the conclusion 
that the presence of 1% of a general-pur- 
pose antioxidant, such as _ phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine. in a GR-S tread stock will 
approximately double the life expectancy 
of that stock as measured by the air oven 
test at 100° C. Dinsmore and Fielding have 
compared the age resistance of a natural 
rubber tread stock and a GR-S tread stock. 
both of which were protected with phenyl- 
beta-naphthylamine. concluding that by 
either the air bomb test or the Geer oven 
test the GR-S stock was the more resistant 
to deterioration. Other work has confirmed 
this finding. 

To date. however. no antiflexing anti- 
oxidant for synthetic rubber has been found 
as efficient as the special-purpose antiflex 
cracking antioxidants for natural rubber. 
But even in natural rubber these materials 
are more effective in preventing initiation 
of cracks than in preventing crack growth 
itself. With synthetic rubber, crack initia- 
tion is less important than crack growth. 





G. C. Maassen 
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As for neoprene, since it has been in 
use for more than 20 years. it is safer to 
correlate service life with accelerated aging 
tests than it is with GR-S and nitrile rub- 
bers. Neoprene has established an outstand- 
ing record for being resistant to oxidative 
degradation. The efficiency of antioxidants 
in neoprene products has been a large con- 
tributing factor to this record. It has been 
demonstrated that the addition of an anti- 
oxidant to the neoprene stock results in 
much greater aging resistance than does 
a similar addition to stocks of natural 
rubber. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
the rubber industry was the rapidity with 
which it translated the theoretical work of 
Moureau and Dufraisse in the oxidation of 
acrolein into the development of commer- 
cially valuable antioxidants for use in prac- 
tical rubber products. Their work was first 
published in 1922, and I hope my brief 
review of synthetic rubber antioxidants 
shows that the industry has been as alert 
in the 1940's as it was then. 





Arthur M. Neal 


General Antioxidants 
for Natural Rubber Products 


G. C. Maassen 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


It is Well Known that natural rubber con- 
tains small proportions of naturally occur- 
ring materials that serve as antioxidants. 
In 1895, Henriques demonstrated that if 
these materials are removed by acetone ex- 
traction, the rubber exhibits an increased 
tendency to oxidize. The use of synthetic 
antioxidants probably began in 1906 when 
Oenslager discovered the organic accelera- 
tors. materials which theoretically meet the 
definition of an antioxidant. By 1932. anti- 
oxidants were being consumed at the an- 
nual rate of 4.000.000 pounds. That figure 
represented 0.5 of the consumption of 
rubber. Today the ratio has increased to 
1-2%. 

The antioxidants can be divided into the 
derivatives of phenols and the derivatives 
of aromatic amines. The phenol deriva- 
tives are Slightly less discoloring and stain- 
ing than the amines. but for the most part 
the amines are stronger antioxidants. 
Naphthylamines such as _ phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine and aldeo-alpha-naphthyla- 
mine are considered general antioxidants 
and are used for most general-purpose 
situations. as long as the dynamic charac- 
teristics, staining, and discoloration proper- 
ties are not taken into consideration. Then 
there are alkylated diphenyl amines. which 
are also used for general purposes and are 
slightly less staining. 

For flex life are offered such materials as 
the reaction products of acetone and di- 
phenylamines. as well as combinations of 
naphthylamines and diphenyl-paraphenyl- 
ene-diamines The diphenyl-paraphenylene- 
diamine is a very good material for im- 
proving the flex life of rubber articles. Its 
use. however. is limited because excessive 


( 


blooming occurs when quantities above 3“ 


are employed. It is also known that it is 
needed to protect against copper and man- 
ganese deterioration. It is thought that the 
copper and the manganese serve as cata- 
lysts for the oxidation reaction, and such 
a material needs to serve the dual function 
of deactivating copper and manganese and 
acting as an antioxidant. Materials such as 
dibeta-naphthyl-phenyldiamine and disali- 
cyl-propylene-diamines, in combination 
with other antioxidants, have been found 
valuable in this respect. 
For heat resistance there 
such as the alkylated polymerized dihydro 
quinolines and, when a minimum of stain- 
ing and discoloration is required. the alky- 


are materials 
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Tated hindered phenols. For resistance to 
ozone attack antioxidants used in quantities 
greater than those normally employed for 
antioxidant purposes have been found mod- 
erately valuable. Many materials deemed 
practical for ozone protection are too toxic 
for general use. 

Time does not permit me to go into a 
full dissertation on antioxidants. and I do 
not mean to infer that only the materials 
mentioned are suitable for the testing con- 
ditions described. 


Antiozonants 
D. E. Baker 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


It is now generally accepted that crack- 
ing in rubber is caused primarily by the 
action of ozone and not from such things 
as poor compounds. excessive flexing. sun- 
shine. and heat. as previously believed. The 
concentration of ozone is today higher than 
at any previous time for which records are 
obtainable. This concentration varies sea- 
sonally and sectionally., with rubber show- 
ing the most deterioration during spring 
and summer. 

We have attempted to reduce or elimi- 
nate much of this cracking by adding vari- 
ous waxes. oils, and antioxidants. The suc- 
cess of this method has depended on the 
application of the item and the locality in 
which it is used. Within the last ten years 
antiozonants have been developed which 
do materially reduce cracking caused by 
ozone. 

The term antiozonant is preferable to 
antiozidant for this class of materials in 
order to prevent confusing the term with 
antioxidant. which has no general basis. 
The dosages of these antiozonants will vary 
with the compound and severity of service. 
but usually a level of 2° is thought fairly 
safe for protection. 


Non-Staining 








A. R. Davis 


Antioxidants 


for Dry Compounded and Latex Products 


A. R. Davis 


American Cyanamid Co. 


The term non-staining is used to‘describe 
those antioxidants which impart no color 
to the rubber product and do not them- 


1E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
elastomers division. 

-R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

® Shell Chemical Corp 

*Enjay Co. 

* Dow Chemical Co 

® Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., chemical 
division. 

7 American Cyanamid Co.. intermediate and 
rubber chemicals department. 

S Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Department. 
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selves develop color on exposure to light 
or other aging conditions. White or light- 
colored rubber products in general develop 
some discoloration in the absence of an 
antioxidant. The degree of discoloration 
depends upon such factors as the type of 
rubber, ratio of sulfur, type of acceleration, 
and type of softeners, plasticizers, filler, 
and reinforcing pigment. A non-staining 
antioxidant must, therefore, develop little 
or no color above that normally caused 
by aging or use of the rubber product. 
The best non-staining antioxidants be- 
long to the class of chemicals known as 
phenols. Typical phenolic type antioxi- 


dants follow: p-phenylphenol (Parazone'). 
giving only fair protection in ratios of 
0.5-1.0% during normal aging, and slight 
discoloration under sunlight; monobenzy! 
ether of hydroquinone (AgeRite Alba‘). 
giving moderate protection against oxida- 
tion, flexing, and frosting at ratios of 
0.25-1.0%,. and some discoloration — in 
white rubber under sunlight; 2,6-ditertiary- 
butyl-4-methylphenol (DBC. Ionol*, Dee- 
nax'), giving mild protection against oxi- 
dation in ratios of 1.0-2.0%, and prac- 
tically no discoloration on exposure to sun- 
light: styrene-phenol reaction products 
(AgeRite Spar.? Styphen I.” Wing-Stay-S"). 
giving mild protection against oxidation in 
ratios of 1.0-2.0%, and practically no dis- 
coloration under sunlight; 2,2’-methylene 
bis (4-methyl-6-tert. butylphenol), (Anti- 
oxidant 2246‘), giving very good protec- 
tion against oxidation in ratios of 0.25- 
2.0%, slight discoloring under light, and 
protection against flexing and surface oxi- 
dation; 2.2’-methylene bis (4-ethyl-6-tert. 
butylphenol), (Antioxidant 425%), giving 
very good protection against oxidation in 
ratios of 0.25-2.0%, and practically no 
discoloration at exposure to sunlight: 4.4’- 
butylidene bis (3-methyl-6-tert. butylphe- 
nol), (Santowhite Powder’). giving very 
good protection against oxidation in ratios 
of 1.0-2.0%, and very slight discoloration 
on exposure; and, finally. 4,4’-thio bis 
(3-methyl-6-tert. butylphenol), (Santowhite 
Crystals’), giving very good _ protection 
against oxidation in ratios of 1.0-2.0%, 
and only a small amount of discoloration 
on exposure to sunlight. 


Waxes 
|. E. Cutting 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Ozone attacks the polymer molecule of 
the double bonds to form ozonide. The 
rubber must be under stress before ozone 
cracking will take place. These stresses are 
present in all vulcanized articles. There ap- 
pears to be a critical point for every rubber 
compound, but it is usually in the range of 
10-50% elongation. Below this critical 
point the cracks become smaller and rather 
deep. Above the critical point the cracks 
become smaller and more numerous. Ozone 
cracking does not require sunlight and will 
take place in the dark as well. 

Several chemicals are available to com- 
bat ozone cracking, both static and dy- 
namic, but they can be used only in black 
stocks as they cause discoloration and lac- 
quer staining. 

In addition, waxes are widely used for 
this purpose, since they will exude and 
form a protective surface film. The film 
should be sufficiently flexible. thin enough 
so that it will not flake off, and fluid 
enough for it to rise to the surface and 
replace any worn-out section of the film. 
Too-low melting waxes may be reabsorbed 
into the rubber during summer tempera- 
tures. High-melting waxes offer good pro- 
tection in summer, but winter temperatures 
lessen the migration rate and impair their 
effectiveness. 
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In conjunction with an  antiozonant, 
waxes are especially suitable for certain 
types of dynamic service. The waxes inhibit 
static cracking: while the antiozonants aug- 
ment this effect and also protect during 
flexing of the rubber. The blend of wax 
needed depends upon the season and _ lo- 
cality. as well as the type of polymer and 
kind of compounding ingredients employed. 
Fillers, for example. absorb wax and dic- 
tate the use of a higher percentage of wax. 
up to 20 in some cases. 

The solubility of waxes in different poly- 
mers varies. GR-S type of rubber absorbs 
larger amounts than natural rubber; while 
in the nitrile rubbers and the chloroprenes. 


the lower melting point blends have been 
found more effective than the higher melt- 
ing point blends. For Butyl rubber the 
medium-range melting point blends are 
recommended. 

Frosting. which has the appearance of 
a white bloom, is another effect from ozone 
exposure and is prevalent during the 
warmer seasons under conditions of high 
humidity. Protection from frosting can be 
blended into a mixture of waxes by proper 
choice of ingredients. The amount of wax 
used to prevent frosting is usually less than 
that required for protecting against ozone 
cracking. 

(To he concluded) 


SAE Meeting Papers on Tires 


Among the papers presented at the 
Golden Anniversary summer meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., June 12-17, were 
several On tire and tire developments. 

“Operation of Passenger Tires at High 
Speeds” was presented by E. H. Wallace 
and S. A. Lippmann, of United States Rub- 
ber Co. These authors first pointed out that 
progress in tire manufacture had increased 
passenger-car tread mileage steadily until 
the national average in 1954 was almost 
30,000 miles. In addition, the danger of 
blowouts has been minimized. skid and 
traction qualities improved. and reliability 
against “flats” from punctures improved by 
the move to tubeless construction. 

Complacency, however. is not in order. 
for driving at high speeds is becoming 
more prevalent. At a sustained speed of 
100 mph., the standard tire at normal in- 
flation and load will fail in about 50 miles. 
This same tire does not fail in continuous 
operation at 94 mph. 

Power consumed by a standard tire in 
the range from 0 to 100 mph. varies in 
straight-line relation up to about 50 mph.: 
at higher speeds, more than linearly. The 
point at which the curve departs from 
linear behavior is called the critical speed. 
The relation of inflation. tread weight and 
design, and cord angle of passenger-car 
tires to critical speed and means of ob- 
taining improved operation at high speeds 
were discussed, and it was concluded that 
large-scale improvements in high-speed 
operation, for the present at least. appear 
to be limited to constructional changes 
alone. 


Elastomer and Plastics Group 


The Annual Short Talks Symposium of 
the Elastomer & Plastics Group. North- 
eastern Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety, was held at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., May 17, 
with William H. Crandall, Frederick S. 
Bacon Laboratories, presiding. Fifty-five 
members and guests attended. 

The five speakers and their subjects in- 
cluded Ernst A. Hauser, MIT, “The Mor- 
phology of Elastic Silicones”: Kenneth A. 
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“Practical Tire Research” was the title 
of a paper presented by V. E. Gough. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd.. England. This author 
dealt with studies of the distribution force 
and movement within the tire-ground con- 
tact as the tire Operates at a slip angle. 
studies of buffing patterns observed on 
worn treads. a new method of presenting 
the cornering properties of tires and _ its 
application, and a picture of a traction or 
standing wave in a tire on a flat road high 
speed. 

“Tires for High Performance Cars” by 
T. J. P. Joy, D. C. Hartley, and D. M. 
Turner, Avon India Rubber Co.. Ltd.. also 
of England. included the comment that 
successful tire design is a matter of com- 
promise. High speed characteristics, for 
example. may be obtained by low crown 
angles. stiff undertread constructions, or 
high inflation pressures. but at sacrifice of 
riding comfort. Also, operation under we‘ 
road conditions makes necessary majer 
emphasis on tread designs and improve 
ments in such designs to provide for better 
wet-road operating performance which. 
however, in turn increases tire noise. 

“The New Drop Center Tubeless Truck 
Tire,” by T. A. Robertson and R. P. Pow- 
ers. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. ex- 
plained this method of mounting tubeless 
tires on trucks: while “A Universal Pro- 
gram for Tubeless Truck Tires,” by C. R. 
Case. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. gave 
details of the Tru-Seal program employing 
truck rims of more than one piece with a 
rubber seal between the rim parts. as of- 
fered by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


Holds Short-Talk Symposium 


Loftman, Godfrey L. Cabot. Inc.. “General 
Characteristics of Synthetic Silicas”: Irving 
Pockel. Cambridge Industries, Inc.. “Special 
Polyesters’: Martin E. Conroy, M. W. 
Kellogg Co., “Kel-F Elastomers”: and 
Richard S. Cass. Bacon Laboratories, “The 
Determination of Plasticizer Vapor Pres- 
sure.” 

Dr. Hauser demonstrated how the phy- 
sical condition of elastomeric films cast on 
screens by evaporation of solvents could 


be interpreted as an inaication of the 
molecular weight distribution of the elas- 
tomer. The silicone rubbers he described 
exhibited the filament-and-globule structure 
characteristic of natural rubber. Mixtures 
of silicone rubber with natural rubber or 
Butyl, he said, could be vulcanized and 


would then show tensile strengths up to 
4.800 psi. 
Mr. Loftman described the 22 grades of 


synthetic silicas available from the seven 
American producers engaged in this work. 
These silicas are produced in both liquid 
phase and vapor phase: each class of 
material is further subdivided into un- 
treated. aqueous dispersion, and surface- 
treated subclasses. The properties and ap- 
plications of each group were outlined, 
including the use of vapor phase silica 
for improving Butyl wire stock by substi- 
tuting 10 parts of the silica for 50 of the 
150 parts of clay ordinarily employed. 

Mr. Pockel discussed the common mon- 
omers and their polymers in terms of 
plasticizer needs and dealt with the dibasic 
acids and glycols now commercially avail- 
able as sources of material for completely 
polymerized. liquid plastcizers. He de- 
scribed the investigation that led to the 
discovery of adipic acid-diethylene glycol 
as the only satisfactory plasticizer of this 
type for polyvinyl acetate and concluded 
with an outline of the plasticizers suitable 
for polyvinyl chloride and polyvinyl al- 
cohol. 

Mr. Conroy listed 
Kel-F elastomer, including excellent re- 
sistance to peroxides and corrosive fuming 
acids, thermal stability. resistance to abra- 
sion. low water absorption. good electrical 
properties, and a wide compounding com- 
patibility. Compounding, curing. process- 
ing. methods of fabrication. and evaluation 
of vulcanizates and products were also de- 
scribed. This fluorocarbon rubber will be 
available semi-commercially in September. 
1955, selling at $25 a pound, it was re- 


the advantages of 


vealed. 

Mr. Cass 
for vapor pressure determination: namely, 
the static method, the boiling-point method. 
and the gas saturation method. He de- 
scribed the equipment he had devised to 
measure vapor pressure by gas saturation. 
This technique consists of passing a dry 
stream of nitrogen at constant rate and 
temperature through a 30-cc. sample of 
plasticizer contained in a glass bead-filled 
scrubber, from there into a heater, and 
finally through a weighing trap in a dry 
ice-cooled Dewar flask. 


discussed the three methods 


Thiokol Club Hears Fuller 


Calvin S. Fuller, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, delivered an address on Bell’s 
solar battery before the Thiokol Technical 
Club. meeting under an outdoor canopy 
on the grounds of Thiokol Chemical Corp.. 
Trenton, N. J.. May 25. More than 200 
guests and company employes were on 
hand for the evening's activities, which 
included a social hour and dinner. 

Assisted by B. S. Biggs. also of Bell, 
Dr. Fuller demonstrated the capabilities 
of the solar battery and outlined its de- 
velopment and potentialities. Essentially 


also 
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consisting of silicon plates of near-absolute 
chemical purity, the batteries convert light 
into electricity by means of electron trans- 
ference. 

Operating at about 6° efficiency. poor 
compared to that of other power sources, 
Dr. Fuller admitted. the batteries are 
nevertheless eventually expected to find 
practical application in a number of fields. 
Bell. for example. is currently experiment- 
ing with their use as voltage boosters for 
isolated sections of telephone lines. Prin- 
cipal advantages of the battery are its 
small size and extremely long service. 


Rubber Library Procedure 
Manual Planned 


The operating subcommittee of the Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S., Library at the Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, O., is preparing a 
manual of procedures for rubber libraries. 
This manual, which will be made available 
through the Rubber Division Library, will 
include chapters on basic library routines 
book selection and order work, 
classification and cataloging. reference and 
other information services. There will be 
an annotated bibliography of basic books 
and journals, and of technical data series 
available from various companies and 
government sources. 

The committee would welcome sugges- 
tions as to specific needs which should be 
met. It would also appreciate knowing of 
reference materials which have proved use- 
ful in various rubber companies and de- 
scriptions of procedure which have been 
worked out for specific problems within 
the industry. 

Ideas and suggestions may be sent to the 
Rubber Division Library, University of 
Akron, Akron 4, O., or to Miss Lois Brock. 
librarian, The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron 9, O. 


such as 


“Data Filing’ at Tlargi; 
Group on "Shore Leave" 


“Filing Compounding Information and 
Finding It” was the subject of an address 
by Kathleen S. Rostler. chemist and 
editor of “The Rubber Formulary.” be- 
fore The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc.. at the Hotel Statler. Los Angeles, 
Calif.. May 3. Mrs. Rostler described the 
various methods of recording compounding 
data by means of marginally punched 
[The evening’s dinner-méeting spon- 
sored by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. featured a program of entertainment 
arranged by Bob Meany and a drawing for 
nine prizes. 

The organization’s annual summer out- 
ing. held at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, 
Calif.. June 4 and 5. was dubbed “Shore 
Leave” and had 275 members and guests 

General chairman of the 


cards, 


in attendance. 
event was Carl Hoglund. R. D. Abbott Co.. 
Inc.. who was assisted by John Arensmeyer. 
Ratliff Rubber Co.: Glen Lucas and Dick 
Wells. both of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.: Andy Mitchell. E. I. du Pont de 
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Calvin S. Fuller discussing Bell Labs’ 

solar battery before the Thiokol Tech- 

nical Club. J. M. Ball, Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., listens at right 


Nemours & Co.. Inc.; John Arensmeyer. 
Ratliff Rubber: Don Montgomery, Xylos 
Rubber Co.; Mac MacDonald, Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co.; and Bob Roby. 
Accurate Products Co. 


Bugbee Says Research Will 
Boost Natural Rubber Use 


H. C. Bugbee. president, Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau, in a talk before the Washing- 
ton Rubber Group at the Pepco Audi- 
torium, Washington. D. C., May 8, stressed 
the necessity of natural rubber research 
if that material is to meet the vigorous 
competition of synthetic rubber. A film. 
“Rubber in Roads,” was also shown. 

Pointing out that research has been 
the cornerstone of the remarkable progress 
of synthetic rubber. Bugbee said that nat- 
ural rubber is in a similar position. de- 
pending for its future on the and 
new products that research now being 
carried out will make possible. 

“Natural research begins with the head 
start nature has already given it.” he said. 

The speaker affirmed his faith in the 
future of natural rubber. believing that the 
world economy for the next decade will 
consume all the rubber that can be pro- 
duced. both natural and synthetic. Natural 
rubber producers all over the world, he 
said, also believe in the material's future 
and are replanting heavily. 

Citing examples of the progress natural 
rubber research is making. Mr. Bugbee 
mentioned seeing in London samples in 
which the non-rubber constituents of 
latex had been isolated into a stable. solid 
state through new high-speed centrifuge 
and freeze-drying techniques. 

Other important developments. he ob- 


uses 


served, included tear- and abrasion-re- 
sistant rubber. low-temperature rubbers 
that will remain serviceable even when 


cooled rapidly to as low as — 80° C.. and 
cyclized rubber that made an ideal sub- 
stitute for leather soling. On the Conti- 
nent. he saw tires that were colored 
throughout. including the tread. as op- 


posed to this country where only colored 
sidewalls have been attempted. 

Describing the Natural Rubber Bureiu’s 
promotion of rubber in roads. Mr. Bugbee 
said that his organization had started the 
program in 1949 and had already laid 


down 71 test stretches of rubberized road 
in 27 states and in five Canadian provinces, 


Rubber Division Best Paper 
Award to Rugg and Scott 


The Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society. at its last 
meeting in Detroit, Mich., May 4-6, insti- 
tuted a “Best Paper Award.” by which the 
papers presented before its meetings Were 
judged on: (1) technical importance of 
subject matter: (2) quality of oral presenta- 
tion; (3) quality of the visual presentation 

A committee of reviewers from the 
Division selected the paper. “Adiprene B 
Urethane Rubber—II—Factors Influencing 
Its Processability,” by J. S. Rugg and 
G. W. Scott. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.. as the best 
paper given at the above-mentioned meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Rugg is a chemist at Du Pont’s 
elastomers division rubber laboratory, 
Deepwater, N. J. He is a native of Denver, 
Colo., and received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Denver in 1943. He was 
employed by Gates Rubber Co. from 1943 
until 1952, when he joined Du Pont. where 
he has been doing research and develop- 
ment work on tires and new synthetic rub- 
bers. He has made several prior contribu- 
tions to the technical literature on rubber. 

Dr. Scott was born in Cape Charles, Va. 
He was graduated from William & Mary 
College with a B.S. degree in 1938, and 
obtained his M.S. and then (in 1942) a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He has been doing research on 
organic chemicals, dyestuffs. petroleum 
chemicals, and elastomers with Du Pont 
1942. In May. 1955, he was trans- 
ferred to the Louisville Works. Louisville, 
Ky.. where he is engaged in applied re- 
search on neoprene production. Dr. Scott 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha 
Chi Sigma honor fraternities. 


since 


Conn. Group Hears Pike 


An illustrated Iecture on Far Eastern 
rubber plantations was given by Sidney J. 
Pike. president of S. J. Pike & Co.. Inc.. 
New York, N. Y., natural rubber importer. 
before the Connecticut Rubber Group. 
meeting at the Actors Colony. Seymour. 
Conn., May 20. The talk was based on 
Mr. Pike’s last Asiatic trip ta such rubber 
producing areas as Indo-China, Malaya. 
Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon and outlined 
the growing, tapping, preparation. packing, 
and shipping of rubber. Colored slides ac- 
companied the discussion. 
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High Attendance at Canadian-American Rubber Meetings 


The annual conference of the Rubber 
Division. Chemical Institute of Canada, 
held at the Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls. Ont.. had a record registration of 
200 Americans and Canadians; while some 
300 attended the regular joint meeting of 
the Buffalo Rubber Group and the Ontario 
Rubber Section. CIC. in the hotel later 
that day. The CIC’s Rubber Division 
luncheon had 168 present. 

The Rubber Division’s morning tech- 
nical session featured eight papers and 
was presided over by F. R. Gorrie, Cabot 
Carbon of Canada, Ltd.. and chairman of 
the Division. Garnet T. Page, general 
manager of the CIC. delivered the chief 
address at the luncheon, which outlined 
the organization’s functions. 

The eight technical papers, abstracts of 
which were published in the April, 1955, 
issue Of RUBBER WoRLD, were as follows: 

“Polyurethane Products,” by H. H. Aber- 
nathy. ciastomers division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.. Inc.. Wilmington, Del. 

“Growth and Agglomeration of Particles 
in Low-Temperature GR-S Latex,” by R. 
W. Brown and L. H. Howland, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co.. Naugatuck, Conn. (See page 471, 
this issue.) 

“Rubber and Related Material Applica- 
tions in Wire and Cable Manufacture,” by 
George C. Winspear, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.., 
New York. N. Y. 

“Effect of Temperature on Tire Yarn 
and Cord Properties,” by J. W. Illingworth 
and W. F. Kilby, Dunlop Research Center. 
Birmingham. England. 

“Industrial Research and Development 
Techniques.” by B. M. G. Zwicker, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co.. Cleveland. O. 

“Elastomeric Foams,” by T. H. Rogers. 
The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. 

“Nitrile Rubber in Polyvinyl Chloride 
Conveyor Belts,” by D. Hay. H. A. 
Pfisterer, and E. B. Storey, Polymer Corp.. 
Ltd.. Sarnia. Ont. 

“The Identification of Elastomers by 
Infrared Spectroscopy,” by W. H.. T. 
Davison. Dunlop Research Center. 

Officers elected during the Rubber Divi- 
sion’s business session included: chairman. 
Gordon Baxter. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada. Ltd.: vice chairman, O. R. 
Huggenberger. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.: 
secretary-treasurer, H. K. Cunliffe. Barrie 
Rubber Co.: and executive committee, 
J. A. Carr. Canadian Dunlop: E. J. 
Gibbon. C.I.L. (1954). Ltd.. and L. F. 
Huhta. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada. Ltd. Tom Davies. Polymer Corp., 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the slate. 

A motion put forward by Carl Croak- 
man, Binney & Smith, to the effect that 
the chairman of the Ontario Rubber Sec- 
tion, CIC. be made an ex-officio member 
of the executive committee of the Rubber 
Division and that the vice chairman of the 
Ontario Rubber Section be made a perma- 
nent appointee to the committee was 
voted on and approved. 

J. G. Dolan. chairman of the Quebec 
Rubber & Plastics Group. presided over 
the afternoon joint session. W. J. Nichol, 
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Canadian Dunlop, introduced the after- 
dinner speaker, M. E. Lerner, editor of 
Rubber Age, whose subject was “Some 


General Observations on the European 
Rubber Manufacturing Industry,” based on 
his tour of 36 rubber factories and labora- 
tories in nine European countries last 
summer. 

Members and guests on the dais included 
C. E. Johnson, Hewitt-Robins. Inc., chair- 
man of the Buffalo Rubber Group: E. R. 
Rowzee, Polymer Corp.. president of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada; A. M. Neal. 
du Pont, secretary of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry. A. C. S.: M. Stude- 
baker, Phillips Chemical Co., chairman of 
the Itaison committee of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S.: and Mr. Page. 


Groups Hold Outings 
Rhode Island Club Tees Off 


\ new.attendance record was set despite 
drizzle and drab skies when 272 members 
and guests appeared for the annual outing 
of the Rhode Island Rubber Group at the 
Pawtucket Country Club. Pawtucket. R. [.. 
June Golf and door prizes were con- 
tributed by 114 companies. 

Golf winners included the following: 
low gross, F. Newman. Respro. Inc.. and 
J. Christepher. guest. tied for with 
Tom Joy. Gulf Ol Co.. third: low net. E. 


first. 


Parent. Bestread Products. L. V. Sarni. 
Griswold Rubber Co.. and H. William 
Cook. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.: blind 


bogey winners. G. Ritchie. United States 
Rubber Co.. L. Rossiter. Napco Chemical 
Co.. and R. Szulik. Acushnet Process Co. 

Also. nearest to the pin. L. Yates. At- 
lantic Paper & Twine Co.. B. Mulligan. J. U. 
Starkweather Co.. and Tom Joy: mest 6's. 
Gordon White. Davol Rubber Ce.: most 
7’s. J. Mazza. United States Rubber Co.: 
mest &'s. R. Rowe. Sharples Chemical Co.: 
high gross, J. Martin. Goodrich Chemical: 
high net. R. Rowe: longest drive. F. New- 
man: and putting. S. H. Tinsley. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., and F. Langhorst. Stanley 
Chemical Co. 


Record Crowd for Boston Group 


The most populous outing in the history 
of the Boston Rubber Group was held at 
the Andover Country Club. Andover, 
Mass.. June 17. with 560 members in 
attendance. in addition to guests. Heading 
the outing committee was David W. Kirk- 
patrick, Chase-Walton Elastomers, Inc., 
and John Breen, Barrett & Breen Co., was 
director of the golf tournament. 

Top golf prizes were won by Philip 
Blanchard. T. C. Ashley Co., low net: 
A. Nelson. Hood Rubber Co., low gross: 
Harold Leach. Goodall-Sanford. — Inc.. 
kicker’s handicap: D. Larson, Haartz- 
Mason Co.. nearest to pin: and Leo Belli- 
veau, Converse Rubber Co.. putting. The 
traditional high net and high gross awards 
were garnered by L. Lord. Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Division. and P. Keo- 
hane. Avon Sole Co., respectively. W. K. 


Priestley, United States Rubber Co., won 
the drawing for a set of three Sam Snead 
golf clubs. Thirty-eight other prizes were 
distributed. 


New York Group Attendance 185 


The New York Rubber Group held its 
annual outing at Doerr’s Grove. Millburn, 
N. J.. June 9. with 185 members and 
guests putting in an appearance despite the 
fallen temperature and daylong drizzle. A 
variety of games and competitions con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon, and din- 
ner was followed by the awarding of prizes 

Winners included A. M. Gessler. Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co., captain of the 
winning soft ball team; M. F. Malkiewicz 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.. captain of the 
winning volley ball team: William Lamela. 
Okonite Co.. and M. R. Buffington, Lea 


Fabrics. Inc., first and second in the 
horseshoe contest: P. Calvin Fuller, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. and W. M. Meeker, 
Pequanoe Rubber Co.. top beccie team: 


M. R. Buffington. golf drive: Richard P. 
Ebersbach. American Hard Rubber Co., 
baseball throw: and B. D. Allen. Stauffer 
Chemical Co.. basketball throw. 

Prizes were distributed by B. Brittain 
Wilson. general manager. RUBBER WoRLD 
M. R. Buffington was outing chairman 


Fort Wayne Plays Golf 


The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group held its fourth annual golf outing 
at the Tippecanoe Lake Country Club, 
Leesburg. Ind.. June 10. with 210 members 
and guests present. Golf prizes. contrib- 
uted by 82 rubber and supplier com- 
panies. were won by Frances Frost. Frost 
Rubber Works. low Hession. 
Mogul! Rubber Co.. low net: C. White. 
foolcraft Industries. long drive; Al Robin- 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co.. 
second longest drive: Roy Marston, Binney 
& Smith. closest to pin: while F. Milward. 
Goodyear Chemical Co.. outdistanced his 
competition with a high gross of 167 
Seventeen other prizes were also awarded 

Chairman of the committee in charge of 
the outing was Walt Wilson, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co. 

Newly elected officers of the Group were 
reported as Jack L. Carlson, Paranite Wire 
& Cable Division of Essex Wire Corp.. 
chairman: Maurice J. O'Connor. O’Connor 
& Co.. vice chairman: and John Dixon, Jr.. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.. 
treasurer. 


gross: Ed 


son, 


secretary- 


Officers Elected by MCA 


John R. Hoover. president. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co.. has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc.. suc- 
ceeding Fred J. Emmerich, president, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. William C. Foster 
was reelected president and a director, 
and William H. Ward. vice president, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc., was 


elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
Also named were Howard S. Bunn, vice 
(Continued on page 513) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 








Washington Report and National News Summary 


In another report to the Congress in June, the Rubber 
Producing Facilities. Disposal Commission claimed a 
total return of $415 million for sale of the synthetic 
rubber plants. This figure is about $10 million more 
than the total book value and operating deficit since 
the beginning of the government's program, but includes 
the cash balance held by the operating agency. 

Transfer of the Baytown, Tex., GR-S plant to United 
Carbon Co. by mid-July seems assured. Bills have been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress for the sale of 
the Institute, W. Va., copolymer plant, but for non- 
rubber use. 

Defense rubbers and 
plastics were outlined by John B. Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment, at a meeting of the Chemical Engineers Club 


Department needs for new 


Macauley, 


of Washington in June. 

The United States granted and received certain tariff 
concessions on rubber products from Japan, according 
to a State Department announcement of June 9. 


Robinson-Patman Act has been recommended by a 
committee appointed by the U.S. Attorney General, 
but was opposed in hearings before the House Judiciary 
anti-trust subcommittee last month. 

New figures for the degree of conformance 
standards for natural rubber imports of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association for 1954 were revealed at 
the Second International Rubber Quality and Packing 
Conference in New York in early May. Although there 
was some effort to lower RMA_ standards, no real 
changes were approved, About 35 representatives of 


with 


natural rubber producing and consuming nations from 
adhroad discussed natural rubber quality and packing 
improvement with U.S.A. representatives at this meeting. 

New statistics for rubber production and use in 1954 
and new estimates for 1955 have been reported in detail 
by the International Rubber Study Group. 

The United Rubber Workers union has called for a 
pay increase and a discussion of a guaranteed annual 
wage this year, but industry management stated that 





The repeal of the quantity limit proviso of the 








Washington Report 


By ARTHUR J. KRAFT 








Baytown Plant Transfer Probable in July; Institute Plant 
Non-Rubber Use Sale Proposed 


The federal law under which the gov- 
ernment sold its synthetic rubber plants 
had as a primary goal a selling price rep- 
resenting “full, fair value” to the nation’s 
taxpayers. That was two years ago. Today. 
with the selling job successfully behind 
them, the government's salesmen can add 
a brief postscript. If “full. fair value” is 
what a willing buyer will pay a willing 
seller, it helps if there are plenty of will- 
ing buyers. 


Disposal Commission's June Report 


That, at least. is the lesson some will 
draw from the experience of the three- 
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member Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission, which sold the 25 syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private industry. By 
any definition they did well. receiving for 
the facilities alone $10 million more than 
the taxpayers put into them. Reporting to 
Congress in June, Chairman Holman D. 
Pettibone and his fellow commissioners 
claimed a total return of $415 million 
from the transfer of the plants. The 25 
facilities themselves brought in $270,796,- 
000; while the remaining $145 million rep- 
resents payments by plant purchasers for 
inventories, spare parts, net additions to 
plants. and finished rubber. plus the return 
to the Treasury of the cash balance held 


the GAW cannot be discussed this year. 


by the government operating agency and 
other cash generated by the sale. In con- 
trast, the net book value of all plants and 
other assets in the program was put at 
$128.088.000, and the government's oper- 
ating deficit since the start of the program 
in World War II at $132.700,000. a total 
of $260.788,000. That’s $10,008,000 less 
than the amount recovered in payment for 
the capital assets of the 25 plants. includ- 
ing the Baytown GR-S copolymer plant. 


July Baytown Transfer Date 


That a prevalence of eager bidders 
helped swell the Treasury's coffers was 
nowhere more evident than in the sales 
price of the Baytown plant. Nine bids were 
received when the bidding deadline came 
on April 29, the highest a $4.120,000 offer 
by Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. The 
Commission regarded this as too low for 
a plant with a gross book value exceeding 
$10 million and told the bidders so in its 
memorandum of May 17. Moreover, the 
Commission didn’t want to sell to Good- 
year—since that firm already owned two 
synthetic rubber plants purchased earlier 
this year. 

Mulling over the situation, the Commis- 
sion in its May 17 “memo” told the eight 
other bidders that it would take no less 
than $4.8 million for the plant. At the 
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same time, it gave the eight remaining bid- 
ders seven days to appear at the Commis- 
sion’s Offices each with a final offer in 
hand; the bidder coming in with the top 
figure on that date would get the plant. 
Goodyear, meanwhile, informed that it 
was out of the running, instantly withdrew 
from the race. The gamble with the eight 
others paid off, as all but two jacked up 
their original bids on May 25. The plant 
was sold that same afternoon to United 
Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va., for $7,- 
153,000. 

All this and more was disclosed by the 
Commission in a 64-page report to Con- 
gress on June 13, recommending approval 
of the sale to United Carbon, the world’s 
third largest carbon black producer. The 
firm actually will pay $8.644,000—includ- 
ing $1,491,000 for various inventories and 
net additions to the plant. The Attorney 
General has endorsed the sale as consistent 
with the anti-trust laws and likely to foster 
competition in the synthetic rubber indus- 
try. Probable transfer date is mid- or late 
July. It would take a veto resolution by 
either house of Congress by July 10 to 
block the sale, and not a peed of opposi- 
tion to the sale had been heard in either 
chamber as of late June. 

The Commission’s report of June 13 
made the first disclosure of prices offered 
by the various bidders for the Baytown 
GR-S plant. It also gave much information 
on what rubber consumers can expect of 
the plant’s future operator, United Carbon. 

The initial bids received April 29 follow 
(listed alphabetically): American Resinous 
Chemicals Corp., $3,680,000; Baytown 
Rubber & Chemical Co., $3,175,000; Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., $3,327.500; 
General Tire & Rubber Co., $2,739,236; 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp., $4.- 
120,000; Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.., 
$3,000,000; Edwin W. Pauley, $3,250,000; 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., $3.130,000 (with- 
drew as bidder morning of May 25); and 
United Carbon Co., $3,253,000. 

United Carbon agreed in its contract to 
sell all its GR-S output available on the 
open market and sell at least 40% to small 
business firms at “fair prices.” In its pro- 
posal, the firm said that while the Bay- 
town plant has an assigned capacity of 
44.000 tons, a “more realistic” figure for 
sustained production is 36.000 tons, and it 
probably won't be able to top 33,000 tons 
if, as expected, United Carbon is called 
upon to make a variety of polymers each 
used in small volume, an operation requir- 
ing “considerable downtime.” The com- 
pany said it has no intention of getting 
into the business of making rubber goods. 

“United is fully cognizant of the fact 
that the masterbatch type of rubber pro- 
duced in this plant is particularly suitable 
for use by small manufacturers. United 
has a wide acquaintanceship among small 
rubber manufacturers and would make a 
special effort to see that their requirements 
for synthetic rubber are met.” the com- 
pany’s bid proposal said. 

“United believes that its present carbon 
black sales arrangement is ideal for dis- 
posing of the end-products of this plant. 
United maintains its own sales offices in 
Boston, New York. Chicago, Akron, and 
Memphis and has sales agents in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico and in all foreign countries. 
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These sales representatives are in daily 
contact with manufacturers of rubber 
products in connection with the sales of 
carbon black, and their services would be 
available in disposing of the production 
from this plant. 

“For some time United has been anxious 
to enlarge its activities and diversify its 
operations. The purchase (of the Baytown 
GR-S plant) offers an excellent opportunity 
for such diversification since the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber is not unrelated to 
its current activities, and in view of its 
background and present organization it has 
every reason to believe that it can become 
a strong and aggressive member of this 
expanding and important industry. 
United is fully aware of the part which re- 
search and development will play in the 
future of synthetic rubber, and it is large 
enough, both from the standpoint of fi- 
nances and its emphasis on research, to 
compete vigorously with the other mem- 
bers of the industry. In connection with 
the operation of this facility, United plans 
to pursue an aggressive research program, 
and as new or specialized types of syn- 
thetic rubber are developed, it expects to 
produce the same in this plant to the ex- 
tent that market demand from time to time 
may warrant.” 


Tank Cars Left 


If it gets by Congress, the Baytown sale 
will leave the Commission with only the 
sale of the government tank-car fleet to 
get out of the way before closing out the 
job which brought it into being nearly two 
years ago. Eleven firms submitted bids for 
some or all of the 446 pressure tank cars. 
and the Commission was still dickering 
with them in late June. None of the 11 has 
been identified by the Commission, al- 
though one—Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.—became known last month. In its 
bid proposal for the Baytown plant, this 
company also named $1,500 as the price it 
was willing to pay for each of 75 large- 
capacity (10,000 gallon) tank cars. Pre- 
sumably, Food Machinery’s offer is still 
alive. 


Institute Plant Sale? 


The Commission, however. may get yet 
another job. With the example of Baytown 
freshly before them, two West Virginia 
legislators introduced bills last month au- 
thorizing sale of the Institute. W. Va.. 
GR-S copolymer plant. The Commission 
had tried. and failed. to find a buyer for 


this 122,000-ton “mothballed” giant last 
year, but private firms considered it a 
white elephant too costly to operate com- 
petitively with other GR-S plants. The bills 
now before Congress are not flying in the 
face of this stark reality. They propose 
sale of the plant for operation other than 
as a rubber producer. Both bills (S.2263 by 
Senator Kilgore and H.R.6883 by Repre- 
sentative Byrd) specifically require that 
“the contract of sale and the instruments 
in execution thereof shall contain provi- 
sions that will insure that such facility will 
not be used for the production of synthetic 
rubber.” The contract also would dispense 
with the national security clause, required 
of buyers of the other synthetic rubber 
plants. The bills do not require Congres- 
sional review of the proposed sale—an- 
other departure from form. 

What they do require is that the Com- 
mission, or a successor agency, solicit bids 
for the plant and sell to the highest bidder, 
subject only to the requirement that the 
plant not be used to make rubber. That 
leaves the way open to sale at a low price 
without jeopardizing the competitive posi- 
tion of those who paid “full, fair value” 
for the 12 other GR-S plants. 

Behind the bill is the desire of the West 
Virginia legislators to get the plant back 
into business to provide employment in 
that area of high, chronic unemployment. 
as well as the desire of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co. to find new factory space to 
expand its chemicals operations in the 
same area. Union Carbide operates a com- 
plex of industrial plants adjacent to Insti- 
tute and reportedly has cast an eye on the 
idle government rubber plant as a potential 
alternative to building a new plant to 
satisfy its expansion requirements. If the 
bill goes through, and the plant is sold, the 
rubber-making equipment would be re- 
moved to make way for other equipment 
to make other products. 

At the moment neither the House 
Armed Services nor the Senate Banking 
committee has scheduled action on the 
Kilgore-Byrd bill. nor have they solicited 
opinions from the executive agencies. One 
possible roadblock: reluctance of defense 
authorities — including certain Congress- 
men — to dismantling a large rubber-pro- 
ducing plant which might have to be re- 
activated in event of national emergency. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. is standby 
contractor, and the annual cost of main- 
taining this plant in standby reserve—ready 


Defense Department Rubber and Plastics Needs 


The need of our Armed Forces for spe- 
cialty rubber products which will be usable 
at higher temperatures than today’s mate- 
rials has been labeled “urgent” by John B. 
Macauley. the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development. 

The defense official made the statement 
in a recent talk to the Chemical Engineers 
Club of Washington. Rubbers which will 
Outperform existing types are needed par- 
ticularly for extremely high-temperature 
operation of high-speed aircraft and mis- 
siles, Dr. Macauley said. 

“We would like to have a synthetic rub- 


to resume GR-S production on 120-day 
notice—is $240,000. 
ber for heavy truck tires which would 


eliminate our dependence on natural rub- 
ber.” Because of the excess heat generated 
by present synthetics. “many types of large 
sized tires have as much as 30¢¢ natural 
rubber in them, and some have more.” 
Macauley also pointed out that the De- 
fense Department “has relied very exten- 
sively for fundamental rubber research” 
on the program carried on by the RFC and 
its successor as manager of the synthetic 
rubber plants, the FFC. With the plants 
now in private Ownership, sponsorship of 
the research program appears headed for 
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the National Science Foundation. The Dis- 
posal Commission recommended in its re- 
port to Congress last January that NSF 
take over the FFC research program, and 
understanding.” Dr. Macauley 
sald. “that the Science Foundation plans 


to carry out this recommendation. 


“it Is my 


“Because of the seriousness of our need 
ot better rubber for service in the extreme 
environments encountered in military 
and the pending changes in the 


status of the government research program. 


equipment, 


e requested. about a year ago, the Mate- 
rials Advisory Board of the National Re- 
search Council to review the needs of the 
Department of Defense for rubber re- 

ircl recommend any action 
needed to obtain reasonable solutions to 
he problems The report. completed 
recommended 


rably enlarged program, as neces- 


MW 


searen, and tO 
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“Reinforced plastics have a wide range 
of use in such items as assault boats and 
sleds where their light weight and _ resist- 
ance to deterioration are their chiet ad- 
vantages. Since these uses are similar to 
corresponding civilian applications, it has 
been possible to use basic materials devel- 
oped by industry. The military effort has 
been mainly confined to fabrication and 
evaluation of equipment. using commer- 
cially available materials. 

“There is another application of this 
type of material Where the products of in- 
du try. now available. do not seem capable 
of achieving the full possibilities of the 
material. This is the field of aircraft where 
it is always necessary, in the interest of 
low weight. to get the best out of each 
material used. The difficulty with  rein- 
forced plastics for aircraft use is the wide 
Variation in properties—especially strength 

which results from non-uniformity in 
the basic raw materials and in fabricating 
processes. and from the effects of environ- 
ment particularly moisture. A further 
problem.” Dr. Macauley said. “is the lack 
of suitable non-destructive inspection tech- 
niques for finished components. We are at 
the present time developing plans for at- 
tacking these preblems through research 
and development on a broader scale.” 


FFC Rubber Personnel Departures 








Sal to achieve our research objectives 
ithin a reasonable time.” 
Dr. Macauley also reported that “there 
considerable field tor the application 
of plastics in military equipment.” The 
types most used. he said. are reinforced 
plastics. usually with a polyester resin and 
( bers for the reinforcement. as well as 
ghtweight transparent plastics for airplane 
Canoples 
With the government's synthetic rubber 
lustry almost completely turned over to 
private OWnership. the management team 
which had run the program over the past 
e ears dispersed. leaving Washington 
yy employment elsewhere. In nearly every 
Case elsewhere” was private industry 
d. generally. a return to a job left many 
months before to serve a hitch in public 
service. In bidding farewell to Washington. 
the m gement team of the Federal Fa- 
cilities Corp.. Office of Synthetic Rubber. 
S underscoring a basic fact making for 
he great success of the synthetic rubber 
program. That fact was the joining together 
of government and private industry to 
create and staff the program. From the 
Start. the government had borrowed heav- 
rom private rubber. oil, and chemical 
putting together a succession of 
top executive groups to run Washington 
eadq rters 
No better evidence is available than the 
following list of officials who have doffed 
heir government hats in the past few 
weeks in exchange for jobs with private 
industry. These most recent FFC “alumni” 
e listed here alphabetically. Following 


each name is the position last held with 
FFC. the employe’s former affiliation, and 
When the former 
affiliation are identical, the 

is used. The list follows: 


Clibourn. research scientist. 


his present affiliation 





Robert M 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp.. Good- 
year Atomic Corp.: Raymond A. Dreselly. 
technologist. Humble Oil & Refining Co.. 


iden.: Harry M. Goodman. technologist. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. iden.: Edwin 
B. Hansen. Jr.. technologist. United States 
Rubber Co.. iden.; Arthur L. Hollis, tech- 
nologist. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co.: Ralph E. Hoy. tech- 
nologist. U. S. Rubber. Enjay Co.: Lloyd 
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Keating. chief. latex sales, U. S. Govern- 
ment. J. G. Milligan Co.: Wm. A. Maddox, 
technologist. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. 
iden.: Haller H. Meyers. consultant, Shell 
Chemical Corp.. iden.: Samuel D. Morgan 
production specialist (sales director), Good- 
rich Chemical Co.. iden.: Charles A 
Rew. technologist. Cities Service Co., 
iden.: Henry R. Rossen. technologist. Sin- 
clair Research Labs.. iden.: Ed. Stauver- 
man. Jr.. field safety engineer, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co.. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: 
Charles L. Swanson. industrial engineer. 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp.. iden.: 
Raddie M. Wallace. technical consultant 
(chief. Plant Operations). Phillips Chemi- 


cal Co.. iden. 


U. S.-Japen Tariff Changes 


The United States granted and received 
tariff concessions on rubber and rubber 
products in negotiations with 16 other na- 
tions aimed at bringing Japan into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Results of the Geneva negotia- 
tions. made public by the State Department 
it their conclusion June 9. showed these 
concessions of major interest to the rubber 
industry: 


Japanese Concessions 


Concessions made by Japan on imports 
from the U. S.— 

The duty on pneumatic automobile tires 
was reduced from 30 to 25% ad valorem. 
Japanese imports of this product amounted 
to $61,000 in 1953. Duties on several other 
products were bound to existing statutory 
While duty binding neither in- 
creases nor decreases the tariff rate, the 
State Department insists on regarding such 


levels. 


action as “concessions.” Synthetic rubber 
with imports by Japan valued at $1.407, 
000 in 1953, was the largest of the rubbe: 
items bound. It was bound duty free—no 
tariff applying at all. The two other items 
with an import volume of $255,000, Were 
rubber pastes and solutions of rubber 


bound at 5°, and rubber sealing com- 
pounds, bound at 15%. 

Bindings of the statutory rates also were 
obtained from Japan for imports of two 
pigments. titanium oxide and carbon black 
the former at 15° and the latter at 20 
Japanese imports of these items in 1953 
were valued at $2.242.000. double the 
amount imported in 1951. Japan has sub 
stantial domestic production of both titani 
um oxide and carbon black: so her will 
ingness to consent to a freezing of present 
import duties on these items represents a 
substantial concession to U. S. exporters 
Production of carbon black in particular 
has increased considerably in the postwat 
years. 

U.S.A. Concessions 

In all such negotiations. concessions are 
reciprocal. The U. S.. for its part. granted 
important reductions in duties on Japanese 
rubber boots and shoes, druggists’ sundries 
of soft rubber and certain other soft rub- 
ber goods, rubber toys, toy balloons, rub 
ber balls. and rubber-soled footwear with 
fabric and fiber uppers. 

The concession on rubber boots and 
shoes amounted to a reduction in the tariff 
rate of $1.50 per dozen pairs. The former 
rate ranging from a maximum of 25° to 
a minimum of 12.5° (based on American 
selling price) was changed to a flat 12.5% 
The rate applies to articles valued at not 
more than $12 per dozen pairs. 

“The United States.” the State Depart- 
ment commented. in explanation. “is the 
world’s largest producer of rubber foot- 
wear. About 15 companies comprise the 
domestic industry. Production was esti- 
mated at around 30 million pairs. probably 
valued at about $100 million in 1953. 
“Imports amounted to slightly less than 
c¢ of domestic production in 1953, and 
a substantial part of imports have con- 
sisted of articles not competitive with the 
types of footwear produced in the United 
States. Japan has been the principal sup- 
plier of rubber footwear in recent years 
The United States exports the better grades 
of rubber footwear. and although it is a 
net importer of this item by quantity, it is 
usually a net exporter by value.” 

U. S. imports were valued at $470,000 
in 1953, 

The concessions granted on other soft 
rubber manufactures amounted to a reduc 
tion in the rate of duty from 25 to 12.5%. 
[his group of items, imports of which 
were valued at $1,865,000 in 1953, includes 
certain tires, druggists’ sundries, and a 
miscellany of items not covered specifically 
in other tariff schedule classifications. The 
reduction on imported rubber toys from 
Japan was from 50 to 35%; rubber balls 
(including footballs. but excluding golf and 
tennis balls), from 30 to 20°; and toy 
balloons, from 70 to 35%. 

The U. S. tariff rate on rubber-soled 
footwear with fabric and fiber uppers was 
reduced from 35 to 20% based on Ameri- 
can selling price. Total U. S. imports of 
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these articles (from all sources) in 1953 
was a modest $37,000. 

The U. S. negotiators were forced to 
make compensatory concessions to the 
Netherlands as a result of Public Law 479 
of the 83rd Congress, a law plugging a 
Joophole under which certain foreign man- 
ufacturers Were shipping in rubber-soled 
footwear with leather fillers or midsoles to 
qualify them for the lower import duty 
prevailing for leather footwear. 

P. L. 479 provided that any footwear of 
which a major portion of the wearing sur- 
face area of the outer sole is composed of 
rubber was to be regarded as having soles 
wholly or chiefly of rubber. The law, ef- 
fective this past January, made such items 
dutiable at 35%. based on American sell- 
ing price. Until then, such shoes which 
contained a liberal amount of leather 
along with rubber in the sole, had been 
dutiable at only 20%—the duty applying 
to leather footwear. 

The 20% duty on leather footwear was 
bound at a prior GATT meeting against 
an increase; so P. L. 479 was in conflict 
with this concession by the U. S. The 
Netherlands, claiming compensation, won 
from the U. S. negotiators concessions on 
eggs and fishing nets and netting. 

The concessions negotiated with Japan 
will become effective September 10, 19595, 
if by August two-thirds of the GATT 
countries approve her entry into the or- 
ganization. Japan’s membership application 
will be voted on by mail ballot of the 17 
member nations. At the negotiations. 
Japanese officials gave assurances of fur- 
ther concessions to U. S. imports in future 
years and pledged to keep her wage rates 
to “fair levels.” 


Quantity Limit Rule Repeal 
Opposed 


A recommendation by a group of out- 
standing experts in the anti-trust law field 
that Congress repeal the quantity limit 
proviso of the Robinson-Patman Act ap- 
pears headed for oblivion in the present 
Congress. The proposal was made by the 
5l-member Attorney General’s Committee 
to Study the Anti-Trust Laws in a lengthy 
and comprehensive report submitted to 
Congress in May. 

This recommendation and a number of 
others, notably the Committee’s advocacy 
of efforts to repeal state “fair-trade” (mini- 
mum price maintenance) statutes, blew up 
a storm of protest in hearings before the 
House Judiciary anti-trust subcommittee 
in June. Winston Marsh, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, put his organization 
in solid opposition to the Q-L repeal pro- 
posal in testimony before this group. 

The first, and thus far, only quantity 
limit imposed under this 19-year-old pro- 
viso came four years ago when the Federal 
Trade Commission issued a quantity limit 
rule for replacement tires and tubes. The 
ruling has never gone into effect, owing to 
court action taken by major tire manufac- 
turers, oil companies, and a few large dis- 
tributors seeking temporary and permanent 
injunctions against the FTC action. 

The case is now before the U. S. Dis- 
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trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
which was asked recently by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a summary judgment 
dismissing the injunction suits. The Jus- 
tice Department is defending the rule for 


the Federal Trade Commission, even 
though a committee named by Attorney 
General Brownell has urged repeal of the 
statutory provision under which the rule 
was issued. 
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Second International Rubber Quality and Packing 
Conference Held in New York; 1954 U.S.A. Imports 


Show Some Quality Improvement 


The Second International Rubber Qual- 
ity and Packing Conference! was held at 
Essex House. New York. N. Y.. May 3-6, 
with representatives of 11 major natural 
rubber producing and consuming nations 
and members of The Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, Inc., and the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York in attend- 
ance. The Conference was arranged by the 
RMA and the RTA. W. J. Sears. RMA 
vice president. and R. D. Young. RTA 
president, acted as co-chairmen. 

The Conference opened with several of 
the delegates making statements, review- 
ing their experience with natural rubber 
quality and packing problems during 1954. 

The RMA and the RTA supplied the 
Conference with a series of tables showing 
the record of conformance to RMA-type 
samples, type descriptions. and packing 
specifications during 1954, based upon 
United States imports. by grade. from each 
producing country. An analysis of these 
figures in comparison with similar data 
covering the three preceding years was 
circulated and is reproduced in Table 1. 


TaBLe 1. 


CONFORMANCE WITH 


Table 2. in addition to showing com- 
plete conformance to RMA standards, also 
shows the proportion of total imports that 
are no more than '4 grade off standard, 
which shows the practicability of the stand- 
ard, it was said. During 1954 most types 
showed better conformance to RMA stand- 
ards than in 1953, but. conversely. the 
seriousness of the complaints on the more 
popular types increased over 1953 figures. 

No statistics are available on the con- 
sumption of natural rubber by type oi 
grade. These import analyses show the 
grade distribution of imports. but by rea- 
son of the upgrading program of GSA ro- 
tation. they may not accurately reflect the 
consumption pattern. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of 1954 
imports for the 78.8 of total dry natural 
rubber imports on which all these figures 
are based. For each type there is also 
shown the percentage distribution by 
country of origin of the total tonnage of 
each type imported. The numeral shown 





1951-1954 


RMA STANDARDS 


Percentage of Dry Natural U.S.A. Imports 


Off Quality 





Tot. Off 

Imports Proper Within 2 or 13 oF 

Year by Tender 4 Total M4 ly More More 
195] GSA’ 58.4 75.4 41.6 17.0 13.6 8.9 2.1 24.6 
1952 GSA & Priv. 65.4 83.6 34.6 18.2 12.7 3.3 0.3 16.3 
1952; Priv. 72.0 86.7 28.0 14.7 10.1 2 0.2 13.0 
1953 Priv. 69.9 88.3 30.1 18.4 9.8 1.8 0.1 11.7 
Tes 87.5 28.3 15.8 11.0 1.2 0.3 12.5 


1954 Priv. 


*U. §. General Services Administration. +L 


Conformance of natural rubber imports 
to RMA standards shows wide variance by 
tvpe of rubber. The greatest difficulty 
again in 1954 was with Thick Blanket 
Crepes (Ambers) and Thin Brown Crepes, 
it was said. Ribbed Smoked Sheets in all 
grades showed a lack of conformance that 
should be more readily remedied than the 
two previously mentioned types. 

A comparison between the last six 
months of 1952 and the years 1953 and 
1954 on conformance by type of rubber is 
shown in Table 2 (page 498). 

'See RUBBER WorRLD, April, 1955, p. 78, for 


agenda. 


half. 





in parentheses under each country’s per- 
centage is the ranking of that country’s 
rubber in conformance to RMA standards. 


RMA Statement on Quality 


S. W. MacKenzie. of U. S. Rubber, 
chairman of the RMA delegation, in his 
Statement suggested thinking of quality in 
terms of uniformity and remembering that 
the rubber manufacturing industry is not 
compensated by allowances granted in its 
use of off-quality rubber. 
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TABLE 2. 


Complete Conformance 


Last Year 
RMA Type Half °52 1953 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 77.4 73.5 
Pale Crepes 89.5 90.1 
Estate Browns 86.5 86.8 
Thin Browns 49.2 52. 
Ambers 41.8 1 as | 
Smoked Blanket 81.2 67.7 
Flat Bark 86.8 88.9 
All Types 72.0 69.9 


Represents serious non-conformance. 


Practically all Smoked Blanket imports were of a type other 
‘Type Descriptions and Packing Specifications for Natural Rubber 


' ee ae 
CONFORMANCE OF Dry NatTurat RUBBER IMporTS TO RMA STANDARDS (IN %) 


13 Grade or More Than !4 


Less Off Grade Off* 

Year Last Year Year Last Year Year 
1954 Half 52 1953 1954 Half ‘S52 1953 1954 
76.1 91.4 91.0 90.1 8.6 9.0 9.9 
93.3 94.9 95.7 96.9 3.1 4.3 3.1 
92.5 90.8 93.7 96.4 9.2 6.3 3.6 
53.2 68.1 82.5 83.3 31.9 TS 67 
38.4 67.6 63.1 61.8 32.4 36.9 38.2 
63.2 89.7 98.8 96.7 10.3 2. 38 
84.0 95.6 98.1 96.9 4.4 1.9 3.1 
Vict 86.7 88.3 87.5 13.3 17 225 

than described in the RMA 


: therefore these data do not 


reflect conformance to the RMA type. but indicate conformance to the grade purchased. 
YI 


Table 3. ANALYSIS BY TYPE AND ORIGIN OF 
IMPORTS DURING 
Type In Each 
oft 1.000 Tvpe to 
NR i Total Indonesia 
RSS 281.8 68.5% $3.15 
(2? 
Thin Pale 12.6 3.0° 91.6 
(3) 
Thick Pale 3.2 0.8 ¢ 18.8% 
(2) 
Fstate Brown 11.7 2.8% 61.3% 
(3) 
Thin Brown 30.4 14° 61.7° 
(4) 
Amber 42.9 10.4% 57.3" 
(2) 
Smoked Blanket 8.0 1.9% 232° 
(2) 
Flat Bark 21.3 5.2% 62.3° 
(5) 
Total 411.7 100.0% 41.8 
(4) 
The consuming industry in the U.S.A. 
has continually emphasized that natural 


rubber must be carefully graded according 
to acceptable standards and _ properly 
packed if it is to compete successfully with 
synthetic rubber. The U.S.A industry has 
established purchase specifications for nat- 
ural rubber in the form of the “RMA 
standards,” and this policy is in accordance 
with general practice for all the materials 
it buys. This practice is considered neces- 
sary for the most efficient processing of 
material and also results in suppliers com- 
peting with one another to meet the buyers’ 
specifications. 

Reference was made to the transfer of 
the U.S.A. government synthetic rubber 
plants to private industry and the fact that 
competition between natural and synthetic 
rubber exists for the first time. Improve- 
ments in the quality and packing of syn- 
thetic rubber are anticipated. and produc- 
ers will engage in elaborate technical 
service programs to educate the consumer 
to the advantages of synthetic rubber. it 
Was pointed out. 

In the long term. natural. rubber must 
withstand this competition. Natural rubber 
quality and packing can be improved. and 
we believe it must be to meet the challenge 
of competition from its chemical counter- 
part. Mr. MacKenzie said. 


Other Statements on Quality 


Other delegations expressed the desire 
for universal or international type samples. 
and it was recommended that the RMA 
type descriptions and packing specifications 
be “international.” The United 
Kingdom rubber manufacturers’ delegation 
that acceptable universal type 


called 


suggested 
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78.8°° OF 
1954 


Dry NATURAL 


Percentage Distribution of Each Type of Rubber by Source 


Malaya Thailand Indo-China Ceylon Other 
25.7 28.1% 11.9% 0.03% 1.17% 
(3) (4) (1) (1) (1) 

6.4% 1.6% 0.4% 
(4) (2) (1) 
81.2% 
C1) 
4.3° 0.4% 30.2¢ 354 0.3% 
(4) (1) (2) (1) (5) 
4.0% 29.7% 4.3° 0.3% 
(5) (3) (2) (1) 
39.4% 3.0% 0.3% 
(3) (1) (4) 
66.7‘ 7.6% 0.5% 
(3) (4) (1) 
113% 22.6% 0.96 2.3% 
(4) (3) (1) (2) 
24,2° 23.1% 9.5% 0.9% 0.87 
(6) (3) (2) (1) (3) 





samples could be established if a realistic 
approach were made by recognizing the 
conditions existing in the rubber producing 
countries wherein a substantial quantity of 
rubber produced did not meet RMA 
standards. 

The RMA delegation stated it would not 
approve the lowering of the types and 
pointed out that on previous occasions 
when standards had been lowered the ship- 
pers continued to supply below the new 
type. The RTA of London and the Nether- 
lands RTA did not think the adoption of 
universal standards would lower quality: 
while the Indonesian and Malayan delega- 
tions Were in favor of maintaining RMA 
standards without change. 


Type Sample Acceptance Good 


It was found that there was general ac- 
ceptance of the RMA-type samples and 
descriptions for the following types and 


grades: R.S.S. grades #1, #2, and #3; 
IX, 1, 2, and 3 Thick and Thin Pale 
Crepes: 1X, 2X. and 3X Estate Brown 


Thick Crepes: Flat Bark Crepe (no sam- 
ples. only description on Standard Flat 
Bark Crepe); and Pure Smoked Blanket 
Crepe. 

As to RMA and Singapore Types +4 
and <5 R.S.S.. it was decided that these 
should be retained separately as agreed 
upon in Singapore. 1954. It was also agreed 
that the RMA Estate Brown Thin Crepe 
and Malayan Compo Types were equal. 
subject to the substitution of two of the 
sheets in the Singapore Type Sample of 
+3X Brown Crepe. Regarding RMA and 
Singapore Thin Brown Remilled Crepes 


and Thick Blanket Crepes, it was agreed 
that the other Singapore types be con- 
tinued, except that the #4 Amber (“D" 
Thick Remilled Blanket Crepe) be equiva- 
lent to the RMA type, subject to the assent 
of the RTA of Singapore. 

Committee recommendations that a sam- 
ple be established for Air-Dried Sheets, 
and that it was not yet practical to estab- 
lish samples for R.S.S. Cuttings, or for 
Skim Latex were adopted. 

The Joint RMA-RTA_ Type Sample 
Committee explained methods of prepar- 
ing and distributing RMA Type Samples 
to trade and industry. The SCCRA? dele- 
gate pointed out that its procedures as to 
Singapore Type Samples were similar to 
those of the Joint RMA-RTA Committee. 

During the First Conference at Singa- 
pore, the U.S.A. delegate had asked 
the producer organizations in Singapore, 
Malaya, and Indonesia to assist in the 
RMA Type Sample duplication program 
by forwarding rubber that could be used 
by the Joint RMA-RTA Type Sample 
Committee in the preparation of RMA 
Type Samples. The SCCRA offered to 
cooperate by supplying sample material 
upon request. 

Appreciation was voiced of the efforts 
of the Djakarta Sampling Committee to 
supply local samples to estates for their 
guidance. It was pointed out that in order 
to afford a wider distribution, RMA Type 
Sample might be duplicated by associations 
in producing countries, but that the re- 
sponsibility rested with the individual as- 
sociations; this policy is in accordance with 
the report of the Packing and Marketing 
Committee of the International Rubber 
Study Group. 


Raw Materials for Various Rubbers 

The Conference reviewed and accepted 
the definitions of the kinds of raw material 
to be used in the preparation of the vari- 
Ous types of rubber, as shown in the RMA 
Type Descriptions and Packing Specifica- 
tions for Natural Rubber. Since the fin- 
ished types of rubber are no better than 
the materials used in their preparation. 
the Conference discussed the possibilities 
of improving the quality of the raw mate- 
rials. The delegates from producing coun- 
tries explained the efforts being undertaken 
through education and supervisicn to im- 
prove the basic quality of natural rubber. 

The problem of the control of the ever- 
increasing quantities of skim rubber now 
being produced was considered. The Con- 
ference Was unanimous in deciding that 
steps to control production and distribu- 
tion on the lines suggested by the MRERB®* 
and the SCCRA should be instituted in 
Malaya and followed as soon as possible 
in the other producing countries concerned. 

Delegates from consumer nations 
stressed the importance of reducing mois- 
ture content and avoiding copper and 
Manganese contamination. In this connec- 
tion, an analysis was presented of the cop- 
per and manganese contents of the three 
types of bale coating powders allowed by 
the RMA Packing Specifications, i.e., talcs. 
whitings, and clays. This is shown in 
Table 4. 


“Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber 
Association. 
Malayan Rubber Export Registration Board 
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From these figures, it was pointed out 
that tale contains a considerable quantity 
of harmful metals, with even the whitings 
and clays showing appreciable amounts of 
Based on the rubber, the 
contamination resulting from 
the use of '2 pound of powder per 250- 
pound bale, when the whole bale is 
masticated, amounts on the average to an 
additional 0.08, 0.02. 0.02. ppm. copper 
and |.2, 0.3, 0.1 ppm. manganese for talc. 
whiting. and clay, respectively. If the 
wrapping sheets weighing 10 pounds. for 
example. are removed and used by them- 
selves. these figures become 2.0. 0.5, 0.5 
ppm. copper and 30,0, 7.5, and 2.5 ppm. 
manganese. respectively. 

It was suggested, therefore. that bale 
coating powder be removed, where pos- 
sible. trom bales by scrubbing or brushing 
before blending. Manufacturers were 
asked to report any difficulties they had 
experienced which could be attributed to 
the harmful metal content of these 
powders. 


manganese, 
amount of 


Technically Classified Rubber 


The Conference took note of the prog- 
ress that had been made in the production 
and use of Technically Classified Rubber. 
World production, in long tons. for the 
years 1949 to 1953 were reported as fol- 
lows: 1949, 1.584; 1950. 3,788: 1951, 
8.853: 1952, 24,595; and 1953, 48.080. 

A breakdown of the 60.588 long tons 
of T.C.R. produced by different territories 
in 1954 was: Indo-China, 12,203 long tons: 
Indonesia, 10.318 long tons (figure incom- 
plete): and Malaya, 38.067 long tons. 

Efforts were said to have been made to 
extend the classification of rubber from 
smallholdings and small estates packed in 
godowns and from remilling factories. This 
work has been confined largely to Malaya. 
The output for 1954 from packing houses 
and remilling factories, in long tons, was: 
packing house rubber, 2.295 R.S.S. #1 
and #2; 1,620 R.S.S. #3, #4, and #5; 
and 31 air dried sheet; and remilled grades, 
830. The total amounted to 4.776 long 
tons. 

It was noted that certain smaller manu- 
facturers, particularly in Europe, had indi- 
cated an interest in this material, but there 
was some doubt as to the desirability of 
extending classification of rubber to the 
lower grades. The delegate from the 
RRIM.* speaking on behalf of the IRDC.” 
requested that consumers of this type of 
rubber furnish that organization with their 
reactions so that a decision could be 
reached about continuing research in this 
direction. 

The RTANY made known that efforts 
to interest American manufacturers in 
T.C.R. had been made, but without suc- 
cess. except in the case of the wire and 
cable industry. Few consumers were inter- 
ested in buying this rubber at a premium. 
The RMA added that manufacturers had 
been able to meet their end-product re- 
quirements for the most part through the 
use of standard types of rubber. The chair- 
man stated that efforts were now under 
Way to convene a meeting of producer re- 
search representatives and consumer tech- 
nical men to discuss this and other related 
problems. 
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TABLt 


Sample and Source 
Talc. Dutch origin. Inspection sample 
Norwegian, Commercial supplies, K. L. 
Norwegian. Inspection sample 


Singapore, Commercial supplies 
Whiting. English origin. Commercial supplies 
Singapore. Commercial supplies 


Kuala Lumpur, local origin. Commercial supplies 


Chemically precipitated 

Japanese origin. Commercial supplies 
Clay K. L. Commercial supplies 

K. L., local Malayan origin 

East African origin. Inspection sample 


Factory Problems—Faulty Rubber 


Representatives of consuming nations 
explained to the Conference the difficulties 
encountered in handling and _ processing 
faulty rubber. The RMA, with the U. K.. 
Germany, and Canada concurring, called 


attention to the exhibits indicating the 
difficulty in palletizing misshapen bales. 
and observed that both this and poor 


markings as well as dirty bales, improper 
packing. and improper banding add to 
factory costs. 

The RMA emphasized that discolored 
bales and wet rubber present special prob- 
lems in plasticating and that both condi- 
tions give rise to lumps that carry into 
compounding, resulting in improper dis- 
persion and faulty end-products. It was 
also noted that the uniformity of material 
is particularly important to manufacturers 
who make a great variety of end-products 
and that it had been the experience of such 
manufacturers that proper use of RMA 
bale coating solutions do much to insure 
against the accumulation of extreme dirt. 
Color and odor were mentioned as other 
objectionable features when the material 
is used for particular end-products. 


Packing Specifications 

The Conference reviewed in detail the 
RMA Packing Specifications, which were 
generally acceptable, subject to considera- 
tion of some minor points. It was noted 
that the Packing Specifications issued by 
the SCCRA in connection with the seven 
Singapore Type Samples substantially con- 
formed with the RMA Packing Specifica- 
tions. The RTA of London reported that 
such organization had, as of April 1, 1955, 
adopted the RMA Packing Specifications. 
However. in the RTA of London contracts, 
non-conformance to these specifications is 
not a cause for rejection. 

In connection with Flat Bark, repre- 
sentatives of the Steamship Conference 
objected to the shipment of coated un- 
wrapped bales, as permitted in the RMA 
specifications. The Conference recom- 
mended experimental shipments to deter- 
mine the practicability of this specification. 

The Conference approved in principle 
the desirability of uniform bale weights. It 
also agreed that it would not be necessary 
further to refine the procedures called for 
in the milling test in reference to bale 
coatings. in view of the marked improve- 
ment in these coatings. 


‘Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 

International Rubber Development Commit- 
tee, London. 

"Indonesian Rubber Research Institute. 


4 
Copper Manganese 
Content, Content, 
Ppm. Ppm. 
49 S80 
40 840 
45 650 
25 424 
3 690 
7 228 
7 130 
2 284 
7 63 
23 4 
7 136 
7 53 
12 24 


In discussing bale marking paints it was 
pointed out that the RMA Packing Specifi- 
cations on this matter had been revised 
with the December, 1954, issue of the 
RMA Green Book. It now provides that 
the RMA will not specify any particular 
bale marking paint or pigment, but will 
review for acceptance and endorsement 
bale marking paints developed and manu- 
factured in rubber producing countries. 
The RMA has endorsed and accepted the 
marking paints developed by INIRO" and 
the RRIM for all RMA types of rubber 
other than Pale Crepes and Estate Brown 
Thin Crepes. 

Regarding the degree of preference for 
paper bag packing. the RMA asserted that 
it Was a matter of preference on the part 
of individual manufacturers and pointed 
out that +1 Pale Crepe arriving from 
Sumatra in paper bags was in excellent 
condition. Where absolute cleanliness is 
the criterion, this type of packing appears 
satisfactory. and the additional costs are 
approximately offset by the loss in usable 
rubber on rubber-wrapped pale crepe. The 
RMA also said that a standard bag or a 
specific type of liner cannot yet be rec- 
ommended. The MRERB declared that it 
was greatly interested in this type of pack- 
ing and felt that it should receive more 
study. 


Sampling, Inspection, and Claims 


Methods of sampling. weighing, inspect- 
ing. and arbitration procedures in use in 
the United States were explained and dem- 
onstrated to the delegates. The RTANY. 
in reply to a statement made by the 
Netherlands RTA that the New York trade 
should expedite the forwarding of debit 
notes to their shippers to minimize the 
difficulty Indonesian shippers had in ob- 
taining the necessary foreign exchange to 
pay claims, said that their claims were 
presented promptly, and while they must 
settle immediately with the manufacturers, 
collection of claims from Far Eastern 
shippers requires from three months to a 
year. In a six-month period the loss of in- 
terest charges alone cost New York dealers 
as much as $25,000 against a total out- 
standing claim figure of $300,000, the 
RTANY This discussion, how- 
ever, made clear that there is a need of 
accelerating both the filing and settlement 
of claims. 


asserted. 


Shipping and Handling 


The problems involved in shipping, han- 
dling, and delivery of natural rubber fol- 
lowed on the agenda. Water damage was 
seen to be a major difficulty, and it was 
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R bes Studios 


Joseph Louis, Littlejohn & Co., 
RTANY delegation chairman 


agreed that steps must be taken against it. 
The chairman, taking cognizance of prog- 
ress made in this direction. congratulated 
the MRERB its efforts to halt water 
damage in Singapore. Misshapen_ bales 
and how to prevent them were also dis- 
cussed. The chairman took note of the 
Statement by the NYCIFEL® that it had 
appointed a committee to work with the 
RMA-RTANY on separation § materials 
and indicated groups would confer 
as soon as they had received a report from 
rubber technicians concerning plastic films 
and coated paper which might be suitable 
for dunnage. 

As to markings. it was pointed out that 
the type and quality of paint was extremely 
important in preventing defacement. The 
current use Of RRIM and INIRO paints 
was said to have the endorsement of the 
RMA and the RTANY. The stability of 
markings was also said to be dependent on 
such factors as transport. dunnage. color. 
bale deformation. and coating solution. 
and it was suggested that all phases of the 


on 


these 


NX ew 


Lines 


York Committee of Inward Far East 


S. W. MacKenzie, U. S. Rubber, 
RMA delegation chairman 


rubber industry direct their attention to 


this problem. 


Contracts 


The lack of a universal contract and the 
many variations in the contracts now in 
use Were also discussed. but no solution to 
this problem reached. In the last 
analysis, it was said. a contract represented 
only an individual agreement between 
buyer and seller. 

The Conference finally expressed __ its 
opinion that it would be desirable for the 
producing countries. other than Malaya. to 
adopt supervision Over quality and packing 
as exercised by the MRERB. 


Was 


Future Meeting 


The RTANY. lauding the achievements 
of the first two International Rubber Qual- 
ity and Packing Conferences. suggested 
London as the site for the third. The U.K. 
manufacturers’ delegation and the RTA of 
London. however. did not think it then 
appropriate for the Conference to discuss 
the matter: so no decision was taken. 


Latest IRSG Statistics and Estimates 


YSS EstiMaTED NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER CONSUMPTION AND FINAL 1954 FIGURES 
(In 1,000 Long Tons) 
1954 198S 

Territory Natural Synthetic otal Natural Synthetic otal 
U.S.A S96 63434 233 S&S 815 1.400 
United Kingdom 239 &3 2473 243 20 263 
Federal Republic 

of Germany 130 17 147 140 0 160 
France 12734 1412 ]42!4 133 19 152 
Japan K9 314 9114 R915 3 93 
Canada 412 30 7112 a7 36 73 
tals 54 10 64 59 13 72 
Australia 43 2 4334 S0) 2 S()'4 
Belgium 1812 11 1934 21 2 23 
Netherlands 1914 114 2012 2014 112 22 
Denmark 7 he 7 2 712 
Other countries 40214 17 41914 445 24 469 

Totals 1.76712 740 2.50712 1,830 95§ 2,785 


Excluding synthetic rubber production in the USSR and the German Democratic Republic. 


Including oil-content of oil-extended rubbers. 
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A communique from the Internation: 
Rubber Study Group. London, Englani 
under date of May, 1955, reported on 
meeting of its management committe 
which had been held to examine the work 
statistical rubber position and to make 
estimates for natural and synthetic rubbe; 
production and consumption during the 
year 1955. 

A general summary of this communique 
appeared in our Jung issue (page 364), a 
which time the 1955 world production oj 
natural rubber of 1.845.000 long tons an¢ 
the 1955 world production of 985.000 long 
tons of synthetic rubber were given. A 
more detailed breakdown of the produc: 
tion. consumption. and supply demand po- 
sition for both natural and synthetic rub- 
bers is now presented in the accompany- 


ing table. 





1955 Estimated NATURAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION AND FINAL 1954 FIGURES 
(In 1.000 Long Tons) 
Territory 1954 1985 
Indonesia 739 48 
Malaya 584 60 
Thailand 11 1] 
Ceylon 94 ys 
Viet-Nam 54 6 
British Borneo 41 49 
Liberia 38 3 
Belgian Africa -2 26 
Cambodia — 24 25 
British Africa =I 3 
Burma 12 I? 
French Africa 3 a 
Other countries 5314 54 | 
Totals 1.802! 2 1,845 
1955 EsTiMaTED SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRODUCTION AND FINAL 1954 FIGURES 
Territory 1954 1955 
USA. 62215 886 
Canada* 86! > 93 
Federal Republic E 
of Germany 6 
Totals 716 985 


*Including oil-content of oil-extended rub- 
bers. 


Tongberg Sees 
Petroleum Chemicals Boom 


Petroleum chemicals are no longer con- 
sidered by-products, but are now one of 
the main objectives of modern petroleum 
processing. Carl O. Tongberg. a 
president of Esso Research & Engineering 
Co.. New York, N. Y.. told the midyear 
meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission at Denver. Colo. 

Dr. Tongberg particularly cited the 
rise of the petroleum-derived plastics and 
synthetic rubber industries as evidence for 
his assertion. National petrochemical pro- 
duction, he said. today totals about 30 
billion pounds annually. compared with 
150.000 pounds recorded for 1920. with all 
indications pointing to continuing growth. 

Resins and plastics made from petro- 
leum, he continued. are replacing steel in 
automobile parts and pipes. lumber in 
building panels and boat hulls, rubber in 
wire insulation and gaskets. ceramics in 
dinnerware. paper in transformer coils and 
packaging materials, and leather in foot- 
wear and upholstery. 
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URW Announces Wage Program; Firestone and Goodrich Pension Contracts Signed 


fhe United Rubber. Cork. Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers of America, usually re- 
ferred to as the URWA, CIO, held a 
meeting of its international policy com- 
mittee in Chicago, Ill. June 10 and 11. 
It was reported that the union will ask tor 
qa “substantial and adequate” pay 
and a guaranteed annual wage this year. 
Rubber industry management has taken the 
position that the GAW cannot be discussed 
if wages are discussed on a contract re- 
opener. None of the major rubber com- 
pany master wage contracts runs out until 
late in 1956: they do, however, contain a 
wage reopening clause. 

Other objectives of the 


raise 


URWA 


were 


given as elimination of wage rate differ- 
entials in skilled trades and/or production 
or maintenance workers, elimination of 
intra-plant and area wage differentials, im 
provements in vacations, sick-leave allow- 
ances, night-shift bonuses, holiday pay, 
€tc. 

Also, the union called for an adequate 
seniority and other contract provisions, 
including a reduction in hours without loss 
of pay where protect em- 
ployes who may be displaced by increasing 
development and utilization of technolog- 


necessary, to 


ical advances. 
Meanwhile the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.. on May 25, and The B. F. Goodrich 








Other Industry News 








lsocyanate Plant Near Completion; Mobay Reviews 
Polyurethane Uses 


Mobay Chemical Co.’s New Martins- 
ville. W. Va., isocyanate chemicals plant, 
the first such full-scale production unit in 
America. is now more than 40% complete 
and should be in operation by October, 
David L. Eynon, president. told a press 
conference at the firm’s home office in St. 
Louis. Mo.. June 8. 

Production capacity of the plant. when 
completed, is expected to be several hun- 
dred tons of isocyanate chemicals and 
equivalent amounts of polyester resins a 
month. as Well as other materials needed 
to manufacture the new polyurethanes, 
such as activators, modifiers. and catalysts. 

Mobay itself will make no polyurethanes, 
but will supply the raw materials, ma- 
chinery. and technical knowledge to li- 


censees for the manufacture of the fin- 
ished polyurethane goods. 
Until the New Martinsville plant is 


completed. the company will supply li- 
censees with raw materials from an interim 
plant at Anniston. Ala.. and from imports 
Irom Farbenfabriken Bayer, A.G.. of 
Germany, which, together with Monsanto 
Chemical Co.. formed Mobay in 1954. 
Bayer has been producing isocyanates for 
more than three years. 

Among the exhibits on display at the 
St. Louis press conference was a model 
UB machine that can turn out a block of 
polyurethane foam 40 inches wide. nine 
Inches thick. and six feet long in less than 
four minutes. Besides rigid and flexible 
foam. polyurethanes can provide the basis 
lor such goods as wire coatings, paints, 
synthetic rubber, and adhesives. company 
executives declared. 

Licensees for the manufacture of flex- 
ible foam now were said to include Dryden 
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Co., on June 19, signed new five-year 
pension and insurance contracts with the 
URWA. The provisions of these new con- 
tracts were essentially the same as the one 
signed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., on May 6, and reported in our June 
issue on page 367. In the 
Goodrich settlement, the agreement averted 
a strike set for midnight on June 19. 
The Armstrong Rubber Co.., 
Haven, Conn.., signed a new 
vear contract with the local URWA union 
in early June. A seventh paid holiday and 
an extra day’s vacation pay for each year 
of service between 11 and 15 were 
the new features of this contract. 


case of the 


West 


also two- 


years 


Rubber Division of Sheller Mfg. Corp., 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., William T. 
Burnett & Co.. Inc.. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.. American-Collo Corp.. Dayton 
Rubber Co.. and Albert Trostel & Sons Co.. 
Inc.. in addition to The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., and Curtis- 
Wright Corp.. previously licensed by Bayer. 

Available to licensees is a variety of 
types and styles of machines. ranging from 
small. fixed-head units used in conjunc- 
tion with small-size molds to large foam 
block-producing machines. James D. Ma- 
honey. Mobay’s general manager of sales. 


Production of a flexible urethane foam slab with a Mobay machine: (I) operators 
stand by rectangular mold, waxed to prevent adhesion of material; (2) produc- 
tion run has started, with mixing head moving back and forth across the mold as 
it moves into hood so that fumes can be vented; (3) run is completed: operator 
waits for foaming to subside; (4) mold is slid out of hood; slab is removed 












































told the assemblage. 


These machines are 
essential to the manufacture of foams, he 
added, since only through mechanical con- 
trol can the foaming action, completed in 
30 seconds. be properly channeled. 

Among the startling possibilities de- 
clared feasible for the new polyurethanes 
is the so-called 100.000-mile tire. one that 
would last the full life of the car. This 
eventuality was discussed by Robert H. 
Kittner, Mobay’s director of development. 
who said that some industrial truck tires 
made of urethane synthetic rubber have 
been in use in Europe for several years and 
have given remarkable performance. 

Mobay was working on a storage-stable 
urethane material that could be processed 
on standard rubber processing equipment. 
Mr. Kittner declared. but he would not 
predict a deadline for the commercial intro- 
duction of the material. 

The urethane rubbers were reported to 
vary in hardness from a Shore A of 15-20. 
practical for printing press rollers. to a 
Shore A of 95, as found in gears and textile 
loom parts. In Europe. the Bayer trade 
name for these materials is Vulcollan. 

Also successfully used in Europe. and 
soon to be introduced on the American 
market. is urethane paint. said to provide 
almost absolute scuff-resistance to floors. 
Transparent or opaque in a wide range of 
colors. and impervious to oils, 
alkalies. and acids. these paints were said 
to have given long service in European 
breweries. slaughter houses. dairies. chem- 
ical plants. and steel mills. 

A urethane coating enamel for mag- 
net wires, having extreme moisture re- 
sistance and solderability. 
another proven application. According to 
Mr. Kittner. the basic chemicals for this 
enamel. Mondur S. the isocyanate, and 
Multron R-2. the polyester. are now com- 
mercially available to fabricators. 

Also suggested for use in the United 
States are railroad cars made of urethane 
sandwiched between aluminum 
sheets. High-speed streamlined cars of 
such design are being produced in Ger- 
many. it was said. The lightweight foam 
is known to have remarkable bonding-to- 
metal qualities. 

Other applications of polyurethane foam 
expected to find popularity in this country 
include car cushioning, shoulder pads for 
suitings. carpet underlay. and sponges. 
The foam is easily fabricated, is not 
affected by cleaning solvents. and has long 
life. 


grease. 


was declared 


foam 


Named to New Columbian Carbon Division 


Edwin B. Brooks has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of the new pigment 
division of Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York, N. Y. The division was recently 
formed to assume the sales functions for- 
merly handled for Columbian by Binney & 
Smith, Inc. 

C. O. Davidson will head domestic sales 
for the division and will be assisted by 
John T. Kealy, in charge of iron oxide 
pigment sales. and Randolph Foster, in 
charge of sales of carbon black and carbon 
dispersions to non-rubber consumers. Also 
named were John W. Snyder. to head tech- 


nical service to carbon black consumers; 
C. D. Downs, to head technical service on 
iron oxides: and Charles A. Polachi. to 
supervise the international business of Co- 
lumbian as vice president of Binney & 
Smith International, Inc.. now a wholly 
owned Columbian subsidiary. 

Agencies and branches previously miain- 
tained by Binney & Smith for the sale of 
Columbian pigments have been acquired 
by Columbian and will be operated by their 
present staffs. Branches affected are in 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. Phila- 
delphia. and Toronto. 





Edwin B. Brooks 


Koroseal in Minesweeper 


Koroseal pipe and fittings have been used 
to some extent as a substitute for metal on 
the new U.S.S. Cormorant, a minesweeper. 
in order to diminish the ship’s attraction 
for magnetic mines, according to Clyde O. 
DeLong. president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Industrial Products Division. Akron, 
O.. manufacturer of Koroseal. 

The rigid plastic went into the making of 
pipes to handle bilge. cold salt water, and 
cold fresh water. as well as voice tubing 
and diesel oil collector tanks and water 
tanks. Metals such copper, and 
cast-iron were replaced, with considerable 
saving in weight. 

The 144-foot hull of the Cormorant is 
constructed of wood. 


as steel, 


Electronically Tensioned Cord in U. S. Rubber's Belts 


V-belts made with textile cord that has 
been tensioned electronically instead of 
through the conventional mechanical pulley 
system have been placed on the market by 
United States Rubber Co.. New York, 
N. Y. The newly developed electronic 
technique is said to have resulted in cord 
with absolute uniformity of tension, mak- 
ing for vibration-free V-belts with in- 
creased longevity. 

The new manufacturing method is more 
accurate than present industry procedure 
and is expected to prove beneficial to man- 
ufacturers of equipment on which vibration 
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is a serious problem, such as home appli- 
ances. according to Ernest G. Brown, vice 
president of the company and general man- 
ager of its mechanical goods division. 

Belt stretch and shrinkage are closely 
controlled by the new production method, 
Mr. Brown and vibration, espe- 
cially serious in drives where outside idlers 
or pulleys are used, is either eliminated or 
reduced to a negligible point. 

Since the cord is under the same tension 
throughout. the load is equally distributed. 
Mechanical tensioning systems often re- 
sult in too-tight isolated cords that become 


asserted. 


C. O. Davidson 


Charles A. Polachi 


overloaded and cause premature failure in 


V-belts. he said. 


The exact design of the new electronic | 


technique has not been revealed. 


Develop Silastic-Glass Tire 


An experimental silicone rubber-glass 
fiber tire that will withstand temperatures 
ranging from minus 90 to S00° F. has been 
developed jointly by United States Rub- 
ber Co... New York, N. Y.. and Dow Corn- 
ing Corp.. Midland, Mich. 

The extremely high cost of the tire pro- 
hibits commercial application to automo- 
tive vehicles, the companies say. but a pos- 
sible use may be found for it in super: 
sonic aircraft where ordinary tires would 
disintegrate in the excessive frictional heat 
encountered in flight. 

The ply skimcoating, treads. and _ side- 
walls of the tire are made of Dow Corn- 
ing’s Silastic silicone rubber. The bead 
wires and reinforcing glass fibers are coated 
with silicone adhesive. A conventional tube- 
less tire mold was used in the construc: 
tion. The finished tire is pink-orange in 
color and its outer ply is translucent. 


Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y., has purchased 
11.5 acres of land adjoining its Ironton, 
O., plant for expansion of its manufacturing 
facilities there. 
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Goodyear Aircraft Erecting $3,000,000 Research Facility 


A $3,000,000 engineering and research 
building devoted to the development of 
new products in the fields of aerophysics 
and electronics is being constructed by 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, O.., it 
was revealed by P. W. Litchfield, president 
of the firm and chairman of the board of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The new three-story steel-and-concrete 
air-conditioned building will have dimen- 
sions of 400 by 125 feet and will adjoin 
the north end of the firm’s Plant C. Work 
is expected to be completed by the Sum- 
mer Of 1956. Modernization and improve- 
ment of other Goodyear aircraft facilities 


Largest Tall Oil Still in Use 


What is said to be the largest tall oil 
fractionating still in the world is now in 
operation at the Panama City, Fla., plant 
of Arizona Chemical Co., New York. 
N. Y., according to Richard E. Sumner, 
president of the firm, which is jointly 
owned by American Cyanamid Co. and 
International Paper Co. 

The new facility boosts Arizona Chem- 
ical’s capacity for fractionated tall oil 
products to 22 times its former capacity. 
Mr. Sumner revealed. The company obtains 
its crude tall oil, a mixture of rosin and 
fatty acids, from the by-product liquors 
of International Paper. Consumption of 
tall oil products has risen during the last 
10 years to third in volume among the 
inedible fats and oils used in industry. 

Complete separation of tall oil into 
essentially pure rosin and fatty acids was 
first achieved in 1949 by American Cy- 
anamid, Mr. Sumner declared, and Arizona 
Chemical put the technique into commer- 
cial Operation a year later. 


Rubber Bulk Gasoline Tanks 


“Pillow-type” rubber tanks for emergen- 
cy or temporary storage of liquids in bulks 
of up to 10,000 gallons are being produced 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.., 
aviation products division, Akron, O. The 
collapsible tanks, originally developed for 
military use, are said to be particularly 
valuable for gasoline or fuel oil storage 
on remote construction projects. 

According to Goodyear, the tanks are 
constructed of two layers of fabric-rein- 
forced synthetic rubber, vulcanized into a 
single unit. The inner layer of fabric 
consists of a gasoline barrier embedded 


between two layers of gasoline-resistant 
synthetic rubber. The barrier serves as 
Protection against porosity and loss by 


permeation. The synthetic rubber is un- 
affected by gasolines with up to 30% 
aromatic content. 

Although the tanks are being made in 
900-. 3,000-, and 10,000-gallon sizes, units 
up to 50,000-gallon capacity will be manu- 
lactured on order. Assembly by non-tech- 
nical personnel is easily achieved, the 
company declares. 

A 12-page illustrated brochure is avail- 
able on request. 
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are scheduled to begin soon. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Litch- 
field declared, “Our new building will per- 
mit the efficient concentration of our en- 
gineering and research personnel and pro- 
vide for expansion of our technical staff 
to meet the rising tempo of scientific en- 
gineering and research requirements under 
modern working conditions.” 

Goodyear established its first aeronautics 
department in 1910. The company cur- 
rently makes non-rigid airships, guided 
missiles, analog computers, radar devices, 
plastic radomes and canopies, and other 
aircraft and related products. 





Deflated U. S. Rubber 
mounting band being removed after 
assisting in installation of tubeless tire 


pneumatic 


Pneumatic Mounting Band 
For Tubeless Tires 


A pneumatic mounting band said to 
effect quick and simple mounting of tube- 
less tires has been developed by United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. Ac- 
cording to the company. the tire is first 
placed over the wheel rim, and the mount- 
ing band set into position around the out- 
side of the tire. The band is inflated, forc- 
ing the tire beads into a seal against the 
rim. Simultaneously, the tire is inflated, 
and the mounting band deflated. The 
pneumatic unit Weighs five pounds, has no 
moving parts. and fits all 
tires. 


Passenger-car 


First Tubeless for DC-6 


A DC-6 United Air Lines Mainliner is 
the first scheduled commercial airliner to 
be fully equipped with tubeless tires, ac- 
cording to B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & 
Equipment Division, Akron, O., manufac 
turer of the four main wheel tires and one 
nose Wheel tire used. 

The tires were put into operation after 
extensive tests at United’s San Francisco, 
Calif., maintenance base and were granted 
CAA airworthiness approval for commer- 
cial service. The tires are said to represent 
a weight reduction of 8° over the tradi- 


tional tire and tube. Other advantages, 
Goodrich reports, are cooler operation, 
greater safety, lower maintenance cost, and 
elimination of tube failure. 

The main wheel tires are size 15.50-20 
and are constructed of nylon cord with a 
16-ply rating. Each is rated for a 24,000- 
pound load. The nose wheel tire has a 
dimension of 44 inches. Each has a new 
so-called dimple tread for efficient airfield 
traction. Only military and some private 
aircraft have to date been equipped with 
tubeless tires. the Goodrich company fur- 
ther declares. 


New Latex Manufacturer 


A new manufacturer of industrial latex 
compounds, Berco Latex Co.. Inc.. has set 
up a plant and laboratory at 133 Roseland 
Ave.. Caldwell, N. J.. according to Harold 
D. Berger. manager. a latex chemist and 
technical salesman with 15 years of experi- 
ence in the field. The firm will publish and 
distribute free a bi-monthly technical bul- 
letin on general developments in the indus- 
try and at the Berco laboratory. 


Predicts Foam Sales Boom 


C. V. Soper, sales manager of the furni- 
ture cushioning division. The Dayton Rub- 
ber Co.. Dayton. O.. has predicted that 
foam latex products will one day be second 
only to tires as the world’s biggest con- 
sumer of rubber. The statement was issued 
during the opening day of his company’s 
exhibition of its Koolfoam foam latex line. 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
York, N. Y., June 7-9. 

Mr. Soper also announced that Dayton 
had developed new techniques for molding 
the foam directly on to fabrics. resulting 
in improved body. texture. and wearability 
of the products. This feature is expected 
to bring about the rapid growth of the 
use of combination latex-fabric materials 
for floor coverings. draperies. slip covers, 
and upholstery, he said. 


Representatives of the furniture. gar- 
ment, and shoe industries attended the 
three-day showing. Also on hand were 


Dayton’s president. A. L. Freedlander, Vice 
President Herbert S. Waters. and Ralph 
Robbins and Murray A. Perlberg. executive 
head and secretary-treasurer. respectively. 
of Imperial Foam Rubber Co.. recently 
appointed first distributor of Koolfoam in 
New York. N. Y.. and surrounding areas. 


Goodrich Expands to Peru 


Co... 


with 


Goodrich 
associated itself 
the establishment of 
C. Gulick, 


designed by 


International B. F. 
Akron, O., has 
Peruvian interests in 
a tire and rubber company, W 
president, A plant. 
Goodrich engineers. is under construction 
near Lima. Peru. and is expected to be in 
Operation some time in 1956 

Native Peruvian rubber will be 
the manufacture of tires and other 


reveals. 


used in 
rubber 


goods. 
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Architect's sketch of expanded facilities of Falls Engineering & Machine Co. 


Femco Doubling Plant 


\ plant expansion program that will 
double the production, engineering. and 
office area of The Falls Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co.. Cuyahoga Falls. O.. is currently 
under way. the company reveals. For the 
purpose. 80 feet of frontage adjoining the 
present facilities have been purchased and 
already contain a building housing the en- 
gineering offices of Campbell Machinery 
Development Co.. which designs special 
rubber and plastic machinery built by 
Femco. 

\ new addition will consist of the ship- 
ping and receiving departments, paint and 
carpenter's shop. and material storage. 
Other space will be converted into addi- 
tional assembly area for heavy machinery 
and for shops and offices. 

The firm is a manufacturer of V-belt 
collapsible and ring molds and equipment 
such as V-belt building drums. curing cages. 
molders. manipulators. measuring and 
matching machines. notching and skiving 
machines. The company also makes a line 
of special machinery including splitters. 
cushion cutters. and roller die cutters. 


Foxboro Regional Divisions 


Ten regional sales divisions have been 
established by Foxboro Co.. Foxboro. 
Mass.. as part of a program of intensify- 
ing its instrument sales engineering cover- 
The new regional structure will be 
administered by H. O. Ehrisman. newly 
appointed general sales manager. and J. j. 
Burnett. field sales manager. The firm has 
+8 branch offices acress the country. 

The ten regional sales offices and their 
managers include New England. H. H. 
Michelmore: New York. E. R. Huckman: 
Philadelphia. J. B. Deaderick: Pittsburgh. 
A. H. Shafer: Atlanta. E. W. ; 
Cleveland. H. L. 
nelly: Dallas. E. I 
Parten: and San 


age. 


Prendergast: 
Lee; Chicago. J. J. Con- 

Stark: Houston. L. W 
Francisco. R. E. Rogers 


New Goodrich Building 


Construction of a three-story commer- 
cial office building intended for the sole 
occupancy of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


is now under way at 3135 Euclid Ave.. 
Cleveland, O., it has been disclosed by 
John R. Hoover. president. The building 
will be erected and leased to Goodrich by 
Mintz Construction Co.. Cleveland. : 

To have a gross area of 52.000 square 
feet, the structure will show an aluminum- 
facade and will have a 
frame construction designed to permit the 
possible addition of other areas. 


Occupancy is scheduled for May, 1956. 


and-glass steel 
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Sperberg Forms Three-T-Fleet (Texas Tire Testers) 


Three-T-Fleet is a new independent tire 
test fleet created to the rubber 
industry by Lawrence R. Sperberg. well- 
known rubber _ technologist. Three-T- 
Fleet operates in west Texas and has its 
headquarters in Odessa. Its operating vehi- 
from Big Springs 


serve 


cles cover the territory 
west to El Paso. 

Three-T-Fleet offers a type of 
carefully controlled tire test service which 
is an actual trucking operation that has 
been modified and expanded to include 
testing of tires as one of its functions. 
Since the trucks haul a pay cargo, the 
cost of testing tires is substantially re- 
duced. Three-T-Fleet trucks have no set 
speed restrictions. but operate at speeds 
that conform to normal traffic flow, which 
in west Texas is substantially higher than 
in congested eastern industrial areas, the 
company prospectus states. 

The loads carried by the vehicles are 
the maximum legal loads permitted by 
law. For 10.00-20-size truck tires, this 
corresponds to a load of approximately 
110 to 125° of rated capacity. At pres- 


new 


Vinyl Film Men Meet 


Fabricators. retailers. and manufacturers 
of vinyl film, including some rubber goods 
producers. were represented at the first 
meeting of the End Products Standard 
Committee of The Society of the Plastics 
Industry at the Hotel Pierre. New York. 
N. Y.. in May. Purpose of the conclave 
was to discuss ways to develop minimum 
standards for finished vinyl film products 
in compliance with the Vinyl Film Stand- 
ard of Quality. United States Department 
of Commerce. Commercial Standard, 


192-35. 


Rubber-Lipped Curved 
Zippers 

Water-tight. curved zippers made with 
protective rubber lips seal the rear win- 
dows of the current Ford and Mercury 
convertibles. according to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Industrial Products Division, 
Akron. O.. manufacturer of the product, 
said to be the first of its kind. 

The zippers follow the contour of win- 
dows and can be fastened into place on 
three sides throughout a window arch. Use 
of the new development, the company says. 
results in increased rear window area and 
a more esthetic appearance. The zippers 
are made in various colors. Goodrich fore- 
sees a growing general market for the 
product in a variety of applications. 


ent only these 10.00-20-size truck tires 
can be tested. Whole truck tires may be 
tested. but “half and half” or “two way” 
or “quadrant” tread tires are preferred, 

Inspection and rotation of tires are made 
at prescribed intervals. After each inspec- 
tion and rotation, a report is prepared 
and mailed immediately to the interested 
party. The data are exhaustively analyzed 
and arranged so that little, if any, addi- 
tional work must be done to obtain the 
maximum of information. A final report 
is prepared for each tire test project, and 
all reports are strictly confidential. 

The conventional type of passenger or 
truck tire test can also be run by the Three- 
T-Fleet. and prices will be quoted on re- 
quest for this type of testing. Three-T- 
Fleet’s specialty of truck tire testing is 
so attractive economically, however, that 
this firm is concentrating on this type of 
work. 

A prospectus containing further details 
of the tire testing done by Three-T-Fleet 
may be obtained by addressing the com- 
pany at P.O. Box 2923, Odessa, Tex. 


To Exhibit at Plastics Fair 


American Latex Products Co.. Haw- 
thorne. Calif.. Firestone Plastics Division, 
Firesione Tire & Rubber Co., Pottstown, 
Pa.. and United States Rubber Co.. New 
York. N. Y., will be among the exhibitors 
at the World Plastics Fair & Trade Exposi- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles. Calif.. Oc- 
tober 5-9. according to Philip M. Kent, 
managing director of the event. 

American Latex Products will show ap- 
plications of its rigid, honeycomb, and 
flexible polyurethane foams, such as ther- 
mal insulation, structural reinforcement, 
aircraft items, and refrigeration @ompo- 
nents. 


Chardon Expanding Facilities 


The Chardon Rubber Co., Chardon, O., 
is undergoing a $3.000.000 modernization 
and expansion program to be completed 
before the end of the year, according to 
V. M. Brediger. president. All rubber fa- 
cilities of Ball Brothers Co.. Muncie, Ind. 
of which Chardon is a subsidiary, will be 
transferred to the Ohio firm. 

The program will include the erection of 
new buildings. the installation of automatic 
controls. and the rearranging of plant de- 
partments to achieve a streamlined flow of 
materials. Plant capacity will be more than 
doubled. Chardon reports. 

Hale & Kullgren. Akron, O.. engineers, 
will supervise the program. 
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John P. Coe 


Coe Retires; Brown, 
Lovell Are Advanced 


Ernest G. Brown, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co., has been elected also 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., New York. 
N. Y., succeeding John P. Coe, who retired 
June 30. Named to assume Mr. Brown's 
position as general manager of the mechan- 
ical goods division of U. S. Rubber is G. 
Allen Lovell, who was also elected a vice 
president. 

Mr. Brown joined U. S. Rubber in 1929 
in its central planning and engineering 
departments in New Haven, Conn., and 
became factory manager of the company’s 
Bristol, R. I., plant in 1931 and production 
manager of the mechanical goods division 
in 1941. During World War II he served 
as general manager of the firm’s munitions 
division and was made general manager of 
the mechanical goods division in 1944; he 
became a vice president a year later. 

Mr. Lovell started with U. S. Rubber in 
1918 as an apprentice in its Williamsport. 
Pa., plant, becoming manager of produc- 
tion control there by 1932. Later that 
year he transferred to the Mishawaka, Ind.. 
plant and in 1936 joined the sales depart- 
ment of the footwear and general products 
division. He was named manager of coated 
fabrics sales in 1938, sales manager of 
foam rubber in 1944, sales manager of all 
manufacturers’ products in 1949; and as- 
sistant general manager of the mechanical 
goods division in November, 1954. 


BFG Tires Survive A-Test 


Four six-ply trailer tires made by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., survived 
undamaged the May 5, Yucca Flat, Nev.. 
atom bomb test at between 10,000 to 15,- 
000 feet from point zero, according to 
Harry A. Beeson, manager of tire com- 
pounding at the firm’s Los Angeles, Calif.. 
plant, who made the first preliminary in- 
spection. 

The tires were on a 35-foot Kit trailer 
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G. Allen Lovell 


coach, which itself sustained such damage 
as a Splintered ceiling, dented walls, and 
smashed windows. The tires showed a nor- 
mal Shore durometer hardness after the 
test. Beeson reported, exhibited no sign of 
injury or deterioration. and had not lost 
any air pressure. They were removed from 
the trailer for further study. 


Voit Hose Indianapolis 


Standard 


Flexible radiator hose made by W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.. 
was used in each of the entries at the 
thirty-ninth running of the 500-mile race 
at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, the 
company reveals, adding that this is the 
fifth consecutive appearance of the hose in 
the contest. No failure in the hose has 
ever been reported. 

Four pieces of the Voit hose in various 
lengths were used in most cars this year, 
compared to an average of two short pieces 
used in the 1953 race. 

Other reasons for the popularity of 
Voit’s hose, besides its proven dependa- 
bility, are (1) its shock-absorbent qual- 
ities inherent through its accordion-like 
construction; (2) its flexibility; (3) its ease 
of installation; (4) its ability to go “around 
corners,” and (5) its longevity and 
economy. 


Markets Phillips 66 Tubeless 


The Phillips 66 tubeless tire, said to 
offer greater blowout protection, a new 
tread design for increased anti-skid qual- 
ities. and improved sidewall and shoulder 
construction for better stability, has been 
introduced by Phillips Petroleum Co.. 
Bartlesville, Okla. Philblack. the firm’s 
furnace-type carbon black. was combined 
with Philprene. the firm’s synthetic cold 
rubber, to increase the longevity of the tire, 
Phillips declares. 


Ernest G. Brown 


Truck Tubeless Standards 
Win Committee Approval 


Ihe standards committee of the Tire & 
Rim Association, Akron, O., has approved 
a technical standardization program on 
tubeless truck-bus tires and rims that is 
expected to be the go-ahead signal for 
manufacturers to proceed with tooling for 
volume production. 

According to the Association, tubeless 
truck-bus tires will be made in sizes up 
to and including the tire that replaces the 
present 11.00 cross-section for mounting 
only on new type. one-piece drop center 
rims. In all sizes above the replacement 
for 11.00 cross-section, the multiple-piece 
rim, employing a sealing ring or gasket, 
will be used. 

The announced program is a long step 
forward in bringing to the trucking indus- 
try the advantages of tubeless tires, the 
Association asserts. By eliminating the 
tube and flap and all troubles usually asso- 
ciated with them, one of the major sources 
of tire trouble will be permanently re- 
moved, the Association reports. adding that 
lighter weight, cooler running, and more 
trouble-free wheel assemblies can be ex- 
pected. 


Berea Installs Rubber Mill 


A new 60-inch heavy-duty Farrel-Bir- 
mingham rubber mill has been installed at 
Berea Rubber Co., Berea, Ky., doubling 
the current milling capacity of the firm, 
according to Earl Hobein, resident man- 
ager. Installation of the equipment fol- 
lows the recent completion of 2,200 square 
feet of factory floor space to provide ad- 
ditional stock compounding and mold re- 
pair facilities. 

Purpose of the expansion program is to 
satisfy the mounting demand for O-ring 
compounds capable of performing at high 
temperatures, Hobein declares. The com- 
pany supplies O-rings to the Parker Appli- 
ance Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Dayton Rubber's Freedlander Hopeful for Industry's Future 





A. L. Freedlander (center) and R. 
William Patterson (right) exchanging 
symbolic key to the company's plant 
and testimonial scroll from the city of 
Dayton at the rubber firm's Golden 
Jubilee Banquet. Ohio Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Weygandt looks on 


Optimism for the future of the synthetic 
rubber and synthetic resins industries was 
expressed by A. L. Freedlander. president 
of The Dayton Rubber Co.. Dayton. O., at 
the firm’s Golden Jubilee Banquet held in 
Dayton, May 17. He also predicted that 
his company would set a new sales record 
in 1955, exceeding the 1954 volume of 
$62,000,000. 

Mr. Freedlander reviewed his firm’s earls 
role in the synthetic rubber industry when 
Dayton and other rubber companies 
formed the Copolymer Corp. of Baton 
Rouge, La., during World War II, which 
was run by the government until its recent 
passing into the hands of private industry. 
Cold rubber was an important new devel- 
opment at Copolymer. he reminded his 
audience. 

Other Dayton contributions to American 
industry, including its huge production of 
V-belts and its polyurethane resins, were 
reviewed by Mr. Freedlander. 


“There probably is not a textile mill in 
the world which does not use some of our 
products.” he said. outlining the company’s 
diversification of manufactured goods. 

Guests present at the banquet included 
Christian Langaard, Askim Gummivare- 
fabrik of Norway; Robert Badenhop, Rob- 
ert Badenhop Corp.: S. C. Allyn, president. 
National Cash Register Co.; Carl V. Wey- 
gandt, Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme 
Court; William G. Pickrel, secretary. Day- 
ton Rubber Co.; F. F. Pfeiffer. president 
of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce: L. 
V. Baker, treasurer. Dayton Rubber Co. 

Also Harry Wolf. Wolf & Co.: H. S. 
Mooradian, vice president of production. 
Dayton Rubber Co.; R. William Patterson, 
Acting Mayor of Dayton: Herbert Starrick. 
City Manager of Dayton; Ray Crider, pres- 
ident, Local 178, United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America. 
CIO; and J. D. Grierson. representative of 
office employes. Dayton Rubber Co. 


Tar Rubber for Jet Field 


Tar rubber made by Naugatuck Chem 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., is being used in the 
construction of a new jet field at the Home- 
stead, Fla., Air Force Base, according to 
Blaw-Knox Co., maker of the paving equip 
ment used for the work. 

One thousand feet of each end of the 
runways and the entire surface of the 
aprons will be covered with the material, 
which is resistant to jet fuel. The spillage 
ot fuel is said to be normal in the opera- 
tions of jet planes. The fuel is ordinarily 
detrimental to standard asphaltic concrete. 

The design of the runways consists of 
a rock base. a 2'2-inch compacted depth 
binder of asphalt. and a 12-inch com- 
pacted depth tar rubber course. When 
completed in the fall, the jet field will 
reportedly have some of the longest run- 
ways in the world. More than 365,000 
tons of asphaltic concrete and tar rubber 
will be required for the construction. 











Shown awaiting shipment on a Providence, R. |., railroad siding is this 42,000- 

pound tank lined with 2,300 pounds of soft, white natural rubber at the Providence 

plant of United States Rubber Co. The tank was built by Buffalo Tank Co., 

Dunellen, N. J., for Monsanto Chemical Co., Kearny, N. J., and will hold food- 
grade phosphoric acid 


Goodyear Aircraft's New Plastics Line 





Forming one-piece reinforced plastic 
boats on 700-ton press at Goodyear 
Aircraft 
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Goodyear Aircraft Corp. recently com- 
pleted the installation of five heavy-duty 
presses designed to form large reinforced 
plastic products. These presses. which range 
in size from 100 to 700 tons. are all hy- 
draulically operated. Supplemental equip- 
ment includes preforming machines, ovens, 
mixers, and grinding booths. 

Goodyear Aircraft has been producing 
optically clear canopies, in addition to a 
variety of reinforced plastics products, 
since 1945. With this new modern equip- 
ment, reinforced plastic items such as auto- 
mobile bodies. bouts, fuel tanks, missile 


and other complex aircraft components, 
farm implements, and a variety of othe! 
products can be produced on a= miass- 
production basis. 

The first job for the 700-ton press. 
obtained from Adamson United Co., was 
the production of one-piece hulls for out- 
board boats, to be marketed by Bowman. 
Inc., boat manufacturer of Little Rock 

The presses, which include three 300-ton 
units, and auxiliary equipment, cover an 
area Of 25,000 square feet assigned by the 
company to the production of canopies and 
laminates, 
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Develops Rosin Pellets 











A free-flowing form of stabilized rosin 














that provides greater ease of handling than 
the solidified bulk in which the material 
was heretofore produced has been devel- 
oped at the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O., at the request of G & A 
Laboratories. Inc.. Savannah. Ga.. manu- 
facturer of the rosin. 

Called Galex Pellets. the composition is 
based on an iodine-disproportioned rosin 
and is also stabilized against deterioration 
through oxidation. The pellets will not fuse 
at temperatures up to 130° F. or cake un- 
der pressure when bags of the material are 
stacked for storage. Battelle declares. 


Plymouth's one-piece plastic headliner as used in the 1955 Suburban Various forms of rosin. products of the 


station wagon 


Plastic Headliner Good 


The one-piece plastic headlining installed 
for the first time in the 1955 Plymouth 
Suburban station wagon has reportedly 
proved superior to the old-style cloth line: 
owing to the former's ease of cleaning and 
removal. insulating qualities, tear resist- 
ance, and the greater head room jt affords. 

Weighing just under 10 pounds. the 
liner is a high-impact thermoplastic tech- 
nically known as a rubber-resin alloy. The 
mold for the liner was improvised by cut- 
ting the top off a Suburban at the belt line. 
filling it with plaster, and smoothing it 
down to the proper shape and contour. A 
plastic male mold was poured on to this 
base, which, in turn, was used to cast the 
female mold into which styling and color 
were incorporated. 


Gates Names Ad Firm 


Gates Engineering Co.. Wilmington, 
Del.. producer of neoprene protective coat- 
ings in liquid and cold-bond form. has 
appointed Ross Roy, Inc.. New York. 
N. Y.. as its advertising agency for its 
current national expansion program. 

Gates will soon introduce a new liquid 
neoprene called Gaco Roof for waterproof 
bonding of roof shingles and slate. The 
company is also a supplier of a broad 
range of vinyl coatings and linings and 
rubber-lined pipe joints and other equip- 
ment. 


Markets New Atlas Tire 


A premium safety tire using a new syn- 
thetic tread material, Viprene, and a new 
synthetic cord. Plycron. is being marketed 
throughout the Midwest by Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill. Called Atlas 
Premium Tubeless Tire. it is said to cost 
about twice the price of conventional tires 
and is being offered with a two-year guar- 
antee. 

According to Dwight F. Benton. Stand- 
ard’s vice president of sales. Viprene is the 
first synthetic rubber developed by private 
industry since the war, is five times more 
expensive than natural rubber, but gives 
50% more mileage than the average tire. 

The compositions of Viprene and Ply- 
cron were not revealed. 
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naval stores industry. are used in rubber 
compounding. varnishes. paper sizing, and 
pressure-sensitive tape. 

National Rosin Oil Products. Inc.. New 
York, N. Y.. has been designated sole dis- 
tributor of Galex Pellets. 


Koper Named Office Head 


Albert Koper. formerly Akron, O.. tech- 
nical sales representative for Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co.. has been named 
resident manager of the firm’s new office 
and warehouse in Albertsville. Ala.. which 
will serve the Tennessee. Alabama. Missis- 
sippi. western Georgia, and Louisiana sales 
territories. 

In announcing the appointment. Jack R. 
Moore, president of Harwick Standard, 
said, “Mr. Koper’s training as a chemist 
and experience in general laboratory work. 
engineering. and production will give the 
south-central states ready access to valu- 
able assistance on compounding and pro- 
Albert Koper duction problems.” 





Forty-ton airplane tire test wheel at the West Haven, Conn., plant of 

The Armstrong Rubber Co., which simulates airplane landings begin- 

ning with the touchdown speed of 250 miles an hour, and decelerating 

to a full stop in the required time. The wheel is said to be the only 

civilian device of its type in the country; the U. S. Air force has one 
like it at Wright Field, Ohio 














News about People 








Robert M. Morris, director of manu- 
facturing for the organic chemicals divi- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Mo., has been granted a leave of absence 
to attend the fall session of the advanced 
management program at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Russell L. Bauer has been named proc- 
ess engineering supervisor for Mobay 
Chemical Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry L. Fisher, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society 
and professor of rubber technology at 
the University of Southern California, de- 
livered an address on “The Synthetic 
Rubber Age” at the 1955 Northwest Re- 
gional Meeting of the Society at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. June 10. 


Loren J. Sewall has been promoted to 
factory superintendent of Minnesota Rub- 
ber & Gasket Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. Ralph Rowzee, vice president and 
manager Of Polymer Corp.. Ltd.. Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada, was awarded an Honorary 
Doctor of Science degree by Laval Univer- 
sity at the thirty-eighth annual conference 
of The Chemical Institute of Canada held 
in Quebec, P.Q. 


J. P. Haworth has been appointed assist- 
ant to the sales manager of the Butyl divi- 
sion of Enjay Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 


Raymond T. Bete has been advanced to 
development administrator for The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. O.. and 
C. M. Noble, formerly manager of tire. 
tube, and rim manufacturing operations of 
the quality control division, succeeds him 
as director of quality control. 


Donald L. O'Toole has been appointed 
special sales representative to the automo- 
tive industry for The Landers Corp., 
Toledo, O. c 


Max A. Minnig, executive vice president 
and director of sales of Witco Chemical 
Co.. New York, N. Y.. and John A. 
White, export manager of Witco Chemical 
Co., Ltd.. London. England. have been 
elected to the board of directors of Witco 
Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Roland Voorhees has been advanced to 
associate director of development for the 
chemicals and plastics division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Joseph F. Rives has been advanced to 
assistant to the vice president of the carbon 
black division, J. M. Huber Corp., New 
York. N. Y.. and Donald Thompson has 
been promoted to packaging engineer. Both 
will make their headquarters at Borger. 
Lex. 


Philip McLaughlin has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales development at 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


William P. Drake, executive vice presi- 
dent. Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has succeeded George B. 
Beitzel as president of the firm. Mr. Beitzel 
will continue as member of the board of 
directors and will also serve as chairman 
of the board of Pennsalt International 
Corp., a subsidiary. 


E. V. Osberg, president. National Poly- 
chemicals. Inc.. Wilmington, Mass.. has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of historian of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society. 


James H. Munger has joined the sales 
engineering staff of Automotive Rubber 
Co.. Inc.. Detroit. Mich. 


Karl T. Zilch has been appointed to the 
research staff of Emery Industries. Inc.. 
Cincinnati. O. Dr. Zilch was formerly with 
the oil and protein division of the Northern 
Utilization Research Branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Max A. Williams, for 23 years associ- 
ated with American Mineral Spirits Co., 


Chicago, Ill, will retire October 31 as 
vice president and sales manager, remain- 
ing, however, a member of the board of 
directors and a consultant. 


H. C. Milton has been appointed depart- 
ment manager. R. L. Lambert assistant 
manager, and J. F. Allen eastern regional 
sales manager for American Cyanamid Co., 
manufacturers chemicals department, in- 
dustrial chemicals division, New York, 
Now. 


Franklyn J. Emmett has been elected 
vice president, sales. of Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, Mass., and Kenneth C, Bevan has 
been chosen vice president, manufacturing, 
Gordon L. Colquhoun has been named 
assistant treasurer. 


Fred J. Holzapfel and Jack W. Graves 
have been advanced to technical services 
superintendents of the John F. Queeny and 
William G. Krummrich plants, respectively, 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert B. Hamilton has been appointed 
general sales manager of foam rubber 
products for Hewitt-Robins, Inc.. Stam- 
ford. Conn., succeeding Howard D. Her- 
bert, who will retire. 


J. W. Weir, Cleveland district manager 
of the industrial division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., has retired 
after a 36-year association with the firm. 


Harold L. Jungman has been advanced 
to eastern district sales manager of Na- 
tional Lead Co.'s Titanium Pigment Corp.. 
New York. N. Y. 


John D. Serpico has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of technical service at 
Marbon Chemical. division of  Borg- 


Warner. Gary. Ind. 





Karl T. Zilch 


John D. Serpico 
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Robert G. Kenly 


Robert G. Kenly has been elected a vice 
president of New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York. N. Y. He has been associated with 
the company since 1919. 


Stanley O. Ames has been advanced to 
director of chemical research for Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corp.. Boston, Mass.. and 
its subsidiary, Compo Chemical Co., Inc., 
Mansfield. Mass. 


John R. Swann has been appointed sec 
retary-treasurer Of Dunlop Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Also named were 
W. R. Walton, Jr., to vice president: G. F. 
Plummer, to vice president of the auto- 
motive division: H. S. Pritchard, to vice 
president of the industrial and general 
products division: and W. H. Bartlett, to 
vice president of manufacturing. 


William H. Bowman has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the organic 
chemicals division. American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. : 


John F. Whitcomb has been advanced 
to general sales manager of the coated 
abrasives and related products division of 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 
Minn.. and Richard L. Sheppard has been 
promoted to general sales manager of the 
cellophane tape division. 


Paul E. Jacobs has been advanced to 
manager of the central personnel depart- 
ment of The General Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, O. 


Howard Hawkes, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., has 
been named chairman of the rubber divi- 
sion of the 1955 Greater New York Fund 
campaign. 


Raymond W. Balint has joined The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., cords and 
fabrics research section, Akron, O. 
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Joseph W. Holmes, Jr. 
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Stanley O. Ames 





R. Scotton Griffin 


Joseph W. Holmes has been named sales 
manager of American Synthetic Rubber 
Corp.. New York, N. Y. He was former's 
associated with Polymer Corp., Canadian 
Industries, Ltd. and Jefferson Chemical 
Co. Mr. Holmes has had wide marketing 
experience with GR-S and Butyl rubber 
on this continent and in Europe, having 
been manager of sales and technical serv- 
ice and executive assistant to the president 
and managing director of Polymer Corp. 


J. R. Durland and R. S. Wobus have 
been promoted to the positions of technical 
production managers for Monsanto Chem 
ical Co.. organic chemicals division. St. 
Louis, Mo., and will be replaced as John 
F. Queeny plant manager and William G 
Krummrich plant manager. respectively. by 
Howard L. Minckler and Joe Cresce. 
Robert E. Soden, formerly technical service 
superintendent at the Queeny plant, has 
been advanced to plant manager of the 
Nitro, W. Va.. plant. and Dominic Danna, 
formerly production superintendent at the 
Avon, Calif.. plant. has been advanced to 
plant manager there. 


Howard A. Stockwell, Jr.. has been 
named advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Tyer Rubber Co.. Andover, 
Mass. 


Charles E. Stonebraker has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales and commercial 
accounting for The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


Ralph Perkins, Jr.. has been appointed 
sales representative for the tire yarn divi- 
sion of Industrial Rayon Corp.. Cleve- 
land, O. 


William V. Sauter, Jr.. has been ad 
vanced to assistant sales manager for neo- 
prene of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.. Inc.. Wilmington. Del.. and is suc- 
ceeded as promotional salesman in Wil- 
mington by R. Scotton Griffin. 





William V. Sauter, Jr. 
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Robert C. Toth 


Robert C. Toth, a full-time member of 
our editorial staff until September, 1954, 
and a contributing editor from September. 
1954, to June, 1955, while attending the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University. won one of the School's 
Pulitzer Traveling Scholarships in May. 
He will be a reporter on the staff of the 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal until he and 
his wife sail for Europe in the fall. 


C. C. Gibson, manufacturers sales de- 
partment of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron. O.. has been named assistant 
to the vice president and is succeeded as 
department manager by C. H. Bruns, 
formerly account executive in manufac- 
turers sales. whose duties have been as- 
sumed by C. A. Bethel, Jr., heretofore 
assistant district manager in Sacramento, 
Calif. Also advanced was R. F. Tomkin- 
son, automotive products department, 
Detroit. to account executive. manufac- 
turers sales. R. S. Burnham, consultant to 
the manufacturers sales department, has 
retired after 44 years of service with the 
company. Also retired was M. W. Henry, 
senior staffman and associated with Good- 
year for 42 years. D. W. Hardman, form- 
erly of the government sales department. 
replaces him. 


Robert J. Musser has been appointed 
assistant manager of the market research 
department of Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co.. division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


George Wash has been advanced to 
director of the plastics sales division of 
Phillips Chemical Co.. subsidiary of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.. Bartlesville. Okla. He 
has been associated with the parent com- 
pany since 1946. 


George M. Riveire, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.. has been reelected president of 
the Washington Post of the American 
Ordnance Association. W. J. Sears, The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc.. 
has been named second vice president. 
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Robert M. Hopkins and Richard J. 
Jones have been added to the southeastern 
sales staff of Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land. O.. and Charles P. Egolf has been 
transferred to the Memphis sales office. 


Cc. C. March has been named general 
manager of the coated abrasives and _ re- 
lated products division of Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.. and R. 
W. Mueller has been named general man- 
ager of the fibrous and industrial tape 
division. Three vice presidents of the 
company have been given expanded re- 
sponsibilities. including Clarence B. Sam- 
pair, now in charge of the tape and ribbon 
products group: Joseph C. Duke, who 
assumes charge of the adhesives and coat- 
ing division: and Hubert J. Tierney, who 
will head the newly formed plastic divis- 
ion and has been named chairman of the 
tape planning committee. 


L. G. Murray has been advanced to 
manager of export sales for Aetna-Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Also 
promoted was A. J. Morgan, to manager 
of sheet and strip equipment. 


Frank W. Telford, a 44-year sales vet- 
eran with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, O.. 38 years of which have 
been with the firm's Detroit. Mich.. manu- 
facturers sales office. has retired. To his 
Detroit associates. Mr. Telford is known 
as the dean of manufacturers representa- 
tives. 


Philip M. Dinkins has been elected vice 
president of operations for the dyestuff 
and chemical division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp.. New York, N. Y. 


Wallace E. Brimer has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of Tyer Rubber Co.. 
Andover, Mass. Hugh Bullock, president of 
the firm since 1935, has retired, but will 
remain a director. He is currently a direc- 
tor of The Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc. 





Wallace E. Brimer 








Oliver M. Hayden 


Oliver M. Hayden, assistant director of 
sales. elastomer division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.. Inc., was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
by his Alma Mater, Clark University. 
Worcester. Mass.. on June 5, for “creative 
work in chemistry.” In June, 1954. Mr. 
Hayden was presented an award of merit 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials for his contributions to_ the 
Society's work on rubber and for his 
four years’ service as chairman of Com- 
mittee D-11. 


Emert S. Pfau has been advanced to 
technical director of the chemical division 
of The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. He was formerly head of the polymeri- 
zation group of the firm’s research division 


Charles A. Lindsay has been advanced 
to general manager of the container divi- 
sion of Stauffer Chemical Co., New York. 
Ne YY. 


Thomas D. Cabot, president of Godfrey 
L. Cabot. Inc.. Boston. Mass.. has been 
elected a director of the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy and a trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 


Perry S. Odell has been appointed head 
of the rubber purchasing division of United 
States Rubber Co.. New York. N. Y. 


Raymond L. Gassell has been promoted 
to divisional chief plant engineer for the 
organic chemicals division of American 
Cyanamid Co.. New York. N. Y. 


Richard A. Briggs has been promoted to 
head of polymerization research on ole- 
finic materials for The General Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron. O. 


Herbert M. Kelton, treasurer of United 
States Rubber Co.. New York. N. Y.. has 
been elected assistant treasurer of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 
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George J. Barron, Jr., has been trans 
ferred to the process engineering section, 
research division, of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


W. A. Raimond has been appointed 
assistant technical director of the organic 
chemicals division of American Cyanamid 
Co.. New York, N. Y., and A. G. Hill has 
been named resident technical director at 
the division’s Bound Brook, N. J.. plant. 
Also advanced, to division development 
managers, Were R. C. Conn, dyes and tex- 
tile resins; R. H. Ebel, rubber chemicals: 
W. P. Munro, vat dyes and vat dye inter- 
mediates: and W. E. Sisco, coal-tar chem- 


icals. 


Frank L. Shew has joined the office of 
the chief of rubber laboratories, United 
States Navy. Bureau of Ships. Washington, 
BAe. 


W. C. Walker has been named assistant 
to the vice president in charge of adver- 
ising and public relations of Witco Chem- 


ical Co., New York. N. Y. 


G. W. Van Cleve has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
Allied Scientific Products Co., Culver City, 
Calif... while continuing as sales manager 
for Stillman Rubber Co., Los Angeles. 
Calif. 


John F. Ewert, Jr., has joined Gates En- 
gineering Co., Wilmington, Del.. as direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promotion. 


Arthur B. Warner has been promoted to 
chief engineer for Minnesota Rubber & 
Gasket Co.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


Claude E. Davis has been appointed 
manager of packing and special products 
sales for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, O. 


MCA Officers 


(Continued from page 493) 


president, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 
und J. Albert Woods, president, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., as vice presidents of 
the Association; and M. F. Crass, Jr.. as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected directors were Elton W. Clark. 
Vice president. Allied Chemical; Ernest 
Hart, executive vice president. Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.; John A. Hill, 
president, Air Reduction Co., Inc.; John 
E. McKeen, president, Charles Pfizer & 
Co.. Inc.: George L. Parkhurst, board 
chairman, Oronite Chemical Co.; Robert 
B. Semple, president, Wyandotte Chem- 
icaly Corp.; Kenneth C. Towe. president. 
American Cyanamid Co.; O. V. Tracy. 
president. Enjay Co.. Inc.; Robert I. Wish- 
nick, president, Witco Chemical Co.: and 
Thomas S. Nichols, president, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp 
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News Briefs 








C. K. Williams & Co., East St. Louis. 
Ill.. manufacturer of iron oxide pigments, 
has chosen four new directors, including 
R. A. Stephens, director of research; E. H. 
Green, general sales manager: J. S. 
Googins, general production manager; and 
W. N. Crumpler, western division sales 
manager. Then the directors at their meet- 
ing elected the following officers, who also 
constitute the balance of the directorate: 
board chairman and treasurer, Morris R. 


Williams; president. L. K. Ayers: vice 
presidents, J. W. Ayers. R. W. Dodson, 
and J. W. Schlosser: secretary. E. G. 
Davies. 


Sharples Chemicals Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., has moved its head- 
quarters to 3 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, O., has presented the Litchfield 
Award of Merit to three of its employes. 
called the firm’s best salesmen in their 
respective fields for 1954. They are Julius 
A. Lucas, manager of automotive products 
sales. Detroit: Weldon R. Ramzy. district 
store supervisor, New Orleans: and Jo- 
seph S. Hlass. store manager. Greenwood. 
Miss. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., nitrogen 
division. New York. N. Y.. is offering free 
a pocket-size ammonia leak detection de- 
vice. a booklet containing phenolphthalein- 
impregnated paper strips. 


Tyson Corp., Woodbridge. N. J... has 
uppointed C. P. Hall Co. sales agent east of 
the Rocky Mountains for its vulcanized 
vegetable oils and specialty products for 
the rubber industry. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O., has 
put into operation at its Painesville. O.. 


works a new installation for producing 
chromic acid, said to be the first com- 
pletely integrated facility of its kind in 


mid-America. 


American Synthetic Rubber Corp., with 
its main plant and general offices at Louis- 
ville. Ky.. has opened administrative and 
sales offices at 500 Fifth Ave.. New York, 
N. Y.. Where Bancroft W. Henderson, pres- 
ident. will have his offices. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 
O., has received a citation from the Ameri- 
can Society for Materials Handling for 
the best installation of a materials handling 
system in production in northeastern Ohio. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.. 


has established a new rubber chemicals 
sales office at Beaumont, Tex., serving 
Texas. Louisiana, and California, with 


Wilfred E. Osberg. Jr.. as manager. 


Flightex Fabrics, Inc., New York. N. Y.. 
is Offering a new Swatch Folder contain- 
ing samples of the company’s industrial 
tapes and fabrics. including fabrics of 
glass. cotton, vinyon, dynel. and orlon. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.. is 
employing in its airplane wheel and brake 
plant an electronic brain, known as an 
analog. which predicts through heat simu- 
lation the increasingly high temperatures 
that aircraft brakes must absorb on faster 
airplanes now in the design stage. The 
device is thus assisting in the development 
of new brake materials and designs. 


Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron. O.. de- 
signer of machinery and processes for rub- 
ber and plastics. has appointed O'Connor 
& Co.. Inc.. Chicago, H.. as western sales 


representative. 


Wheelco Instruments Division, Barber- 
Colman Co., Rockford. Ill. has completed 
a four-week series of sales clinics on auto 
mation for all of its branch office per 
sonnel. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York. N. Y.. 
has formed the Oakite export division to 
handle distribution of the firm's products 
abroad. Harry V. Kerker has been named 


manager. 


The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O.. 
has appointed Imperial Foam Rubber 
Corp.. Long Island City. N. Y.. distributor 
of its Koolfoam “Air-Conditioned” Cush 


ioning. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
O.. has been awarded the George Wash 
ington Honor Medal by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge for its pres- 
entation of “Ace of Aces.” a dramatiza- 
tion of the life of Eddie Rickenbacker. and 


the Foundation called the best 15 


filmed television documentary ot 


what 
minute 
1954. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak 
ron, O., expects to approximately 
$50,000,000 in additional capital funds 
through its forthcoming offering to owners 


raise 


of its common stock of one share for every 
10 shares held 
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Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O., has 


announced plans for the administrative 
absorption of The Buckeye Soda Co.. 
Painesville, O.. a Diamond — subsidiary 


since 1923 and producer and packager of 
chemical specialties for the grocery, the 
drug, and the industrial maintenance sup- 
ply fields. 


American Mineral Spirits Co., Western, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. has elected J. A. Bart- 
lett. a company director since 1947 and 
Vice president of the company’s New York 
branch, president to succeed M. A. Wil- 
liams, who has retired. A. J. Falkenberg 
and Ethan B. Higgins were elected vice 
presidents. 


Marbon Chemical Division of 
Warner Corp., Gary, Ind., has begun pre- 
liminary engineering work on its recently 
acquired site of land at Washington. 
W. Va.. in anticipation of the locality’s 
future development. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York. 
N. Y., has developed a new. shuttle-car 
cable for mining operations, called Secur- 
ity-flex and made of neoprene insulation 
and jacket and nylon breaker strip that are 
said to make it heat-. flame-. and punc- 
ture-resistant, 


_ Monsanto Chemical Co., plastics divi- 
sion. Springfield. Mass.. and a Monsanto 
associate company. Shawinigan Resins 
Corp.. will construct additional facilities at 
Trenton, Mich.. for the manufacture of 
Butvar. a polyvinyl-resin base material. 
and its conversion into Saflex safety glass 
interlayer. - 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
Hartford, Conn., sales and Operating per- 
sonnel have moved to a newly built dis- 
trict Warehouse and office building at 180 
Goodwin St., East Hartford. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., New 
York. N. Y., has announced the availability 
of a free-flowing pellet form of Carbowax 
polyethylene glycol 20M. a polyethylene 
glycol with a molecular weight of about 
20,000 that is said to show promise as a 
release agent for rubber where intricate 
molds require a viscous lubricant. 


Great American Industries, Inc., Meri- 
den, Conn., manufacturer of cellular rub- 
ber and plastics products in its Rubatex 
Division, Bedford. Va.. has acquired The 
Colson Corp.. Elyria. O., material handling 
manufacturer. : 


Arthur R. Plank has joined Fargo Rub- 
ber Co.. Los Angeles. Calif. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
O., reveals that its Hycar American rubber 
is being used to make the spirally grooved 
rolls on a new 120-copies-per-minute du- 
plicating machine, called the Conqueror, 
manufactured by the Heyer Corp., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
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Obituaries 








George M. Miller 


George Mathias Miller, long-time exec- 
utive of Turner Halsey Co., New York, 
N. Y.. and an outstanding figure in the tex- 
tile industry, died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on April 24. Funeral services were held 
April 26 at Manhasset, L. L., and inter- 
ment took place the next day at Ferncliff 
Cemetery, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Mr. Miller was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on July 18, 1887. He attended grade and 
high schools and night college courses. 

The deceased began his business career 
in 1904 in a clerical capacity for the whole- 
sale dry goods firm of James H. Dunham 
& Co. in New York. Then, in 1906, he 
went to the dry goods commission house 
of J. Spencer Turner Co. When Turner 
Halsey Co. was organized in 1908, Mr. 
Miller was on its staff and advanced from 
a clerical position to salesman and then 
head of the converting department. Within 
three years of the formation of the firm 
Mr. Turner died, and Mr. Miller gradually 
took over his responsibilities, working for 
many years as Mr. Halsey’s chief active 
associate, 

In 1920, Mr. Miller was elected vice 
president of the firm: in 1924, president 
of Harlomoor Co., an incorporation of 
the company’s converting business; in 1930, 
president of Turner Halsey Co., and in 
1951, chairman of the board. He was, 
besides. a director of Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Arcade Cotton Mills, and 
Carhal Factors. 

Mr. Miller also held memberships in 
Union League, Sands Point Beach, North 
Hills Golf, and Arkwright clubs and was 
on the board of governors of the Merchant 
Club. He was also very active in the Tex- 
tile Merchants Association. 

Survivors include the widow, two sisters, 
and a brother. 


William M. Mettler 


William M. Mettler, assistant secretary 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron. O., and associated with that firm for 
39 years, died suddenly at his home, 
June 

He was born in Kalispell, Mont., Feb- 
ruary 21, 1892. Mr. Mettler attended the 
University of Montana and Yale Univer- 
sity. graduating from the latter in 1915. 
He subsequently obtained a degree in law 
from Cleveland Law School. 

Before joining Goodyear in 1916. he was 
sales manager for Rand Systems Corp.. 
now Remington Rand. Inc. He rose at 
Goodyear from the firm’s credit depart- 
ment to assistant to the secretary in 1920 
and was appointed assistant secretary in 
1926. 

He held memberships in Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity, Executives Club, and the Pomona 
Grange of Summit County, O. He was also 





a member of the board of trustees of 
Akron YMCA, Family Service Society, and 
United Community Chest of Akron, Inc. 
and a member of the executive committees 
of the Bath Grange and Bath Community 
Council. He was active in the affairs of the 
Bath Church, having served as deacon, 
trustee, and chairman of the board. 

He is survived by his wife, four daugh 
ters, and two sons. 





Financial 











S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Quarter ended March 31, 1955: 
net profit, $143,057, equal to 39¢ a share, 
against $127,020. or 34¢ a share, in the 
1954 period. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Three months ended March 31, 1955: net 
profit, $1,269,614, equal to $1.06 a share, 
compared with $1,029,681, or 86¢ a share, 
in the preceding year’s quarter. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
Il. January 1-December 31, 1954: net 
profit, $336,716, equal to 71l¢ a share, 
against $164,73 
earlier. 

First quarter, 1955: net profit, $34,002, 
equal to 7¢ a share. against $107.339. or 
22¢ a share. in the like period last year. 


, or 35¢ a share, a year 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. First quarter, 1955: net earnings. 
$60,573, contrasted with net loss of 
$57,232 a year earlier. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O. Quarter ended March 31, 1955: net 
earnings, $4,990,695, equal to $2.06 a 
share, compared with $3,012,580, or $1.24 
a share, in last year’s quarter. 


Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
First quarter, 1955: net profit, $115,000. 
equal to 32¢ a share, against $52,830, or 
15¢ a share, in the same period last year. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and sub- 
sidiaries. For 1954: net profit, $962,617, 
equal to $1.06 each on 800,000 common 
shares, compared with $813,340, or 87¢ a 
share, the year before: net sales, $30,510.- 
760, against $36,747,012; income taxes, 
$1,145,600, against $1,833,736; current as- 
sets, $13,196.717, current _ liabilities. 
$4,139,951, against $13,761,178 and 
$4,929,085, respectively, the end of °53. 

First quarter, 1955; net income, $236.- 
490, equal to 26¢ a share, against $189.- 
900, or 29¢ a share, in the °54 period: 
sales, $8,676,501, against $8,309,495. 
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Taking the objectionable squeal out of 
the new tubeless tires—without sacrificing 
abrasion resistance or toughness — is a prob- 
lem in tread compounding as well as tread 
design. Tread design, of course, is somebody 
else’s problem. But Sun’s Circosol-2XH will 
solve your compounding problem. 


The unique properties of Sun’s Circosol- 
2XH are due to its scientifically controlled 
balance of naphthenic and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. By using Circosol-2XH in your 
tread stock, you can get a tubeless tire with 
high abrasion resistance, high flex-crack re- 
sistance, long mileage...and most impor- 
tant, it will be quiet running, 





FOR TOUGHER, LONGER MILEAGE TUBELESS TIRES 
THAT DON’T SQUEAL...USE CIRCOSOL-2XH 


The cost of these extra advantages of 
Circosol-2XH is low. Enough Circosol-2XH 
for an 8.00 x 15 size, 100 level tire costs less 
than 2¢ more than the cheapest softener you 
can possibly buy. 


Get the full story on both the advantages 
and the new low price of Circosol-2XH 
from your Sun representative...or 
write at once to SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RW-7. 


<8 rm < 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY oritcseipria sro. 








IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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News from Abroad 








India 
Rubber Industry Gaining 


Both the rubber planting and rubber 
manufacturing industries in India have 
been in recent vears. though 


progressing 
the increase in the output of raw rubber 
has not kept pace with the growth ot 
consumption. At the end of 1953 the area 
under rubber came to 173.643.58 
distributed among 254 
than 100 acres. with a total area of 102. 
243.03 acres. and 14.176 smallholdings. 
with total area of 71.400.55 acres. Twenty- 
1.000 acres 


acres, 


estates Of more 


four estates cover more than 


each. and no fewer than 2.427 smallhold- 
are of less than one acre. Rubbe! 


ings 
erowing is concentrated mainly in the 
State of Travancore. which has 123.554.24 
acres under rubber. including more than 
96% of the smallholdings and 60° of the 
estates: a further 28° of the estates are in 
Malabar. 

Production increased slowly in 
period 1948-1950. from 15.422 to 15.599 
tons. but at an pace in the 
succeeding vears. rising to 21.136 tons in 
1953: in the first 10 months of 1954 output 
was 16.443 tons. about the same as in 
the preceding year. Yield is low. averaging 
about 280 pounds per acre per annum 
Efforts are being made. however. to raise 
output by budgrafting and breeding. 

The Indian Rubber Board reports that 
in 1953 and 1954 several high-yielding 
trees on four estates were under observa- 
tion. and 35 mother trees were finally se- 
lected for budgrafting and testing of clones. 
In addition. hand-pollination on 18 foreign 
and one Indian clone was carried out in 
the first organized experiment of this kind 
undertaken by the Board. 

The Indian rubber planting industry 
will also be aided by the establishment of 
a small rubber research institute which has 
been approved by the government. The 
research institute. to be set up in South 
India. will concentrate on botany. agron- 
omy. pathology. and chemistry: connected 
with it will be a small experiment station 
for field research. 


the 


accelerated 


Rubber Manufacturing 


The Indian rubber manufacturing indus- 
try now counts 100 medium and 
factories and almost 300 small units. most- 


basis. 


large 


ly working on a cottage industry 
we learn from the special issue of Septem- 
ber. 1954. of the India Rubber Bulletin 
issued by the Association of Rubber Manu- 
The main sections of 


facturers in India 
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the industry are: tires and tubes. rubber- 


covered cables. and general and mechanical 
goods including proofed fabric. sheeting. 
h belting. sponge and latex foam. dip- 
ped goods. toys and balloons. rubber floor- 


Ose. 


ng. and surgical goods. 

For many items. actual production is 
Delow installed capacity. and manufactur- 
urge the government 
to adopt measures to the industries 
nvolved. This condition is true for rubber 
piv transmission and conveyor belting and 
various types of V-belts. and manufactur- 
ers Want import prohibition of all except 
fractional horse-power and E-section V- 
belts. In the case of waterproof fabrics. 
the idle capacity of about 64° is due to 
large-scale expansion during World War 
Il to meet huge military demands. and a 
rise in the standard of living would more 
than absorb this idle capacity. it is held. 

Production of ply-construction rubber 
hose covers home requirements: improved 
types of braided hose and molded hose 
for pneumatic tools and spraying are ex- 


ers understandably 
ald 


pected before long to be available in suffi- 
cient quantity for home needs. 
In 1953 production included among 
cthers the following: 
Tires 
Automobile, units 767,600 
Cycie, units 4,645,000 
Tractor and airplane, units 10,907 
Tubes 
Automobile, units 658,200 
Cycle, units 4,590,600 
Tractor and airplane, units 8,656 
Rubber footwear, prs. 23,880,000 
Insulated cables, yds. 48,440,000 
Waterproof fabric, yds. 2,069,000 
Latex foam sponge, /bs. 495,900 
Dipped rubber goods, toys, 
balloons, etc., doz. 13.270,000 


The footwear industry not only covers 
all Indian demands so that there have been 
no imports of rubber shoes since 1981]. 
put for vears there has been a good sur- 
plus for export: in 1953. 2.760.530 pairs of 
shoes. mainly rubber, were exported. 


Local Consumption 


As already mentioned, rubber consump- 
tion has been increasing more rapidly than 
production, amounting in 1953 to 22,373 
tons and to 21,035 tons in the first 10 
months of 1954: consequently local output 
of rubber must be supplemented by imports 
of raw rubber. which. incidentally. fluctu- 
ate widely from year to year. Thus they 
were 6.921 tons in 1951, dropped to 272 
tons in 1953, and rose again to 3.162 tons 
in the 1954 period. 


Not so long ago practically all South 
Indian rubber was exported. but in_ the 
last half dozen years or sc. rubber exports 
have dwindled rapidly, and none were 
listed for January-October, 1954. 

In addition to natural rubber. India has 
also been importing increasing quantities 
of neoprene and nitrile rubbers and. more 
recently, some silicones and butyl. mostly 
from the United States. It is suggested 
that India may turn to Britain for svn- 
thetic rubber when production there gets 
under way to avoid currency difficulties 
connected with imports from the United 
States. and at the same time increase pur- 
chases. It is hinted that India may also 
examine the possibility of making her own 
synthetics from domestic materials. 

Imports. mainly from the United States, 
also supply most of the compounding in- 
gredients used: but the urge to be self. 
sufficient is felt here too. and attempts 
are being made to utilize local materials 
in the production of various substances, 
Very small amounts of SRF carbon black 
are already being made. and a pilot plant 
for making black from mineral oils is 
under way. while the establishment of oil 
refineries in India is expected to be of 
further aid in providing locally produced 
carbon black. 

In the same way. it is hoped 
proposed establishment of local 
factories may pave the way for 
duction in India of accelerators. 
dants, and other special materials. 

The local industry about 1.200 
tons of reclaimed rubber annually. prac- 
tically all of which is imported. except for 
a small amount made by a few of the 
larger rubber manufacturing companies. 
Latest reports indicate that the Indian 
Rubber Industries Association in the Bom- 
bay area is seeking American assistance 
in setting up a reclaim plant with capacity 
of 150 tons monthly. The Association 
would like Americans to participate in 
this venture to the extent of supplying 
necessary machinery and possible technical 
assistance. 


that the 
dvestuff 
the pro- 


antioxi- 


uses 


Ceylon 
Rubber-Rice Pact To End 


Burma is prepared to enter a rubber- 
rice trade agreement with Ceylon similar 
to that between Ceylon and China. but 
will make easier terms. the Burmese pre- 
mier is quoted as telling the Ceylon pre- 
mier. But first a few things would have to 
be ironed out. it seems: thus Ceylon’s pact 


with China would have to be revoked, 
which would be to Ceylon’s advantage, 


Burma has pointed out. since she could 
then get from the United States the aid 
now denied by the Battle Act. Whether 
Ceylon is prepared to go the length of 
cancelling her agreement with China or 
not. it is at least certain that Ceylonese 
shippers and producers have been urging 
its revision. The pact with China permits 
revision if the price for a period of one 
month is higher than 27d. per pound, the 
price contracted for this vear. Ceylon has 
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For example—HARD RUBBER DUST 









Muehlstein offers complete grinding facilities 






and strict laboratory control for hard rubber dust— /~ 







manufactured and ground to your 






specifications. (lso. you have your 







choice of all standard grades regularly 






available. And. don't forget. in 






Muehlstein you have a complete tech- 






nical service with modern, newly- 






expanded laboratory facilities ready to help 






you solve your manufacturing problems. 








And remember, there are many other Muehlstein 





products. too. including REPROCESSED 
PLastics ¢ Sckap RUBBER e¢ CRUDE RUBBER 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 



























CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER ‘ HARD RUBBER DUST: PLASTIC SCRAP 


£ CO. REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + London - Toronte 
WAREHOUSES: Akron + Chicago + Boston «+ Los Angeles + Jersey City 


MOEHLSTE/. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


already sent China 20.000 tons on the 
present contract and has 30,000 tons more 
to ship at a rate that could involve a sub- 
Stantial loss. 

At the same time Ceylonese merchants 
are understood to be urging that the trade 
with China be made free. They claim that 
government handling of inquiries from 
China for Ceylon commodities has not 
been satisfactory. and that if it were left 
to them, it would be possible to export 
other products to China besides rubber 
and coconut Meanwhile it is learned 
that China made no further inquiries from 
Ceylon during the two months of 
1954 for either crepe or coconut oil. 
considerable quantities of which had been 
ordered earlier in that vear 


oil. 


last 


Malaya 
Replanting Scheme Problems 


The government's replanting scheme. in- 
volving the expenditure of $280.000.000 
over a period of 11 years to help small- 
holders and estates ($112.000.000 of the 
total will go to the former, and $168.000.- 
000 to the latter) has been duly approved 
by the Legislative Council, and the Rubber 
Industry (Replanting) Fund Ordinance 
has been amended accordingly. The most 
important task of the government will now 
commence—that is, the actual spending of 
the money. and with the dif- 
ferent sections of the rubber industry on 
carrying out the scheme will soon start. 

With regard to the smallholder. various 
suggestions are already being offered. As 
we have mentioned before in these col- 
umns, the smallholder replanting scheme 
started a few years ago has been lagging. 
At the end of 1954. smallholders appear to 
have made preparations for replanting only 
60.000 out of the total of 90.000 
acres that was the target for both 1953 
and 1954; the target for 1955 was 60,000 
acres, but it is already clear that it will 
not be reached. 

The original replanting grant of $400 
per acre to smallholders has been raised 
to $500, but in some quarters this is still 
considered insufficient. and a further in- 
crease has been suggested—which the ad- 
ministrators of the smallholders’ fund 
oppose. But smallholder replanting must 
be speeded up, and some experts are in- 
clined to believe that this end could be 
furthered by starting large cooperative 
schemes both for replanting and—where 
practical—new planting. 


discussions 


acres 


The Emergency and 
Rubber Thefts 


That the Emergency is still a serious 
matter in Malaya seven years after its 
existence was first officially recognized finds 
confirmation in the annual report for 1954 
of the United Planting Association of 
Malaya. Some improvement has undoubt- 
edly been achieved by government meas- 
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ures, but there are still “black” areas, and 
the opinion of those who have to work and 
live there is that though the number of 


ambushes 
now 


decreased, and 
outrages by terrorists are better 
organized. The continued activity by ter- 
rorists. furthermore. implies that they can 
sull count on a sufficiently large number 
of sympathizers and persons who are more 
afraid of them than of the Malayan Gov- 
ernment. to supply them with food and 
money 

It has long been held by the Association 
that funds are largely derived from the 
sale of stolen rubber. The government 
has now come to the same conclusion. and 
the problem of rubber thefts from estates— 
Which since the rise in the price of rubber 
have been assuming proportions reminis- 
cent of those reached in 1951-52—is to be 
tackled by a special working party con- 
sisting of representatives of the Federa- 
tion’s Economic Division of the Treasury. 
the police. and the rubber industry. For 
the present it seems. legal means to make 
it harder to steal rubber are being con- 


sidered. 


incidents has 


Fear African Competition 


The prospect of intensified competition 
from synthetic rubber in the United States 
has certain political parties in 
Malaya to what they insist will become a 
threat from new natural rubber develop- 
ments outside the established plantation 
rubber areas in Asia. They have in mind 
particularly the setting up of rubber estates 
in Africa with high-yielding stock exported 
from Malaya. Some time ago these per- 
sons protested to the Malayan Government 
on this but without and 
apparently they are preparing to work on 
the present government to ban these ex- 


alerted 


seore. success. 


ports. To the argument against their 
protest. that even if Malaya did not 
supply the improved rubber material. 
Ceylon and Indonesia could and would 
do so. they reply that these countries 
would eventually have to follow Malaya 


and ban such exports in their own interests. 


Rubber Planting Notes 


In 1954 the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya set up a trial planting of another 
216 clones from imported seedlings. The 
clones were prepared from seedlings of 
Hevea brasiliensis from Brazil and Peru, 
Hevea benthamiana from Brazil. and from 
a clone resistant to South American leaf 
blight. The Institute now has 25 Brazilian 
clones resistant to this disease. having 
received eight more clones recently via 
Florida. In exchange for these, 25 Rubber 
Research Institute clones were sent to the 
Instituto Agronomico do Norte, Brazil. 

The Planters’ Bulletin for May. 1955, 
notes that Hevea plus M—the new rubber 
produced by the BRPRA by grafting 
methylmethacrylate to natural rubber—can 
be prepared simply in Malaya from fresh 
latex. 

Last year a series of new families of 
legitimate seedlings was obtained by the 


RRI from 6,500 hand pollinations, repre- 
senting 12 different clones. 


Cost of Producing Natural 
Rubber 


On the face of it, the natural rubber 
industry seems to be more favorably 
placed than the synthetic rubber industry as 
far as initial capital requirement is con- 
cerned. T. B. Barlow. chairman of High- 
lands & Lowkands Para Rubber Co.. said 
recently while speaking on the outlook for 
natural rubber. A synthetic rubber plant 
to be built in South Wales with initial 
annual output of 6,000 tons, rising to 
10.000 tons later. he said, quoting a recent 
news item. will cost € 2.000.000. or £200 
a ton of synthetic rubber. This sum 
(£200). however. should provide for pro- 
duction capacity of 3.000 pounds (1.34 
long tons) of natural rubber. But a syn- 
thetic plant could probably be built and 
brought to production in two 
Whereas natural rubber requires at least 
five years. 

Statements about estate production costs 
of less than a shilling a pound may easily 
be misleading. he continued. Thus his 
own company’s production costs of 10.8d. 
referred only to estate expenditure and did 
not cover export duty and cess of 1.54d.. 


years; 


depreciation 3.0ld.. freight and selling 
charges 0.88d.. London expenses 0.27d., 
and replanting 1.5d.. which brought the 


actual final cost to a total of I8d. per 


pound c.i.f. 


France 


Effect of Coagulating Salts 
on Dipped Goods 


Systematic tests were undertaken at the 
Institut Francais du Caoutchouc by A. 
Thorsud! on the influence of the anion and 
the cation of coagulating salts on the 
properties and aging of dipped goods. For 
the study of the anions alone, they were 


introduced in the latex in the form of 
aqueous solutions of ammonium salts: 
for salts of divalent cations, samples 


were prepared by dipping the mold into 
a vulcanizable latex mix, next into a solu- 
tion of the coagulating salt, and then 
into a latex bath identical with the first: 
this step was followed by drying and 
curing. Work centered chiefly on cations 
of the chlorides and nitrates of barium, 
calcium, and zinc. The results indicated 
that the presence of a salt greatly retards 
vulcanization; cations have a more marked 
effect in this respect than the anions; re- 
sistance to rupture is much reduced, 
especially in the case of the salts of 
divalent cations. In general, aging is ad- 
versely affected by all salts, but the chlor- 
ides are more destructive than the 
tates; while the nitrates are distinctly less 
harmful than either. 


ace- 


‘Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 31, 12, 977 (1954) 
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five Rubber Regenerating Co ltd 


TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER - ENGLAND 


The, Largest” Feoducers of Kedaitned Kedbber 
in the British Empire 

3 
High grade reclaims from ALL beater rubber scrap 


Competitive prices 
Prompt shipment 





Delivery direct to customer’s plant 


Local stocks 


Se 3 2K 26 2K 


Continuity of supply 


v 9 
’ 4 2 
For samples, prices and y 
%70 “4G fy 
further particulars apply to "7p 


‘our sole agents in Canada 














oe 
YES, SIR! 
IT’S TAILORED 
TO YOUR 
EXACT 
REQUIREMENTS 
Ne 4 Se 
TONNAGE 





32” x 32” 
565-Ton 


BUS): 
> PRESS 


STRIKES A BLOW AT DEFLECTION 


Plenty husky! We made it so — deliberately! 
There’s weight everywhere — all the stamina 
you associate with Stewart Bolling design and 
construction. Other slabside presses are just 
as rugged — from the 24” x 24” with 14”, 16” 
or 18” ram clear through the 48” x 48” slab- 
side press with 36” ram. In addition to the 
slabside type, Stewart Bolling builds time 
tested 4-bolt type and full ring type presses 
in a wide range of sizes and tonnages. 





Write for Bulletin W-7 


STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 
3192 EAST 65th STREET © CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 









REFINERS ®© CRACKERS © HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


(B )nerinens. MIXERS ¢ MILLS © CALENDERS 
PUMP UNITS ® BALE SLITTERS * SPEED REDUCERS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 











Drage Swiss-Made Viscometer 


\ new Swiss-made_ vis- 
cometer. not only designed 
to give specific values for 
rheological characteristics 
such as thixotropy, dilatan- 
cy. and vield value, but 
that also. will accurately 
detect the relation of time 
and temperature to. these 
flow properties, has been 
introduced by Drage Prod- 
ucts. Inc.. Union City, N. J. 

Available in two models 
designated *Viscostructure” 
and “Viscotemp,” — the 
instruments are said to be 
capable of Operation under 
extremes of pressure and 
temperature at shear rates 
up to 600 sec-!. Shear rates 
as high as 40,000 sec~! are 
claimed possible with spe- 
cial equipment. 

Other features include a 
dampening control knob 
that enables readings to be 
taken at a thixotropic level, 
spindles that have special 
ball and socket joint with 
a double keyway that elim- 
inates slack and makes it impossible to obtain higher scale 
values due to schlieren, and the stationary and visible dial. 








"Viscostructure’ STVK 


Dry Ice Crusher 


A machine for crush- 
ing dry ice, the Supreme 
Dry Ice Crusher, has 
been placed on the mar- 
ket by Franklin P. Mil- 
ler & Son, Inc., East 
Orange, N. J. Dry ice. 
mixed with newly man- 
ufactured plastic and 
rubber parts in a tum- 
bling barrel, is valuable 
in the polishing and re- 
moval of flash from 
such parts; imperfec- 
tions harden and abrade 
off; and the dry_ ice 
evaporates. 

Capable of adjusting 
the size of the dry ice 
particles for different 
sizes and compositions 
of parts, the crusher ac- 
commodates a full 50- 
pound standard block of 
dry ice and operates at a rate of 2-4 tons of ice per hour. 
Powdered dry ice can also be produced. 

The machine is powered by a 1'2-hp. motor through built-in 
direct gear reduction drive, occupies a floor space of 20 by 
22 inches. and weighs 325 pounds. 

Other uses for crushed dry ice in the plastic and rubber in- 





Supreme Dry Ice Crusher 
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High quality compounds, for wire and 
cable, extruded products, mechanical 
goods, and other applications. 


e@ Accurately mixed 


@ Tailor-made exactly to 


specifications 


Write Dept. ‘‘W” tor complete details. 


July, 1955 


aes ws soaiea re aREEE - Vinyl -Rgsticizers 
eee i 
: CARY Sun Checking Waxes 
ie eEMUL Ca 4 VU Ce CHEMICALS Gilsonite Compounds 








Reclaiming Oils 
Executive Sales Offices: 64 HAMILTON STREET, PATERSON 1, NEW JERSEY PRODUCTS: High Melting Point 
laboratory & Plant; RYDERS LANE, MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY Synthetic Waxes 


Tall Oil Esters 








Canadian Representative: Lewis Specialties, Ltd.. 1179 Decarie Blvd., Montreal 9, Que. 
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=ALQUIST 
i Winding 
i Engineer 







] i H 
i Winders . Winding Eagisee? ag 


~~~ Can Save 
Money For You! 


SEND FOR 12 PAGE 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
THAT TELLS HOW! 


Hobbs-Alquist winders are actually tailored 
especially for each application and these 
winders have an exceptional scope of ap- 
plication (see index of 12-page Hobbs- 
Alquist brochure). 

Whatever you wind — plastics, rubber, tex- 
tiles, paper or wire — your problem is spe- 
cialized, particularly regarding tension 
control. That is why Hobbs-Alquist insist on 
the complete analysis of your winding 
picture before recommending winding ma- 
chinery or winding engineering. 

Nowhere else can you get individual centra- 
lized counsel and specialized responsibility 
plus a dependable source of supply for su- 
perior winding machinery ... Hobbs-Alquist 
should be your winding headquarters! 


Pe e222 222 22 2222222 
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| HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 68 Salisbury St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 
Send For Send us your Hobbs-Alquist engineering fact 
The sheet. 

Hobbs-Alquist a A your 12-page illustrated Hobbs-Alquist 
12-Page Bib sicciiine iecdesed WW Nie 4.0028 cokcceschecs exsoscpoortuetsoe 
Brochure “panne 
NOW! : seats 

Address State 

=a. L 





fo: % : Be MANUFACTURING CO. 

68 Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass. 

N.Y. Office at 132 Nassau St., Chicago Office at 549 W. Washington Blvd. 
Producers of Modern Machinery for the 


PLASTICS, RUBBER, TEXTILE, PAPER & WIRE INDUSTRIES 
Winders - Hand & Power Shears - Die Presses - Slitters » Corner Cutters 
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dustries include embrittlement for pulverizing. as moisture traps 
in Vacuum systems. and for environmental testing. 


1 ,100-Ton 
Capacity 
Molding Press 


A new 1,100-ton capacity, 
10-opening, hydraulic platen 
press for the production of 
molded cellular rubber prod- 
ucts has been placed on the 
market by R. D. Wood Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The ma- 
chine has a platen size of 42 
by 42 by 2% inches and 
overall dimensions of 14 by 
five by four feet. It is eleva- 
tor fed and can be used with 
an accumulator system or a 
self-contained pumping unit. 
It can also be employed for 
general-purpose rubber proc- 
essing Operations such = as 
curing slab stock and pro- 
ducing floor tile. 


Extreme 


Temperature 
Rubber Tester 





Wood's new 10-opening hy- 
draulic platen press 


A tester for the determination of modulus, tensile strength, 
per cent. elongation, and resistance to tear of elastomeric mate- 
rials at temperatures ranging from minus 70 to 550° F. has 
been placed on the market by Scott Testers. Inc.. Providence. 
R. I. Designated Model L-8. the tester is furnished in two units 
for convenience of operation and maximum versatility: the 
testing instrument and the conditioner. 

The testing instrument consists of the standard Scott rubber 

(Continued on page 528) 





Scott Testers’ Model L-8 
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Zefing Collar Insulator 

Radiator Hose 

Heater Hose 

Body Insulators 

Heater Can Anti-Squeak Pad 

Steering Post Bracket Insulator 

Spark Plug Covers 

Steering Post Pads 

Radiator Drain Tube 

Silent Block Bushing 

Tail Pipe Insulator Support 

Wiper Hose 

Antenna Gaskets 

Division Channel Weatherstrip 

Window Channel Filler Seal 

Parking Light Lens Gaskets 

Bumper to Fender Spacer 

Fresh Air Adapter Grommets 

Battery Drain Tubes 

Gearshift Lever Arm Bushing 

Replacement Tubes 

Frame & Axle Bumpers 

Spring Shackle Bushings 

Fender & Engine Compartment 
Dust Shield 

Steering Wheel Spoke Ornament 
Cushion 

Instrument Panel Anti-Squecks, 
Wiring Grommets 

Windshield Wiper Pivot Pod & 
Bracket Grommet 

Rear Window Weatherstrips 

Horn Ring Ornament Cushion 

Dash Liner & Cowl Trim Pads 

Door Check Arm Bumpers 

Stone Deflector Bumper 

Sound Deadener Insulation 

Tubeless Tires 

Wiring Clips 

Body Shims 

Headlight Lens Gaskets 

Radiator to Hood Seals 

Tail & Stop Lamp Lens Pods 

Radiator Seals 

Hood Lacing 

Fender Seals 

Hood Bumpers 

Bumper Grommet 

Glove Box Door Bumpers 

Gas Tank Filler Neck Grommet 

Sill Mats & Attaching Grommets 

Defroster Hose 

Door Bumpers 


NJAY 


ENJAY COMPANY, IN¢ 
15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, 


Akron 3, Ohio 








super-durable 
Enjay Butyl 


protects ’55 cars 
in over 100 places 





It’s good news for car owners that the rubber parts 
that used to crack, chip, and practically disintegrate 
under tough road and weather conditions are being 
replaced with parts made from super-durable Enjay 
Butyl. In over 100 vital places, Enjay Butyl helps give 
many ’55 models the performance and appearance that 
make them a pleasure to drive, an economical unit to 
maintain. 


If you make a product in which rubber is used, or 
could be used, you owe it to efficient business practice 
to investigate the many advantages that Enjay Buty] 
has over other types of rubber. Its price is a definite ad- 
vantage, too. Complete laboratory and technical facili- 
ties are at your service. For full information contact 
the Enjay Company today. 


the super-durable rubber with outstanding re- 
sistance to aging * abrasion * tear * chipping # 
cracking # ozone and corona * chemicals # 
gases # heat * cold * sunlight * moisture 


36 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 


July, 1955 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver 
Los Angeles — Albertville, Ala. 
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NEW MATERIALS 











Adhesive Plastisol—Arcco C 1035 


A new plastisol which is said to provide strong adhesive bonds 
to black iron, steel, galvanized metals, and other metal surfaces 
without the need of primers has been placed on the market by 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp., Peabody, Mass. Called 
Arcco C 1035, the material is recommended for such uses as 
calking side seams of galvanized pipes and drainage pipes, 
and for drum linings and other metal coatings where resistance 
to acids and alkalies is needed. Arcco C 1035 is available as 
black or clear solutions in varying viscosities. 


Glycol Ester Plasticizer—BD-8 


A glycol ester plasticizer said to exhibit superior low-tempera- 
ture behavior and resistance to extraction has been introduced 
by Rubber Corp. of America, Hicksville, N. Y. Called BD-8 
(butanediol dicaprylate), it is compatible with a wide variety of 
natural and synthetic rubbers and resins at low temperatures, a 
condition which permits increased extrusion speeds and smoother 
surfaces, the company declares. The absence of ether linkages 
in the molecule, furthermore, results in improved aging character- 
istics. 

Reported physical properties of BD-8 are shown: 


Specific gravity, 20/20° C. ....... 0.929 + 0.003 

Mid-boiling point, (7 5mm. Hg. .... 220° C. 

Distillation range, “ 5mm. Hg. .. 5-95°, between 211-222 C 
BIBSIADOUNE 0 esses cin'nnn Seaton relelsietane 390" *F: 

Freezing DOME... cas see cee . WOIS" ‘Cc. 

WAGCOSIED o0 dic xa visa marae eg nce .. iDP¥ceps. 

Surface tension, @ 25° C. ... 33 dynes/cm. 
Weight/gallon, @ 20° C.......... 7.74 Ibs. 

Solubility in water, @ 25° C....... 0.01% 


Water solubility in BD-8, @ 25° C. 0.16% 


Processing Aids—Poly-Sperse AP-300 and 
AP-400 


Poly-Sperse AP-300 and AP-400, specially designed rubber 
processing aids which speed up the mixing cycle and maintain 
a high level of hardness and stiffness in the vulcanizate, have 
been announced by National Polychemicals, Inc., Wilmington, 
Mass. Stocks with high filler loadings are handled with compara- 
tive ease, and relatively small amounts of these new materials 
exhibit lower Mooney plasticity values than stocks in which light 
processing oils are used, according to the company. Dispersion 
of pigments or other compounding ingredients is facilitated by 
the use of Poly-Sperse, and these materials also have a mild 
activating effect on the cure. 

The action of both AP-300 and AP-400 is essentially the 
same. AP-300, however, is a more efficient plasticizer and im- 
parts higher hardness and stiffness to the cured stock. AP-400 
is somewhat lower in cost. Both materials are pourable liquids, 
and the specific gravity of AP-300 is 1.05; while that of AP-400 
is 1.03. 

In highly loaded stocks up to 20 parts of AP-300 or AP-400 
on the rubber hydrocarbon may be used effectively. With more 
than 20 parts, some downward adjustment in accelerator content 
may be desirable because of the activating effect of the Poly- 
Sperse. 

A technical bulletin, PBB-2, containing suggested formulation 
and test results may be obtained from National Polychemicals. 
Inc. 
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The man who 
always said ‘S02’ 


Once there was a busy research director who liked to 
inject a quizzical “So?” into every supplier’s sales spiel. 
Then he’d sit back and twirl his key chain. 

When we told him that Arizona Chemical Company 
has doubled its plant capacity, we got the same 
treatment. ‘‘So?” 





This means, we said, that Arizona is setting the 
production pace. Our ACINTOL® products are filling 
the galloping demand for tall oil derivatives. 


Warming up to our subject, we told him about our 
exclusive fractionating process. Our hunch was right. 
He didn’t know that ACINTOL Fatty Acids contain 

as little as 1% rosin. We described the whole 
ACINTOL line for him—fatty acids, rosin, distilled 

and crude tall oil, and pitch. “So?” 

Refusing to be rattled, we broached our favorite 
topic—advantages. We emphasized the striking 
economy of ACINTOL products—with stable prices— 
with a dependable source of supply. And we got 

down to cases, too (hundreds of them) where ACINTOL 
has proved as good or better than other industrial oils. 
After that, the skeptic pocketed his key chain and 
asked a new one-word question. “How?” 

Have you considered ACINTOL Tall Oil products? 
Arizona will show you how they can benefit your 
specific processes and formulations. 


CHEMICAL gona 


(INCORPORATED) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





World’s largest supplier of chemicals based on tall oil 








“A Plasticizer for Every Purpose” 


aA 


felreeeeiC iIZer 
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A PRIMARY PLASTICIZER for chloroprene rubbers, 
Ohopex R-9 is excellent for end products that require 
good aging under both high and low temperature 
conditions. 

LONG LIVED TACK in the uncured stock is imparted 
by Ohopex R-9. According to laboratory tests the 
uncured stock aged for five weeks at 75 C. loses none 
of its tack and after 11 weeks the loss is only negligible. 
An uncured stock with this kind ‘of tack offers many 
advantages. 

LOW TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES imparted by 
Ohopex K-9 are extremely good with the chloroprene 
rubbers as indicated by a brittle point of -56 C. After 
aging (7 days @-121°C. A.S.T.M. D412 and D865) 
the low temperature brittle point is unchanged. Other 
physical properties imparted by Ohopex R-9 exhibit 
etecte Vibmuema rurtarticser tate 

OTHER USES for Ohopex R-9 are as a primary plasti- 
cizer for chlorinated and other synthetic rubbers, ethyl 
cellulose and with vinyls as a permanent secondary 
plasticizer which produces some interesting properties. 

Send now for free technical data and samples 
of Ohopex R-9 plasucizér? No obligauon. 


OHIO-APEX DIVISION 





i manam™! FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION [°" "=" ™"=™" 4 
NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA ; 
. DEPT. 25 : ; 
£ Send technical literature. OQ Send sample of Ohopex R-9 ; 
: 0 SS ee 
: SET ht ers ah a : 
8 

8 ADDRESS. : _ erectile ca ewer : 
| 

TE Se es eee.) |. | eee ae : 
keeewweeanaecaca as ew ea ase aenewesanaeaaaad 
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Sponge Vinyl Plastisols 


A new series of sponge vinyl plastisols has been put 
on the market by Watson-Standard Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
plastisols contain chemical blowing agents and, when subjected 
to 300-400° F. heat for 3-30 minutes, will produce uniform 
vinyl sponge at expansions of 100-600% and with densities of 
8-30 pounds per cubic foot. These plastisols may be spread 
coated. sprayed, molded, dipped. or cast. 

The resultant sponge is said to be tough, flexible, non-shrink- 
ing. and resistant to oxidation, oils, greases, and most acids, 
alkalies, and solvents. Available in many colors, the plastisols 
may be used for the manufacture of a variety of products. 
including rollers. cushions, upholstery backing, insulation, and 
shock absorbers. 

When used in combination with vinyl plastisol skins, Watson- 
Standard reports. the fabricator may produce in one operation 
many items which otherwise would have required fabrication 
from several integral parts. 


Cement for Butyl Bonding—Ty-Ply BC 


A cement designed for the vulcanized bonding of Butyl 
rubber to metals and Butyl to itself and to other elastomers 
has been introduced by Marbon Chemical, division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., Gary, Ind. Called Ty-Ply BC. the material is 
supplied as a black liquid, which -has a drying time of 30 
minutes and is said to possess excellent storage stability. Hot 
application of the cement for rapid drying is also feasible, 
Marbon says. 

For bonding Butyl to metals, the cement must be used as a 
cover-cement Over a primer, such as Ty-Ply UP. The cement is 
also said to be effective when used alone for the vulcanized 
bonding of cured and uncured Butyl compounds to each other 
and to other rubbers. Ty-Ply BC is. however, not recommended 
for bonding unvulcanized Butyl to vulcanized natural rubber. 
neoprene. or Buna-N. 

Technical Report AD-6, describing the cement and reporting 
Butyl-to-steel adhesion data and six test stock formulae, is 
available from the company. 


Mixed Sebacic Acid Plasticizer 


A new base material claimed to show promise for the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber and vinyl plasticizers has been introduced 
by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., division of National Distillers 
Products Corp. Designated U.S.I. Isosebacic acid, the compound 
consists of mixed isomers of sebacic acid in approximately the 
following proportions: a-ethyl suberic acid 72-80%; a-a-diethyl 
adipic acid, 12-18%; and sebacic acid, 6-10%. 

The new material is said to offer a plasticizer with excellent 
low-volatility, non-migration, and low-temperature characteris- 
tics. Other than vinyls, possible applications include production 
of polyamides; alkyd resin manufacture; synthesis of ester lubri- 
cants for jet aircraft; polyester resin production; and the syn- 
thesis of polyurethanes and synthetic rubber. 

Availability is presently limited to laboratory and pilot-plant 
quantities, obtainable from the U. S. I. market development 
department. Plans for a full-scale commercial plant are under 
way: capacity will depend upon the outcome of current market 
evaluations. 

Tentative specifications are listed as follows: 


RATHOCANAR WONT ccisc5 cs pds 26 Se od orn ete ererernaeare ae 202.24 
Combining weight phe eas Seas lava eee ten 101.12 
Minimum dicarboxylic acid content, % ......... eae ae 98.5 
Maximum volatile acid content, ppm. 300 
TRNAS MUNNAR St 8 ca Pere oer Ne ekg epg she ad ONG Bu 0.3 
cL Sa SAREE eS ea er 0.1 
lron content, ppm. Bs 3 
NRE TIE os os oe he teak bre ee Ree | 
Rested wid he ilies Duakieinwsicoceam sea 60 
POSUINOVTNROR. S655. 255 650d casa cin neres 68-74 
Danctyree (Ca NOss@Oh 6 xieatess ce Peres. He eaea 8.55 
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For great versatility in cure rate— 











An all-purpose elastomer— not a specialty 


Moderate Rate of Cure—Very safe processing 
Use combination of 

Thionex 0.5 part per 100 of neoprene 

DOTG 0.5 part per 100 of neoprene 

Sulfur 1.0 part per 100 of neoprene 


Fast Curing— Moderately safe processing 
Use combination of 
NA-22 1.0 part per 100 of neoprene 
MBTS 1.0 part per 100 of neoprene 


Very Fast Curing—Some scorching tendency 
Use NA-22 0.5 part per 100 of neoprene 


See Elastomers Division Report: : 


BL-281 ‘Acceleration of the W Types of Neoprene”. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Elastomers Division 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 








Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave....cccccccccsees POrtage 2-8461 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N. W...cccccccsecsses EMerson 5391 
Boston 10, Mass., 140 Federal St.....secccessees HAncock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, Ill, 7 South Dearborn St....eeseseeees ANdover 3-7000 
Detroit 35, Mich., 13000 West 7-Mile Rd. ...ccceecee UNiversity 4-1963 
Houston 25, Texas, 1100 E. Holcombe Bivd.......00. JAckson 8-1432 
Los Angeles 58, Calif., 2930 E. 44th St.....ccccceecs LOgan 5-6464 
New York 13, N. ¥., 40 Worth St. ..ccccccscceecs COrtlandt 7-3966 
Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St. ....cecceccece oo Wilm. 4-512) 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Now .. . Up-To-The-Minute 


NTERNATIONAL MECHNICAL Assistance 


@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . cut manufacturing costs — we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers 
who give unexcelled technical assistance at a 
surprisingly nominal cost . . . all backed by 50 
years of recognized leadership in the rubber in- 
dustry ... with 4 U. S. plants. 


@ We train your personnel in these modern plants 
. help you establish the latest formulae for 
processing natural and all new types of synthetic 
rubbers and textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in 
Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon 
Cords, Carbon Blacks. We also design factories and 
supervise machinery installations if desired. Write: 
International Technical Assistance Division, Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 






INTERNATION. 
ASSISTANCE 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
THOROBRED 


GOLDEN —— 


Dayton 


uo lo ee 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 




















Exclusive Agents for 
RCMA RAY-BRAND 
CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Suppliers of: 
¢ GR-S Latex Concentrate 
¢ Latex Compounds 
¢ Synthetic Emulsions 
¢ Plastisols 





Consult our fully equipped laboratory 
for the answer to your problem. 


Write today to: 





SERVING § RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY @ New South Road, Hicksville, N. Y. 
FOR A Sales Offices: 


* 
QUARTER CENTURY § New York, Akron, Chicago, Boston 
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General-Purpose Furnace Black— 
Arogen GPF 


A new general-purpose oil furnace carbon back that is said 
to combine high tensile and high tear properties in the vulcan- 
izate with excellent processing characteristics has been intro 
duced by J. M. Huber Corp., New York, N. Y. Called Arogen 
GPF, the black has reinforcing properties superior to those of 
SRF grades and is applicable to both tire and mechanical goods 
manufacture, the company declares. 

Physical properties of Arogen GPF are reported as follows: 


Apparent: density, (lbs:/cu. Fh, ....050 00.0058 ceaes ss 26 
Specific gravity in rubber ...............0.0005. 1.77 
Particle diameter, millimicrons 60 
Surface area, sq. meters g. 45 
PIA; “APPROKIMATEIY oe acc soon avin ds eas kewa hose 9.3 
PAST MIRE EO, so she Soe ches Sera tas pala 0.50 
Oil absorption, cc./100 g. 84 
Volatile matter, maximum, % ..........00ceeeeeee 1.25 
DASIBEEND, AMANEUTN) “oy aad. cadens te a ee ek oot oye 1.0 


non-bleeding 


Bleeding properties, tires 
non-staining 


Staining properties, enamel 


A technical report showing comparative test data of Arogen 
GPF and competitive products is available from the company 
at 100 Park Ave.. New York 17. 


Extreme-Temperature Rubber Tester 


(Continued from page 522) 
tester mounted on a special frame equipped with hot-cold test 
chamber. The device can be equipped for one rate of pull. for 
a finite number of specific rates of pull, or with completely 
variable rates of pull over a wide range of speeds. The tem- 
perature is controlled by a Brown recorder controller which 


may be manually set for a given temperature within the range 
and which maintains control of the temperature in the testing 
Operating range. 


chamber within 1° of the Cooling is by 


dry ice. 





Gussett Boiler & Welding, Inc., Vulcanizer Door 


Quick-Opening Vulcanizer Door 


A new quick-opening door for vulcanizers has been placed 
on the market by Gussett Boiler & Welding, Inc.. Canton, O. 
Featured is a large-diameter boss on which the door rotates to 
engage the lugs for sealing. The boss. welded firmly to the 
convex face of the door. is said to provide many times the 
bearing area formerly possible with the small-diameter pins 
normally used. producing a more stable assembly, eliminating 
wobble and difficult closing, and insuring uniform sealing. 

Also unique, according to the company, is the universal-type 
rack and pinion employed for engaging and rotating the door, 
especially valuable on heavy doors. Permanently attached, it is 
said to eliminate the use of heavy bars for rotating th@ door, and 
precludes the possibility of injury. 
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DOW CORNING 






For fingertip release 


DOW CORNING 
36 EMULSION 


Moe Muscles used to claim that with Dow Corning mold lubri- 
cants he could meet the production quota standing on his head. 
After trying new fine particle Dow Corning 36 Emulsion, how- 
ever, he’s willing to go one better. 


Dow coRnint 
J6 EMULSION 


That’s because Dow Corning 36 has an average particle size 
of less than 0.5 microns or about 1/10 that of previous silicone 
emulsions. That means it’s more resistant to creaming or separa- 
tion due to heat, cold, centrifuging or high dilution than any 
other silicone emulsion ever developed. Equally important, in 
many applications fine particle size also results in an improved, 
less oily surface finish. 

Furthermore, new fine particle Dow Corning 36 Emulsion is 
available at the same low price as the regular Dow Corning 
mold release emulsions. That adds up to easier release, better 
appearance and fewer rejects at production costs that 
are lower than you ever experienced before. For further 
information and a generous free trial sample, return the 


coupon TODAY! 





ftizim in silicones 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


MIDLAND MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON,D.C. (SILVER SPRING, MD.) 


CANADA: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTOD., TORONTO GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD.,LONDON FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 
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FOAM STEALS $PACE 





KILL IT az 


DOW CORNING 
SILICONE DEFOAMER 


Given a chance, a Dow Corning silicone 
defoamer almost always gets its man 

. . restores productive capacity pre- 
viously wasted on foam... and at 
very low cost. For example: 


@ 12 ppm defoam Geon latex 
@& 1 ppm defoam neoprene latex 
@ 22 ppm defoam soapy latex dip 


@ 20 ppm defoam butadiene 
styrene emulsion 


And you get increased production 
immediately without installing expen- 
sive new equipment. All you have to 
do in the case of most foamers is add 
a few parts per million of the water 
dilutable Antifoam AF Emulsion or, 
where solvents can be tolerated, a 
dispersion of Antifoam A. Both of 
these Dow Corning silicone defoamers 
are physiologically harmless. Both of 
them increase production @ reduce 
processing time @ eliminate the 
waste and fire hazard of boil-overs. 


see for yourself ! 


mail coupon today for 
Tite ‘ree sample 


— TTS a 


Dow Corning Corporation 


Midland, Mich., Dept. 9407 
Please send me free sample of: 
CO Dow Corning 36 Emulsion 


() Dow Corning Antifoam A Compound 
or [-] Dow Corning Antifoam AF Emulsion 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 











Firestone Nylon Airplane Tire 


A nylon cord commercial airplane tire said to represent a 
20% longevity increase over similar tires now in use has been 
introduced by The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. O. 
Dubbed Sky Champion Gear Grip, the new tire was designed 
with wider ribs at the tire’s points of maximum contact with 
runways and with an increased overall contact area. 

Newly developed chemical substances, such as antiozidants, 
have been incorporated into the tire to protect it from fumes. 
oil, and ozone concentrations, Firestone says. The tires are 
available with ply ratings of 10 to 20. in sizes 34-9.9, 12:50-16. 
15:50-20, and 44-inch. The 15:50-20 is also made with rayon 
cord. 


Firestone Sports Car Tire 


A high-speed sports car tire said to have improved traction, 
longer tread wear, and better lateral and forward stability also 
is being offered by Firestone. Designated Super Sports 170. the 
new tire is tubed, constructed of nylon cord. and has its indivi- 
dual tread units knitted together with tie bars to make the 
entire tread pattern operate as a unit. 

The tire was used on the winning car of the recent Fifth 
Florida International 12-Hour Grand Prix of Endurance, proving 
its Wearing. traction, and safety qualities, Firestone says. A 
tubeless design is expected to be introduced in the near future. 


Golf Ball for Female Golfer 


A golf ball designed especially for the woman golfer has been 
introduced by United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dubbed U. S. Royal Queen, it meets the required specifications 
of the United States Golf Association, being 1.68 inches in 
diameter, 1.62 ounces in weight, and having an initial velocity 
of 250 feet a second. but its winding is said to be specifically 
tailored to the woman’s swing. This ball has a silicone center. 
Cover styles are in diamond or conventional dimple indentations. 


Self-Adjusting V-Belt 


A V-belt for home blower-heating systems and cooling fans 
that automatically adjusts itself to optimum operational tension 
has been developed by The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. 
Called Q.V.D. belt, it is said to incorporate a mechanical “watch- 
man” that prevents tightness, thus eliminating vibration noises 
and minimizing motor and bearing wear. The principle of this 
self-adjustment device has not been divulged. 

Available in a 17/32-inch wide, 9/32-inch thick size, with a 
40-degree V-angle. the belt is composed of a special synthetic 
rubber and fabric. 


Seiberling Premium Tubeless 


A premium nylon-cord, white sidewall tubeless tire with leak- 
proof inner liner has been put on the market by Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Called T-190, the tire is said to have 
improved traction, reduced noise and vibration level, a wider- 
than-normal sidewall, and small cylindrical openings in the 
shoulder of the tire which help dissipate operating heat. The 
tire is available in a full range of sizes. 
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To Satisfy Your Epicurian Taste for 


EASE OF PROCESSING 
HIGH HARDNESS 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 
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at low cost specify 


NEVILLE LX-685,135 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 
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id co. rac 
5g avence RECLATHTNG . T-190 Tubeless Power Trac 


Off-the-Road Truck Tire 


An off-the-road truck tire designed for mining. logging, oil 
field and construction work, and similar activities calling for 
movement over difficult terrain also has been developed by 
Seiberling. Known as Power Trac, this tire is said to be com- 
posed of a newly developed rubber compound, and a S0% 
increase in tear resistance over similar tire types is claimed for it. 

The tire features heavier tread lugs spaced farther apart in the 
shoulder area for added traction, and tread ridges that prevent 
most modern plant coupled with stones from becoming wedged in between the lugs. The new 

product is not intended for use where long runs at high speed 
are involved. 


its most modern process. Re- Power Trac is available in both rayon and nylon cord con- 


structions and in sizes 8.25-20 through 11.00-24. 





Here you'll find the industry’s 





claims made by our patented, 





continuous-flow Reclaimator Allyl-Resin Safety Prescription Lenses 
, B Safety prescription lenses said to possess twice the strength of | 
Process are available in all heat-treated glass and weighing 40-50% as much have been 


developed by United States Safety Service Co.. Kansas City, Mo. | 
Composed of an allyl-resin material dubbed Optilite, the lenses 
Standard Grades aoe powdered, are also reported to be more resistant to chemicals and solvents 


than glass. have improved abrasion resistance, to be unaffected | 





by extreme temperature changes, filter out ultra-violet rays, trans- 
extruded slabs, or sheeted slabs. mit light better, and reduce fogging owing to their thermal 
conductivity of 60-75% less than glass. 
The addition of the Reclaima- Only ander extreme ienpact test conditions does the material 
shatter, the company says, then yielding larger and less sharp 
segments than would result from glass. Optilite is said to meet 
tor Process to our standard all the current requirements of accepted ophthalmic standards an 
and federal specifications. Lenses are available in a wide correc- ney 
; tive range, including bifocals, and in tints of white, rose, or green. late 
pan and digester methods af- A descriptive booklet, “New Horizons in Eye Protection-Cor- 
rection,” may be obtained from the company on request. _ 
: , anc 
fords the industry the widest Th 
. . seq 
selection of reclaims FOR P Mi 
NBS Lab Testing 
the 
EVERY PU RPOS E. (Continued from page 486) mo 
ray 
minimum bursting pressure. Accurate as these determi- Inc 
72 years serving the industry, nations have proved, actual flight tests cannot be com- elec 
pletely eliminated. Conditions such as changing tem- an\ 
solely as reclaimers. peratures, wind pressures, the presence of ozone, and in ¢ 


even the action of cosmic rays are encountered by a 
balloon in flight, and these cannot be reproduced 
artificially with true accuracy. But the tests, NBS de- 
clares, are still extremely valuable in plant control and 
in the development of new balloon materials. 






sRUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC 3) 
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U.S. Rubber Company gets 
new Taylor “Robot Brain” 





AY LOR instruments have been a familiar sight in 

U.S. Rubber plants for many years, but recently 
anew face was added at the Detroit plant. It’s Taylor’s 
new FLEX-O-Timer*® Timed Program Controller. the 
latest contribution to greater precision of the timing 
and coordination of automatic tire presses where simple 
and precise settings are required. 
This mechanical ‘brain’ automatically controls the 
sequence and duration of all functions of the Bag-O- 


Matic press shown above, from closing to opening of 


the press. Settings can be readily changed to accom- 
modate different tire sizes. to switch from nylon to 
rayon cord, or for variations in compounding. 
Increased set-up speed! It will handle from one to eight 
electrically or pneumatically operated functions—or 
any combination of both—and perform each function 
in exactly the same way time after time. 

; ; *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The greatest advantage of this new instrument is that 
it makes possible direct time settings, for greater ac- 
curacy, speed and convenience. Program trip pins are 
manually positioned to the exact time at which a 
sequence is to be initiated. The step mechanism trip 
pins actuate the latch operators which in turn operate 
the process valves ete. to keep them in proper phase 
during the cure. Result—-no operator computations 
necessary, precision of settings. 

This new FLEx-O-Timer Controller has now been in 
operation at this plant for several months. It has proved 
itself entirely satisfactory in meeting the exacting re- 
quirements of U.S. Rubber Company. 

Ask your Taylor Field Engineer about the many plus 
values of this remarkably versatile new instrument. or 
write for Catalog 98350. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester. N. Y., or Toronto. Canada. 
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these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head 
aches in proper color formulation 








Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williems & Ce., Easton, Pe. 


IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 






COLORS & PIGMENTS 
C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 











BOOK REVIEWS 


“Organic Syntheses.” Collective Volume III. Edited by E. C. 


Horning. John Wiley & Sons. Inc.. New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
6 by 9 inches, 890 pages. Price. $15. 

This third collective volume in the series encompasses all 
the material in Annual Volumes 20-29 and includes corrections. 
revisions, and seven new checked procedures. The format is 
generally the same as that of the individual volumes, with com- 
pounds to be prepared arranged alphabetically. A thumb index 
provides quick reference to the general index. illustrations. 
solvents and reagents. formula index, compound index, and 
reaction index. 


“Lehrbuch der Organischen Chemie.” Twelfth Revised Edition. 
Paul Karrer, Professor at the University of Zurich. Georg 
Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart. 1954. Cloth, 742 x 10% _ inches, 
969 pages. Price, 59.70 DM. ($14.20). 

Karrer’s text in organic chemistry has become known as one 
of the great authorities in the field, reaching through translations 
in several languages a number of countries outside the German- 
speaking area. The fourth English edition, corresponding to 
the eleventh German edition, came out in 1950,! and now the 
twelfth German edition appears. 

Like its predecessor, it is divided into four parts covering. 
respectively: aliphatic, carbocyclic and heterocyclic compounds, 
and organic compounds with isotope elements. Many of the 
sections have been substantially revised in the light of develop- 
ments that have taken place up to the Spring of 1953, with 
natural products, important biological and physiological sub- 
stances, synthetic dyes and intermediates receiving special atten- 
tion. More space has been given to treatment of reaction mech- 
anisms on the basis of the electronic theory, and Part IV, which 
in the eleventh edition covered only organic compounds with 
heavy hydrogen and heavy oxygen. now includes two new 
chapters on compounds with carbon and nitrogen isotopes. 
respectively. 

Following the order established in former editions, the 
material is again systematically arranged on the basis of the 
nature and the number of functional groups. The fairly extensive 
enlargement of certain chapters made it necessary to reduce 
some sections, and for this reason, too, most of the tables have 
been left out. But there is an index covering 56 pages, and the 
list of important dates in the history of organic chemistry has 
been amplified and brought up to 1951-52. 


tne our Aug., 1950, issue, p. 597. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Draw Benches and Auxiliary Equipment.” Aetna-Standard 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 pages. Photographs and 
descriptions of the company’s cold drawing equipment, including 
dual chain, triple draw, single draw, five draw benches, piercing 
mill, bull block, cold reducing mill, squeeze pointers, air oper- 
ated carriages, and air operated hook. are contained here. 


“B. F. Goodrich Steam Hose.” The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 2 pages. Cross-sec- 
tions, sizes, and applications of the firm’s steam hose appear 
in this pamphlet. 
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Publications of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: 

“Hi-Sil 233.” Hi-Sil Bulletin No. 4. 1 page. Listed are the 
physical and chemical properties of Hi-Sil 233, a high-quality 
reintorcing silica for rubber compounding and other applications. 

“Carbon Black-Silica Mixtures in Tire Treads.” Hi-Sil Bulletin 
No. 5. 7 pages. Reprinted from the April, 1955, issue ot 
RupBER WorLD, this article by Ralph F. Wolf describes the 
effects of replacing some of the carbon black in natural rubber 
tire treads with silica pigments. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

“Hard Neoprene Compounds with Excellent Processing 
Safety.” Report BL-284. M. A. Schoenbeck and J. P. Munn. 
7 pages. Recommended recipes for compounding hard Neoprene 
Types W or WRT with high loadings of soft carbon black and 
a combination of Thionex, DOTG, and sulfur accelerators are 
described here, together with applications and physical data of 
re resulting stocks. 

“Neoprene Type KNR—A Processing Aid for High Durom- 
eter Neoprene Stocks.” Report BL-285. D. C. Thompson and 
R. M. Murray. 2 pages. Data showing how the replacing of 
small amounts of general-purpose neoprene with Neoprene Type 
KNR improves the desired characteristics of high-durometer 
vulcanizates are reported, 

“An Economical Neoprene Blend.” Report BL-286. D. C. 
Thompson and S. G. Byam. 2 pages. Presented here are data 
revealing how the addition of Neoprene Type WHV to Neo- 
prene Type GN-P reduces the latter’s stickiness and excessively 
rapid curing. 

“Mechanical Molded Goods—Neoprene and Hypalon.” D. C. 
Thompson. 154 pages. Intended for the new technologist in 
the rubber industry, this book summarizes the techniques for 
the molding of mechanical goods from neoprene and Hypalon 
and includes information on molding methods, mold design, 
mold manufacture, presses, preparation of molding compound. 
molding operation, finishing, rubber-to-metal bonding, and com- 
mon problems in procedure. 


Publications of Office of Technical Services, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.: 

“Development of a Rubber for Service in Contact with Ex- 
perimental Hydraulic Fluids at 400° F.” PB 111598. 15 pages. 
Price, S0¢. This report of work done at Wright Air Development 
Center in December, 1954, describes the development of a heat- 
and fluid-resistant rubber compound for long-service use at 
temperatures ranging from —65 to 400° F. in the hydraulic 
systems of supersonic aircraft. Optimum results were obtained 
with compounds of Neoprene WRT aged in a silicate ester-base 
hydraulic fluid. Comparative physical data tables show the 
advantages of these compounds. 

“High Energy Radiation of Polymers. A Literature Review.” 
PB 111529. 15 pages. Price, 50¢. The available literature on the 
effect of irradiation of polymers on physical properties such as 
oil and heat resistance and aging has been surveyed here. and 
the results of research in this field have been appraised and 
summarized. Particularly good results have been achieved with 
polyethylene. which after irradiation could withstand tempera- 
tures of 250° C. and above, and optimism prevails as to possible 
similar results with rubbers in general. Irradiation techniques 
for natural rubber, rubber vulcanizates, and other elastomers 
are Outlined. 


“Rubber Rolls.” Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
60) pages. Price, $2.00 (free to users of rubber rolls). This study 
of rubber rolls discusses their manufacture, available types and 
functions of each, maintenance and treatment in industrial 
operation, regrinding, and other pertinent information and is 
illustrated with many photographs and physical data com- 
pilations. 


“SR-4 Strain Gages, Instruments and Accessories.” Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 11 pages. Prices, 
sketches, and descriptions of the firm’s gages and accessories 
are contained in this latest catalog. 
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\VVny is this 


wire wiser? 


Wiser and better because of a special rubber cov- 
ering compound employing a PANAREZ hydro- 


carbon resin. 


In GRS electrical wire covering applications, 
PANAREZ resins produce stocks which are eco- 
nomical, smooth, glossy, easy processing and fast 
extruding. They provide excellent color and color 
stability. They have low specific gravity. They en- 
hance such properties as tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, tear resistance, abrasion resistance, electrical 


characteristics and aging qualities. 


Applied in many ways in the compounding of syn- 
thetic rubbers, PANAREZ resins are helping pro- 
duce better products, and at the same time effect 


decided economies. 


Whether your business has to do with wire, shoe 
soles, belting, floor tile, hose, insulators or other 
products, we welcome the opportunity to work con- 


fidentially with you on your par- nroROcARSON 
ticular problem. For full infor- PANAREZ 
mation write or wire Dept. RW. 


PAN AMERICAN 


ee COR 
CHEMICALS 


555 FIFTH ANENLE SEW YORK 7 NY 
PANAREZ PANAPOL PANASOL 
Hydrocarbon resins Hydrocarbon drying oils | Aromatic solvents 
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@ CONSIDER the advan- 
) tages of Carey Pelletized 
x y Oxide of Magnesia pack- 


“~ ” ed in Polyethylene Bags 





— comparatively dust- 
free, with greater activ- 


ity, longer package life. 


OXIDES AND 


CARBONATES LIGHT 
AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE |, RHODE ISLAND 




















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
AND 


SYNTHETIC HUBBER 
SANDUSKY 
OHIO 


FRON NATURAL, RECLAIMED, 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS) 








RUBBER TECHNOLOGY COURSES 
Advanced Diploma Courses in the Industrial Chemistry and Teehnelegy of 
(a) Bubber Manufacturing (b.) Manufacturing (c.) Plastics Mamnfae- 
tartng, in residence and by correspondence. Consulting Services Included. 
Write for details: 


GIDLEY RESEARCH eels 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. . S. A. 








. HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Beonomic Surveys; Process Design: 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 
Shooting—Testing 


Compounding—Trouble 


A versonal discussion of 


your problems is ies 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


29 W. WA 4-8800 
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“Saf-Pla Installation Instructions.” U. S. Rubber 
Co.. Inc., Buffalo. N. Y. 4 pages. 
firm’s Saf-Pla, a surface coating material composed of ground 
rubber, asphalt. and waxes that is designed to reduce injuries 
from falls, especially to children, are included in this publication, 


Reclaiming 


“The Story of the Chemicals You Live By.” Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland. O. 24 pages. The firm’s products, their applica- 
tions. and the plants that produce them are described in this 
booklet. 


“Propylene Glycol.” F-8738. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co.. New York. N. Y. 16 pages. The specifications, physical 
and physiological properties, constant-boiling mixture data. solu- 
bilities, and applications of propylene glycol, both a widely used 
solvent and a polyester resin raw material, are contained in 
this booklet. 


“Emersol Oleic Acids.” Emery Industries. Inc.. Cincinnati. O, 
20 pages. Specifications of the firm’s oleic acids. the means of 
evaluating them, and the significance of their processing stability 
are covered in this illustrated booklet. 


“Tubeless Automobile Tires—Mounting, Demounting. and Re- 
pairing.” The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc.. New 
York, N. Y. 8 pages. This profusely illustrated booklet describes 
the mounting and demounting of tubeless tires, emphasizing the 
proper preparation of rims. 


“Galex.” National Rosin Oil Products, Inc.. New York. N. Y. 
8 pages. The properties and applications of the firm’s Galex. a 
stabilized non-oxidating rosin designed for such uses as rubber- 
based pressure-sensitive adhesives, extender for natural and 
synthetic and other products where an oxidating rosin 
is impractical. are reported in this booklet. 


resins, 


Instructions for applying the | 


“1954 Supplement to Book of ASTM Standards Including | 


Tentatives—Part 6: Rubber, Plastics, Electrical Insulation.” 
American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia. Pa. Paper 
cover, 532 pages. Price, $3.50. This supplement to the original 
1952 edition and to the 1953 supplement includes 66 standards 
covering such rubber products as automotive and aeronautical 
rubber, packing and gasket material, hose, latex foam. and 
expanded cellular rubber; plastics specifications, physical proper- 
ties, analytical methods. and definitions: and electrical insulating 
materials and electrical tests. 


“Meadol—a Lignin from Hardwood.” 14 pages. The Mead 
Corp., Chillicothe. O. The chemical and physical properties of 
the firm’s Meadol and its industrial applications in such fields 
as rubber, ceramics, and petroleum drilling are described in this | 
booklet. 


“Riehle Testing Machines and Instruments.” Bulletin RG-14- 
55, Riehle Testing Machines Division, American Machine & 
Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill. 8 pages. Brief descriptions and 
photographs of the company’s testing machines, including those 
for testing hardness, compression, torsion, and tensile strength. 
are included in this catalog. with references to more detailed 
bulletins on specific devices. 


“The Upper Kanawha Valley.” Upper Kanawha 
velopment Association, Montgomery. W. Va. 12 pages. The 
industrial potential and manpower availability of the Upper 
Kanawha Valley in West Virginia are the subjects of discussion 
of this booklet. 


Valley De- 


“1955 Year Book.” The Tire & Rim Association, Inc.. Akron. 
O. Price. $3.50. Included in this edition are the Association's 
latest approved tire and rim standards for passenger cars. trucks 
and buses. off-the-road vehicles, agricultural vehicles, industrial 
vehicles, and airplanes. Company membership in the organiza- 
tion is listed, as well as the men who compose the standards 
committee and its various subcommittees. 
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“Consulting Services.” 15th Edition, 1955. Association of 
Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 144 pages. Price, $1. Always a valuable handbook for 
those seeking consultant’s advice or services, this edition is 
divided into three easily thumbed sections: an alphabetic list of 
fields with numerical references to specialized and qualified 
firms: detailed data on the firm’s location, personnel, and activi- 
ties: and an alphabetic index of the jirms. 


Bulletin 2262. 
4 pages. 


“Air Permeability Apparatus.” American 
Instrument Co., Inc., Silver Spring, Md. Described 
here is the company’s device for determining the air perme- 
ability of rubber and rubber-like materials. Other available 
elastomer testing equipment is also pictured. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Investigation of the Role of Intermolecular Forces in the 
Mechanism of High-Elastic Deformation. VII. V. E. Gul, D. L. 
Fedyukin. B. A. Dogadkin. Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 
1954. p. 363. 

Mechanism of the Crystallization of High Polymers. G. Schuur, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1954. p. 374. 

The Vulcanization of Rubber. XI. M. M. Reznikovskii, V. S. 
Yurovskaya, B. A. Dogadkin, Rubher Chem. Tech., Apr.-June. 
1954. p. 415. 

Study of the Viscoelastic 
Distribution of Polyisobutylene. K. E. Van Holde. J. 
liams. Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June. 1954, p. 393. 

Cracking of Stressed Rubber by Free Radicals. J. Crabtree. 
B. S. Biggs. Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1954, p. 456. 

An Interesting Property of Certain Conductive Rubbers. L. G. 
Kersta. Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June. 1954, p. 457. 

Studies of the Heat Deterioration of Specially Prepared Natural 
Rubber Vulcanizates. D. J. Metz. R. B. Mesrobian, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Apr.-June, 1954, p. 459. 

Preparation of Polymers from Diisocyanates and Polyols. 
H. L. Heiss, J. H. Saunders, M. R. Morris, B. R. Davis. E. E. 
Hardy. Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1954. p. 1498. 

Non-Discoloring Stabilizers for GR-S. B. A. Hunter. R. R. 
Barnhart, R. L. Provost, Ind. Eng. Chem... July. 1954, p. 1524. 

Load-Carrying Capacity of Latex Foam Rubber. J. A. Talalay. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1954, p. 1530. 

Mechanism of Vulcanization of Polysulfide Rubbers. E. M. 
Fettes. J. S. Jorezak, J. R. Panek. Ind. Eng. Chem., July. 1954, 
p. 1539. 

Application of Radiometric Procedures to the Evaluation of 
Surface Cracking of Elastomers. J. L. Kalinsky. T. A. Werken- 
thin, Rubber Age (N.Y.), June, 1954. p. 375. 

The Compounding of Colored Butyl Rubber Goods. 
Wolf. Rubber Age (N. Y.), June, 1954, p. 389. 

Natural Rubber, GR-S vs. Corrosion. J. P. McNamee. Chem. 
Eng., Aug., 1954, p. 234. 

Nylon in the Rubber Industry. H. C. Mersereau. Can. Chem. 
Processing, July, 1954, p. 54. 

Unsaturated Polyester Resins. Jnd. Eng. Chem., Aug.. 1954. 
Applications and Uses. A. L. Smith. p. 1613. Physical Properties 
of Polyester Resins. E. E. Parker. E. W. Moffett. p. 1615. 
Inhibition of Unsaturated Polyesters, W. E. Cass. R. E. Burnett. 
p. 1619. Acidic and Alcoholic Components of Polyesters. R. W. 
Stafford, J. F. Shay, p. 1625. Flame-Resistant Polyesters from 
Hexachlorocyclopentadiene. P. Robitschek. C. T. Bean. p. 1628. 
Polyester Resin-Glass Fiber Laminates. J. Bjorksten, L. L. Yaeger, 
J. E. Henning, p. 1632. Effect of Filler Particle Size on Resins. 
R. K. Witt, E. P. Cizek, p. 1635. Thermal Properties of Polyester 
Resins. T. E. Bockstahler, G. E. Forsyth. J. J. Gouza. F. R. 
Shirak, E. M. Beavers, p. 1639. Maleic-Fumaric Isomerization in 
Unsaturated Polyesters. S. S. Feuer, T. E. Bockstahler, C. A. 
Brown. I. Rosenthal, p. 1643. 

Thickness Measurement and Control in the Manufacture of 
Polyethylene Cable Sheath. W. T. Eppler. Bell System Tech. J., 
May. 1954, p. 559. 

Infrared Examination of Various Polyisoprenes. W. S. Rich- 


Behavior and Molecular-Weight 
W. Wil- 


RF. 


ardson, A. Sacher, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr.-June. 1954, p. 348. gactory: NEWARK, N. J ° 
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Do away with costly formula changes and adjust- 


ments in your compounding. Quality can make 
the difference — try A. Gross & Company’s 
HYDROGENATED RUBBER GRADE STEARIC 
ACID and GROCO RED OILS. Uniform in all 
respects at all times, these fatty acids can help 
you avoid trouble. Try them and see. 


For full information, send for our new catalog 
“Fatty Acids In Modern Industry”. 








| Red Oil | Hydrogenated 
croco 8 | Rubber Grade 
Stearic Acid 
Titre | © — 10°C. 55° C. min. 
Cloud Point | 46° — 49° F. 
Color 1” Lovibond Red 2 max 8 max. 
Color 1” Lovibond Yellow } 15 max, 50 max. 
Unsaponifiable | 1.5% max. | 
Saponification Value ; 198 — 203 | 198 min. 
Acid Value | 197 — 202 | 190 min. 
% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid | 99 min | 
lodine Value (WIS | 93 max. 13 max 
Refractive Index 50° C. (Average) | 1.4495 


MANUFACTURERS 


SINCE 


a. gross 


1837 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MARKET 





REVIEWS 








Natural Rubber 


Slow trading characterized both spot and 
future markets during the first half of the 
period from May 16 to June 15, but 
activity suddenly accelerated with the 
advent of June and continued strong till 
the end of the period. Strikes and riots in 
Singapore, and the UAW-Ford, UAW-Gen- 
eral Motors settlements here both, ironic- 
ally, served the same end, of stimulating 
demand for near and future covering and 
raising prices of all grades. Heavy Euro- 
pean and Russian orders also contributed 
to the bullish trend. 

U. S. automotive production remained 
at high levels, despite some shutdowns and 
slowdowns caused by wildcat strikes dur- 
ing the labor negotiations. 

According to the International Rubber 
Study Group, United States consumption 
of natural rubber is expected to total 
585,000 long tons for 1955, slightly below 
the 596.250 long tons recorded for 1954; 
but world consumption is expected to 
exceed the 1.767.500 long tons consumed 
in 1954, with 1,830,000 long tons antici- 
pated for 1955, 

Statistically, on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange, sales for the second 
half of May were 8.900 tons, bringing the 
monthly total to 17.710 tons. Sales during 
the first half of June were 27.590 tons, 
reflecting the sudden burst of activity. Sales 
on June 13 alone reached the impressive 
figure of 469 lots, the heaviest trading 
in the post-Korean era. 

Near July stocks began the period at 
31.40¢ a pound, reached the period’s high 


of 36.10¢ on June 13, and dropped to 
35.10¢ on June 15. 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Apr. May May June June 
Futures 23 21 28 4 
1988 
May 32.10 ; Schie? Aphapon: tavaaels 
July 31.95 31.40 31.85 32.75 34.05 
Sept 34.45 - 30,25: 3060 32:35 33.85 
Dec 31.05 30.90 31.25 31.82 33.25 
1956 
Mar 30.60 30.50 30.90 ° 31.40 32.55 
May 30.30 =30.20 30.60 31.10 32.08 
July 29.90 30.30 30.80 31.75 
Total 
weekly 
sales 
tons 7,070 3,860 4,530 1,880 2,130 
On the physical market, R.S.S. #1 
began the period at 31.75¢ a pound, was 
32.25¢ on June 1, 34.00¢ on June 7, and 


shot to the period’s high of 36.13¢ on June 
13, as the Singapore riots reached serious 


proportions. The spot price eased to 
35.25¢ on June 15. 
May monthly average spot prices for 


certain grades follow: R.S.S. #1, 31.80¢: 
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R.S.S. +3, 31.06¢; +3 Amber Blankets, 
28.86¢: and Flat Bark, 25.95c. 
New York Spor Markel 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Apr. May May June June 
23 21 28 11 
RSS:: > 41 32:63 31.19 32:25 32.50: 34.13 
2 32.50 31.38 31.88 32.13 33.75 
3 32.38 31.00 31.50 31.75 33.50 
Latex Crepe 
#1 Thick 35.50 33.88 34.50 35.00 36.75 
Thin 35.25 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.75 
=3 Amber 
Blankets 29.63 28.88 29.50 29.88 31.38 
Thin Brown 
Crepe 2913 28.63 29.25 29.63 31.13 
Flat Bark 27.63 26.00 26.50 26.88 28.50 


Synthetic Rubber 


The United States will produce 886,000 
long tons of synthetic rubber in 1955, 
according to estimates of the International 
Study Group, a considerable increase over 
the 622.500 long tons actually produced in 
1954. Estimated consumption for 1955 is 
reported at 815,000 long tons. A total of 
636,750 long tons was consumed in 1954. 
These figures include the oil content of oil- 
extended rubbers. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber in 
April was 71,728 long tons, compared to 
the 77,118 long tons consumed in March, 
which was at an all-time high. However. 
an indication of the continuing trend toward 
the synthetic in this country, at the ex- 
pense of the natural product, may be seen 
by comparing these figures with natural 
rubber consumption for the same two 
months. In March 58,472 long tons were 
consumed: in April, 52.954. The March 
ratio of natural to synthetic was 43,12. 
[he April ratio of natural to synthetic was 


42.47%. This trend away from natural 
is expected to continue, especially with 
the technological improvements in the 
synthetic product which are most cer- 
tainly forthcoming. 

Not only is consumption of the syn- 


thetic likely to increase for the next five 
or ten years, but so will production. In 
fact, the Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently pointed out 
that U. S. production of synthetic rubber 
must increase, not only to meet domestic 
requirements, but also the needs of the 
rest of the world. 

The BDSA estimates that the American 
synthetic rubber industry has an annual 
capacity of 925,000 long tons. The pro- 
duction capacity of the rest of the world, 
excluding the Communist bloc, is put at 
100,000 long tons a year. By 1959, the 
BDSA says, assuming natural rubber pro- 


duction will stay about what it is now, 
as it is expected to, an additional 215,000 
long tons of synthetic rubber will have to 
come from somewhere to meet the antici- 
pated 3,100,000 long tons of new rubber, 
natural and synthetic, which will be needed 
by the free world’s consumers. 


Grades of privately produced GR-S 
and GR-I types of synthetic rubbers and 
prices have been included in our “Com- 
pounding Ingredients” listing in this issue. 
In almost all cases the trade names are 
suffixed with the same code numbers as 
used by the government, that is, GR-S 1000 
may now be designated as Butaprene 
S-1000 or just Plioflex 1000 or Philprene 
LOO0. 

Prices for GR-S types are quoted some 
with freight charges prepaid, some with 
freight charges collect, and some with part 
of the freight charges prepaid. Con- 
sumers will need to check prices and 
freight charges, however, before forward- 
ing orders in view of the newness of the 
private GR-S type synthetic rubber indus- 
try. 


Latex 


Consumption of Hevea and_ synthetic 
latices during the period from May 16 to 
June 15 showed some signs of falling to 
lower levels, relieving the general anxiety 
concerning the one-month domestic supply 
that many quarters believe to be all that 
remains. Vacations were beginning to in- 
fluence production quotas, as were some 
shutdowns and slowdowns caused by labor- 
management difficulties. Near imports were 
keeping time with consumption, but third- 
quarter orders were said to have been 
reduced, mostly because of uncertainty of 
prices, both for latex and for R.S.S. #1. 


Prices of Hevea latex during May 
ranged between 4038¢ and 41'2¢ per 


pound solids: while July deliveries were 
somewhat lower, between 39!2¢ and 41¢. 
Prices of synthetic latices were as follows: 
GR-S, 21.5-28.00¢; neoprene, 37-47¢, and 
N-Type. 46-54¢. 

Final March and preliminary April do- 
mestic statistics for natural and synthetic 
rubber latices follow: 


(All Figures in Long Tons. Dry Weight) 


Pro Con- Month- 
duc Im- sump- — End 
Type of Latex tion ports tion Stocks 
Natural 
March O 7,611 8,231 7,701 
April 0 8,000 8,000 
GR-S 
March 6,991 87 5,617 6,862 
April 6,000 5,500 
Neoprene 
March 854 0 889 867 
April 750 0 800 
Nitrile 
March 4 ip 0 457 578 
April 600 0 578 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The reclaimed rubber market continued 
good during the period from May 16 to 
June 15. Producers expected the high 
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levels to ease somewhat during July with 
the advent of vacations. 

February exports, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U. S, Department of 
Commerce, amounted to 2,430,791 pounds, 
valued at $222,891, as compared to the 
2.331.597 pounds, worth $210,761, ex- 
ported in January. 

No change was reported in the domestic 
reclaim price structure. 







RECLAIMED RUBBER PRICES 

Lb. 

Whole tire: first line $0.10 
Fourth line oe .0875 

Inner tube: black . ; 15 

Red - Po pp A 

Butyl Pl > 

Pure gum, light colored ; 23 

Mechanical, light colored ... 135 
“The above items or classes 


basis of all de- 
manufacturer pro- 
ims in each general 
teristic properties 


gravity at specia 


th a+ 





rices. 


Scrap Rubber 


Trading in scrap was fair during the 
period from May 16 to June 15, with 
major activity limited to suppliers filling 
mixed auto tire orders for June ship- 
ment to Naugatuck. June orders were 
said to be slightly above May’s. and July 
levels were expected to be unchanged. 

Statistics released by the Bureau of the 
Census. U. S. Department of Commerce. 
show February exports of scrap rubber to 
have amounted to 3.685.509 pounds, value 
$111.764, considerably higher than the 
January exports of 1.416.915 pounds, value 
$43,369. Largest overseas recipient in 
February was Spain, which imported 
1.691.401 pounds: West Germany received 
724.259 pounds in February. 

Current dealers’ buying prices for scrap 
rubber grades. in carload lots delivered to 
mills at the points indicated, follow: 


Eastern 

Points Akron, O. 

(Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto tires $12.00 $13.00 
S. A. G. auto tires Nom. 13.00 
Truck tires me Nom. 14.00 
Peelings, No. 1 40.00/41.00 40.00/42.00 
2 : 23.00 24.00 
= 15.00 Nom. 
Tire buffing 16.00  13.0014.00 

(¢ per Lb.) 
Auto tubes, mixed 4.00 4.25 
Black 5.00 5.00 
Red 6.50 6.50 
Butyl 6.25 6.25 


Cotton Fabrics 


[rading on the industrial fabric market 
Was active during the period from May 16 
to June 15, with demand for wide indus- 
trial goods especially strong both before 
and after the UAW-Ford, UAW-General 
Motors contract settlements. Auto manu- 
facturers, plastic coaters, furniture pro- 
ducers, and other firms were placing heavy 
forward orders for delivery in late July, 
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August, and September. Planning for new 
auto models was already well advanced. 
Trade sources report that mills were cur- 
rently well sold on wide drills, sateens, and 
broken twills for June and through July. 
Some mills were concerned about meeting 
delivery commitments in July because of 
vacation and maintenance closings. Clos- 
ings of finishing plants, however, were 
expected to balance out the situation. 
Period-end prices follow: 


COTTON FABRICS 


Drills 
§9-inch 1.85 yd. vd. $0.38 
2.25-yd : c 325 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78-yd. S.F. . yd. nom. 
2.00-yd. D.F. nom. 
§1.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S.F. nom. 
Hose and belting .. 67 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Printcloth, 38'2 ? = 
64x60, 5.35-yd. . yd. 14 / $0.1475 
6.25 yd. 12 
Sheeting, 48-inch. 4.17-yd. .20 
§2-inch, 3.85-yd. 22 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.11-yd. ee 245 
3.65-yd. 0155 
Chafer Fabrics 
14.40-oz./sq. yd. Pl. yd. .70 
11.65-o0z./sq. yd. S. CF 
10.80-02z./sq. yd. S. 6575 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S. 67 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59-inch, 
1.65-yd., 2-ply vd. 465 
64-inch, 1.25-yd., 2-ply 595 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.32-yd 55 
§8-inch, 1.2l-yd. . 60 


Rayon 


Total calculated production of rayon 
and acetate yarn during May was 72,400,- 
000 pounds, of which 37,500,000 pounds 
were regular-tenacity yarn and 34,900,000 
were high-tenacity yarn. This represented 
a slight decrease over April output, except 
for high-tenacity yarn, which remained 
about the same. 

Shipments fell somewhat to 71,600,000 
pounds, of which 35,900,000 were regular- 
tenacity yarn, a decrease from April, and 
35,700.000 pounds were high-tenacity yarn, 
the same figure as April’s. Month-end 
stocks, essentially unchanged, follow: total 
yarn, 40,100,000 pounds: regular-tenacity 
yarn, 35,400,000 pounds; and high-tenacity 
yarn, 4,700,000 pounds. 

Prices per pound of rayon tire yarns 
and fabrics were unchanged. 


RAYON PRICES 


Tire Yarns 

High Tenacity 

1100/ 480 $0.62 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490 . 62 
1165/ 480 63 
1230/ 490 62 
1650/ 720. 61 
1650/ 980 61 
1875/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 .60 
2200/ 980 .60 
2200/1466 .67 
RAUO/Z2ISE oes cae waciees 63 


Super-High-Tenacity 





1650/ 720 $0.64 
1900/ 720 64 
Tire Fabrics 
1100/490/2 by 
1650/980/2 695 / $0.73 
2200/980/2 685 
CALENDAR 
July 22 
Chicago Rubber Group. Annual Golf 
Outing. St. Andrews Golf & Country 
Club, West Chicago, Ill. 
July 28 
New York Rubber Group. Annual Golf 
Outing. Shackamaxon Country Club, 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 


August 19 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Annual Out 
ing. Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa. 


August 28-September | 

NAFM Supply, Equipment & Fabric Fair 
and Annual Convention. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


September | 1-16 
American Chemical Society. 
Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn. 


National 


September 22 


Southern Ohio Rubber Group. Fall Tech- 
nical Meeting. Engineers Club of Dayton, 
Dayton, O. 


October 4 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


October 5-9 
World Plastics Fair & Trade Exposition. 


National Guard Armory, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
October 7 


New York Rubber Group. Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Rubber Group. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. 


October 13 
Northern California Rubber Group. 


October 14 

Boston Rubber Group. Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

October 18 

Elastomer & Plastics Group. Northeastern 


Section, A. C. S. Science Park, Boston, 
Mass. 
October 19 


Washington Rubber Group. 


October 28 


Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor Rich- 
ard's Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered lb. $0.025 
Ro jomestic......ld. -03 
EER are ton 80.00 
VW > Grits nx 50.00 
hanna 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilide)......1b. 50 
A ESA Se iin 1b, 66 
ee Re. lb. .52 
Accelerator 49 lo on 
oe TOE Oe 40 89 
) eee eee lb 2.29 
te, SHEET lb 66 
Os Sabana kak seek Oe 
Altax h, 50 
POMELO 5 5.i55.9850000083.008 1b; 2.25 
BCUtENE «oc sic vsccvcnsenes lb. .66 
Bismate............ lb, 3.00 
Butasan. +6 0410 6 00a ie oR 1.04 
Butazate. . reer 1.04 
Butyl Accelerator 21... ee |S .89 
eae eS 1.10 
PANGS Sires neassiseets. Lek 
Captan b 40 
C-P-B...... 1.95 
Cumate l 1.45 
Diesterex N............. lb, 50 
DOTG (diorthotoly inet anidine 
panei, os 6:0. 6-600 lb, 60 
Du Pont.... rey 57 
DPG (dipheny igual anidine 
Cyanamid.... old, 250 
Monsanto......... lb 48 
ne lb. 1.04 
2 eee lb 1.04 
2 ar eee 1b 85 
Ethyl Thiurad...... Ib 1.04 
| | lb, 1.04 
i ere ee lb. 1.04 
Zimate jan sa, oe ote lb 1.04 
Ethylac Ce Ta sp ew sre Roars 93 
FICDIOeN. wc ccccccssccces lb 44 
ee re Ce: Ib 1.85 
ol eee 5 Gee 1.04 
MBT (2-mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole) 
American Cyanamid.. .[A, .40 
De PON sscicksae iat 38 
Naugatuck.......... lb. .38 
.X, Cyanamid.... Ib sSi 
MB TS mercaptobenzothiazy! 
dis ulfide) 
Cyanamid............lb. 50 
Du Pont........ .. 1b 48 
Naugatuck........... lb .48 
-W Cyanamid......... 1b. se 
TTR 566 is ass w serovar owed #'a% lb, 49 
Blethasan.....20scc006 1.04 
Methazate........... 1.04 
Methyl! Tuads 1.14 
Se 1.04 
on Se ee: 1.14 
Mono-Thiurad 1.14 
Morfex .65 
M1 } 1.00 
NOBS a eee lb, 72 
Special lb, Py fi | 
O-X-A-F lb. 49 
PRIOR S 05-66 ssskwhaadasans lb. 1.04 
AN 6 ni ain eased Veacebe lb. Be | 
b. 2.17 
<> 
2.07 
4.35 
51 
1.00 
1.14 
1.04 
2.50 
; 69 
oe i 6 2a0eeas vinweadues lb 2.60 
} 69 
1.20 
1.21 
45 
1.91 
48 
50 
Thionex . 1.14 
DRUG. 05.6. cs0ws.pe-ais-sone el .38 
Thiurad. 1.14 
Thiuram E 1.04 
MESS Seeecw puwasdsve sean 1.14 
Trimene.............. 56 
ee SNE ee 1.03 
Jl. SA eee 1.14 
— rete Pete veww ened 1.00 
Ae errr 5 1.14 
Ureka Base , 66 
Vulcacure NB 45 
RE AE ROI. Ik 85 


gl ZE, 
B- 








rks. Range indi- 
No guarantee of 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 


$0.045 
.O4 

/ 165.00 
140.00 


- 


nnn 


——O 


j/ 





lb. SO.51 


lb, 1,04 





Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 











Lime, hy ton 20.21 
Litharge, ; 165 
Eagle, sublim ned oath 
National Lead, “at 
Red lead, comm 0175 
Eagle. 18 
National Lead... 18 
White lead, carbonate 165 / 
Eagle. . af 165 
National Lead. sae of 
oe BUICHLE . is viecaos 40 16 
Eagle. sie%-so ice his-hse ade “Ais 
National Lead........... 1d, 16 
Zinc oxide, comml.t........ lb 5435 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
MRE cd x ors odnsie beech d btetele lb. a 4 
Barak 4d. .62 
Capital 170 lh senha 
| lb 1325 
700, 7O1 lh 155 
05, 710 lb 455 
800 lb 12 
801 lb 1375 
S02 lh 1425 
803 lh 165 
Curade lb 57 
D-B-A IP 1.95 
Emery 600 lb 1325 
Groco 30 lb 1325 
35 lb 1375 
Guantal lb $7 
Hytac 400 Ib 1138 
$30 Ib 1513 
$31 lh 1738 
Hystre S-97 lb. 1863 
T-45 lb 1588 
T-70 It 1688 
Industrene B Ik 1213 
R lh. 1138 
58 Ib 1263 
254 lb 1363 
262 lh, 1463 
ire I 33 
Ib, 295 
lb 1.50 
lb. 155 
it 1b. 155 
lh 155 
b 1.65 
5 
b 1485 
1488 
1363 
A, 1588 
Ih 09 
ibbe grace 
lb 12 
lb, 1138 
1... Ib 1375 
lt 1313/ 
lh 1375 
Ib. 1313 
nani lb 1425 
If 1425 
lt 1363 
mml lh 165 
b 165 
ti 1588 / 
b 09 
b 515 
lb 155 
lh 1325 
1 lh 37 
Antioxidants 
AGERE AIG ..05:<icascveecslOs 18 = 
BIO8OB. cc oc scacceroues Ib, 20 / 
<i. SER eee bere lb sso. J 
ik 2 ee lb 165 / 
bs ee comes tree J 
AgeRite BIGG, co ccchaes 0: Baan 7 
Gel cee eeerseesece eecccoe lb. .64 / 
| Saber lb, we of 
ae eT eT Ce Ub. 98 / 
ree Ore 1b. sa 7 
Precis heuins venues Ib, a 6 
psa ewaecos Oe anwar antes ae 
eer penne | 2 se Of 
Stalite.......04. rer: db. 52 / 
Brak tcreuesewee an peau 1b. wen if 
a rece tb. 1.45 / 
PUREE No cass eaeuae } i San 
CAD pages a taias beaesary 1b. ce 
IE gS ee eS: lb. 69 / 
Allied AA-2144... .c00c00c0 1b. ae f 
PPE hs ovat nseveese secs 155 / 
Aminox. LaOwseET RS Nae 1b. S2 / 
Antioxidant 425 b ?. 50 
2246 lh 1.50 
—_ sol Tt Poe rr Ee 1d. an 6f 
mo Uf 
a 
3.25 
80 / 


$0.53 





Se ee eee eee lb. $0.52 
Burgess pe Wax...... ib. 185 
2S: DAE RS eet err lb, §2 

Cc opper Inhibiter X-872-L.. .1b. 2.01 
2 ck TO rie 1 6 
POOEBU EL ai nisscccsreeotsb'ece eee ome. tf 
PIBROMIIDE,, 5 s6-c s:0'0:5.9'9:0:0-5 bd. ae | 
MIGHOZONG; 2. 60000 a aeereneee ao. f 
ol ee chao 1b. 1 / 
Hy condo cease ivecsouy lige 
PIOOROUE Pisisks vise cev oouan Ib. 56 / 
Bee ks crncteswanearesene lb, A ae 
CONE cock eueurances Ib or i 
Uy eS Srey re ere 1b. 46 / 
Pertlectel., ...0<0 Ssacauoen ib 61 / 
BOING ONGs 2's peepee are) sz. CU/ 
ProtectO®...ccecccccsesess Ib. .26 f/f 
FOR ES CRIN « 6:6:6.5-0'5:0 010-0 ee aretnnee 60 / 
SRTLONCE G0i.0090. cee weveesis lb. te ok 
75 lh Q) 
|, SET Pee ee 1b. a8. f 
sha ea ese oie bc phew meen $2 / 
pa oa P waieeeees 63 / 
DD tb o2 
Santover A. -s sss5 cae scnes i a 
Santow hiteCry sone Powder. ib 1.60 / 
TR MAR Pr rr 1b. oS ae 
BIAS a sraleis niece vet hae lb. 861.29 / 
Sharples Wax........ee0-> 1b. ws I 
ee ys <ebe oo 6f 
BME (caves oe ee eeune® lb. 2 f 
Meas ik Sa We CaMIA TE uisibin'p els Ib. .60 / 
MEIER. vitesse salure Cre ane lb jon. 6 
POWUEE cin 6s a 00bicv anes lo. 41 / 
SAUTE cleo bse ove oes 1b. oe J 
Sunolite #100..... Ne Os lb. at 7 
" GS RSG Arr trey or Ib. it £ 
SUMMOOl 71S. 6. coc eso cves tb. 25 / 
ene. cece % lb ef 
PO er re ener Ib ao 
Tistosstion A. sanroseat Ib. 98 / 
DONOR. c:s600065% piscaitersinets 1b. an of 
EVGOTACE,, «0:50.0.0:0:88 So: Grasb oie ame wae 
Velv <2 1) tL | re aeht .40 
o> rer en lb. .70 / 
WittiStay Sicccccyveces ienbOs 2 f/f 
OY RCS are a lb sf 
Antiseptics 
Copper naphthenate, 6-8‘; Ik 24 
Pentachlorophenol......... lb. 21 
Resorcinol, technical....... 2b. tes. SE 
Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%.. .1d. .245 | 
Blowing Agents 
Ammonium bicarbonate. vo old. +g 
arbonate ll 6 
Siemens Agent CP=975;..5.3 1b. 35 
Rk oc ceeenenediosen lb. 1.95 
PANES a wiles SS ees ees 1b. 1.01 
Sodium bicarbonate... .100 lbs. 2.70 
Carbonate, tech..... 100 Jbs. 1.35 
Sponge Paste......... ney 20 
0S Sere 90 
Ea iiga k Caan rae Sees 76 
Dial loece cos Heeb wg ew wares 20 
Bonding Agents 
BIEIE . cc Sc bia ta ew ents gal 6.00 
Cover ‘cement....... gal. 2.50 
Flocking Adhesive RF Alz, 
pe a: Ser lb .50 
G-E Silicone Paste SS-15...1b. 4.52 
eS Orr ori 1h. 3.65 
MOT TUNED eis v0 00 sives Ib. =67.50 
Gis TAC ACOK «600006 bai0.s lb. 75 
Kalabond Adhesive....... gal. 6.50 
Tie Cement........ gal. 2.00 
Brae ees hence sees lb 4,00 
SON. Ria uci aéwedeue wee Ib 2.00 
PRMERIEES = asic ocala Sexy s. oo: Seo or gal 1.48 
Ty P ly BN, QO. S, UP, 3640. gai 6.75 
Bice cement tay ew ese gal. 3.75 
Brake Lining Saturants 
a iat ok erestaereats 1b. O18 
ReSIRER HS oc asce ca renes ee .0225 


Carbon Blackst 
Conductive Channel—CC 


Continental R-40......... lb. .23 
Kosmos/Dixie BB......... lb. ‘ae 
SOURTON Cis ocacevtnwses lb 14 
WENOE cic donee woe sso Ib. .18 


Easy Processing Channel—EPC 


Continental AA......... + 0b .074 
ee 77/Dixiedensed 


rr One eee lb O74 
Micronex AD na c.6:9 6 bso 6 oars lb O74 
eee ere Ib 074 
Lo cers 1b. O74 
Witco vents einipiese sa eee be To lb. .074 
Wyex. ever rT Cre 1b. .O74 

Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
Continental. ais.sdicies:e'ncs:cis Ib. .074 
4 lb. .074 





O85 


i, 


Nowe 
Now 


NMmNmNNN 
AAA 


yee es 


MNmNNPR 


+1225 
eke 


¢ At the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices 


shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in 


Prices for hopper carloads are lower. 


bags. 


RUBBER WORLD 
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ALL CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL RATES 








Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c pe 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 

Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SITUATION WANTED 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING 


MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
en words) Light ve type $1.00 per lit 





16, 





$1.40 per line 


t words) Bold face t 


without charge, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


TOP MANAGEMENT NOTE 
EXECUTIVE 


progressive ope ning in 





- 


averessive, 


looking for an 


SALES COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 

MARKET RESEARCH PRODUCT RESEARCH 

[5 years of experience in the rubber and plastics industries 
will prove of value to you. 


care of RUBBER WORLD. 





Address Box No, 1748, 




















RUBBER CHEMIST. B. A. DEGREE, BILINGUAL. PROGRES- 


lividual with vears’ experience in ire and cable indus 


! familiar 


1g hly 
rested primarily in securing 
rience and cultural bx 
Spanish-speaking 


wth elopment and 





positior In progr 
ind would be 


country. Add 





ickgr 
iting in 

K R WorLp 
RUBBER CHEMIST 


Mississippi. 31 years old, 1 


POSITION WEST OF 
ars exXperrence 


eals, etc N 
lress Box N 


NEW 


years ¢€ 


SEEKS 
narried, 6 Hege, 4 ve 
O-rings 


wrizon. Ade 





hanical goods, 
h 


rch compounding in mec 
loved, but would like position 
1, care of Ruprer Wortp 
RUBBER-VINYL-PLASTIC CHEMIS1 
in comypr solvent and latex 
ring and coating proce 


N.Y.-N.J.-Conn 


resea 


with broader 





YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ly 


ols and organosols, p 


plast 





systems, 





see 


Address 


sition 
, 
ION 


dures prog 
irea N E745, ¢ 
R R 
LATEX 


ilsions and 


YEARS’ 


adhesives for shoe. 


CHEMIST, 


solvent 


n, paper prod 
rch. Knows 


combining, 
ngs. Desires top-level p 


BROAD EXPERIENCE IN 


. leather, fabric, plastics. 





1 in production, develoy 


castings 





icts, etc J 1 
laminating, shoe 
sition or sales. 
Address Box No. 1746, care of RupBER WorLD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER RUBBER 
nologist with broad natural and 
Iving laboratory, pilot 
tf current and new products a 
1 in high polymers. Desires position wit 


No. 1749, care t RupeerR Wor! 





s| nue 
counter dip, 
Will relocate if necessary 

rECH 
high poly 


AND PLASTI( 
experience in synthetic latices. 
plastisols 


process 


technical 





lispersions, and invi 

lent ¢ c 
les. Good educational backg 
rganization. Address Box 





SSIVE 


SITUATIONS OPEN 
PEASTECS 


ible, plant or laboratory. 
experien I 
ence desir 


lepartment. Expa 


RUBBER AND 
hemist, spo experience 
compounding neat plant 

laboratory and plant 
capable l 


nge lesit 





general 
s or En 
rol np esha 
n. Opportunities for ! 
les Ww : Dale A. Dougherty, Assistant 
VAN BR ER CORPORATION, Box 603, 
CHIE F LATEX CHEMIST TO DIRECT THERN MANU 
icturing division of latex compounds for textile industry Must | 
ps compound and development. Ecellent opportunit 
in established growing concern, State fully qualifications and requirement 
Address Box No. 1742 of Ruspper Wort 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER—OPENINGS WITH A FUTURE AVAIL- 
able for young men in a new laboratory and plant. Five years’ or more 
experience in compounding all types of rubber and synthetic rubber for 


spread and calendered-coated fabrics. State all particulars in résumé, with 
a picture if possible. Address Box No. 1743, care of RUBBER WORLD 





gincers, 





SOU 


experience 


. Care 





ADHESIVE CHEMIST 


Experienced in formulation and production of latex and 
solvent-rubber cements, particularly mastic-type cements used 
in the building trades. Excellent opportunity with rapidly- 
growing small company. Must be willing to relocate. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Give full details in first letter. 
Our employes know of this advertisement. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1747, ¢c o RUBBER WORLD 











July, 1955 


PECHNICIAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH PROCESS 
f tire production cial assig f Far Eas r per 
+-6 months. Mus ‘ s se start hit 
er tires. G salar 1} cil 5 suital t W 
g etails of exper e. Replies held ¢ 1. Ad Box 
1744, care of Ruspper We 
LATEX FOAM CHEMIST. EST ABLISHED EASTERN MANUF. 
turer seeks man with extensive experience in ipounding and controll 
latex foam. Excellent opportunity r exce ln Relo« 
All replies confidential. Our organization knows of s x 
Submit résumé to Box N 175 ik R \ K 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
MILL WITH poaching GOOD CONDITION 
with two ll-inch d r s. new 1 i< unit 
31, care f RUBBER Ww. RLV 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued 


CHEMICAL 
OPENINGS 


Outstanding manufacturer in the field of adhesives and 
coatings has three openings available on its staff. Each 
opening fs a challenge to your creative and develop- 
ment capacities. Many c¢ company benefits and good 
future for yourself with a progressive manutacturer. 
If you qualify for any one of these positions address 
your reply, in confidence to the Personnel Director. 
Box No. 1739, care of RUBBER WORLD. Salary 


commensurate with background and experience. 


CHEMIST—Either a graduate chemist or chemical 
engineer for adhesive and coating laboratory develop- 
ment. Must have experience with synthetic elastomers 
and resins, 


2. CHIEF CHEMIST—For research and development 
laboratory specializing in synthetic elastomers and 
resin adhesives: nitrocellulose and modified cellulose 
adhesives and coatings. In addition to technical quali- 
fications, applicant must have good administrative 
ability and experience in product control and plant 
production. 


CHEMICAL FIELD TECHNICIAN—With good 
technical background in all types of adhesive and coat- 
ing work. Must have experience as chemical sales 
engineer or as technical development man working 
with customers. Position involves field work connected 
with new product market research and field develop- 
ment on new products. 





_ PPP ALL AL AL AL LALLA 








HOWE MACHINERY €O.. ING. 


GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Lateving Espanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting 

Drive Wrapping Machires. 

FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Cal! or 


Skiving, Flipping and Roll! 


ENGINEERING 


write 


\( 





541 








Ko »smobile S Dixiedensed 


bb-ea'edialt as lb. $0.074 / $0.1225 
Wade | aerate 074 .1225 
Se | a eee |” 074 sZao: 
Witco $6 Chace Mee 000 .074 1225 

Medium Processing Channel—MPC 

Oe ee ee eee lb. 074 82 
Continental A....... .. lb .074 .1225 
Kosmobile S-66/Dixiedensed 









a Ere b O74 »AZ2S 
Micronex Standard. b 074 «A22 
Spheron #6........... cee 074 122 
Texas 109... serene ewan 079 Re A 

1 , b O74 122 
Witco #1.. t 074 .1225 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
Ne. ee lb .089 129 
| ree eee lb -105 15 

ee ee .18 223 

Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
Aro peace ees ea slemeie s 1b. .06 .10 
C Let RP ere |S .06 .10 
Kosmos 50/Dixie 50... ... .Ib. 06 .10 
S| Sear Alt .06 10 
Sterling SO...... ee 06 / .10 
Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B... < oe aneeten lb 065 105 
Sterling 99....... Jcavehenes .065 .105 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
Aromex. 3iekeresaia See 079 .119 
Continex ‘HAF eee 079 .125 
Kosmos 60 /Dixie 60 ee 079 117 
Philblack O........ - lt 079 .119 
2 ee sks 079 <425 
Ne ae lb. .079 425 


Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace—ISAF 











Aromex 125 : er .10 14 
Kosmos 70/Dixie 70 = 10 145 
Philblack I... ree 10 145 
Se bs ae er 10 .145 
WUC Dewi 50s <-i00 eens 1b. 10 .145 
Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Philblack A..... i eaten ace ee lb. 06 .10 
Super Abrasion Furnece—SAF 
eS een ey 125 165 
| rere lb. 125 168 
General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
Arogen GPF lb. 05 09 
0 ee cas 05 / 09 
V Non- staini ng. sel 1b. 05 09 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF............ ld, .055 / .095 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40.......1d. .055 .095 
NNR 5.55 ca 9-6 winds ere dic lb. .055 / .095 
a Se rere 1b. .055 .095 
EE SE re. 1b. 047 .087 
Sterling L, RAs akcsuanate lb. .055 .095 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Co ntinex BP cisaadicnoees lb. .045 oss 
Ess Saw wince lb .045 085 
Rivas Veemirnannevacs lb. 045 .085 
Gastex re | .05 .09 
Kosmos 20, Dixie 20.......1b. .045 085 
Pelletex, NS.. Pewee i .045 .085 
Sterling NS, Bs ‘ id sete .045 085 
_ ae Sa aek aaa een lb .05 09 
Fine Thermal—FT 
Le, OEE ys .055 
kg eee tS Ib. .055 
Medium Thormat—itT 
peiktore 04 
z “05 
f IF 04 
Stainless lj O05 
Colors 
Black 
Iron oxides, comm] = Os .1275/ 13 
BK—Lansco.. er 8 .1275 13 
Williams i 1325 2135 
Lansco synthetic......... 1b. .10 
DRMINOO:. 5.0 53s-41.5:9.04 Sistecar 1275 ee 
Lampblack, comml.........1d. .16 245 
eer eee Ib .0825 a i 
Permanent Blue . Ab 80 1.05 
Stan- Tone. (UPsSeaneecnae lb. A5 / 1.20 
f lb 60 65 
.14 15 
We 4 4.55 
.28 
.80 / 1.45 
see 28 
Lap 
3.45 
1.03 
2.05 
.80 1.05 
‘55 7 1.60 
.90 / 2.70 





s 





Brown 
ET EO er lb. 
Iron oxides, comml......... 1b. 

Lansco synthetic......... 1b. 
Mapico Brown..........lb. 


Brown 422.... : 
Sienna, burnt, comml.. 0 0 ote 


Williams..... sivacalee 
mber, burnt, comml.....! 
Pj 
Raw, Comimih.. oc cscces 
WVUGINGS o50:5' eae sees l 
Williams 
Pure brow 
Vandyke.. 








Mapico Tan SLM: 
eg! bP eee 50:03 SEOs 
Metallic browr — lb 
Vansul masterbatch........ lb. 
Green 
Oc Oo eee Lee a nkOe 
Cc hrome pele cece ces ohete 1b. 
(,-4099, -6099 lh, 
GH-9869 Ih 
9976... A 
PIS 6.5 Sao os wreloie aw wcleleed lb 
LN) o| ee ery rrr lb. 
PB aes usa Gaees <cike 
Heveatex pas i iltaenrahd ve 
LANUCO DONE § 65 co cece +05 1b. 
Monsanto NGPCPI Ss. :0:6:3 015: = 
Risin tc howe denarb oe mere lb. 
| TESER Sa ee 4b, 
BOGE i055 age aarsewecse lb. 
S| Bere Vere eirs ld. 
POU OUE ies ven cacscdisioe'd: 3 1b. 
Vansul masterbatch........10. 
Orange 
ON ee ere ree pee lb. 
Monsanto Orange 68187....1b. 
Stan-Tone.....cecccscsecce 1b. 
Vansu] masterbatch.......+ lb 

Red 
Antimony trisulfide....... 2/0. 
BOM. Bi No: Sis iss c0cesc 1b. 
, Sulfu ir F 3 Jars eewets bd. 





Indian Red. Seer 
Iron oxide, SOT 5k oe lb. 
Lansco synthetic.........dd. 
Mapico ee lb 
Ree er ree lb. 
Williams Red...........1b. 
Monsanto Red 7 .....60600 lb. 
eer mee i 
SE EET lb. 
, SN rer ee lb 
o,f TORR ae ee Ib. 
eer lb. 
9 agen lata 
| eee lb. 
SA ae l 
Rub-Er-Red lb 
tan Tone lb 
RARE 4 ue bicracnatew a Ges ees lb. 
Vansul masterbatch. so kes 
WINNIE o5cc0 co vensen oO. 
White 
Ww oxide : I 
BEE IGCEDETE. ss vce ess .ton 





Cryptone 7; Sere A 


Permolith........ ee peerrrs, 
Titanium pigments 

Rayox a Rie aty atarpaista tac bh 

ID SS cicech ob wan ise ee ace lb 

eee errr lb 

32 Co , Sere 1b. 

bie ey A, ‘AA, A-168....1b. 

: | MRA torre. 1b. 

RA, HO) ESO cessed cs ib. 

es i. 

ET RK co oc os lb 

Zopaque Anatase........ thy 

OTE 2.565000 34408 oS 

Zinc oxide, comml res lb. 

Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55.....1D. 

20 leaded lb. 

hn) leaded lb 

50°; leaded 1b. 

I igle \ \A, le ad tree lb 

5‘. leaded lh. 

35°) leaded h 

50 leade - h 

Florence Green Seal Ib 

Red Seal.. a lb 

White Seal lh 

Horsehead XX-4, -78 h 

Kadox-15, -17, -72,-515.. ./b. 

“ leaded. lb. 

167 lh 

frec lb. 
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Zine sulfic ide, comm, sae lb 
Cryptone ZS... Ib, 
Yellow 


Cadmium yellow lithopone. - 
SMO 5 oe eo es:kie sre ei 


Dp erase re tye “4 
LL OSS ae ae 
Iron oxide, comml.......... lb. 


Lansco synthetic........ .10. 
RIOD ois-esace'sreceorea005. 6 000s 


Williams lb. 
Monsanto Yellow 14....... lb. 
PRD sg .ns0' 4 ciereraceetsoars eS 
BYP-282 Reeee cues eos lb. 

' Re PNG scsi Sle tarkiae 1b. 
MEO iecaaener sows Ib. 
RRR MMIO. 6, srecepictecaca bk 4. lb. 
Vansul masterbatch. since ene 
Wand OCKEF 66:0: 6:6:56:4600.05 1b. 


Dusting Agents 


Diatomaceous silica....... ton 
Extrud-o-Lube, con . gal, 
Glycerized Liquid Lubri- 

cant, concentrated......gal. 





Latex-Lube'GR. o.c0scees lb. 
PIGMONOd .s.0ccdecenaes Ib. 
BN gon v0: wenger iso Ib. 
Liqui-Lube a Oana e ene ae lb. 
Ls Bs AP «wane ghOs 
Liquizine INOS 30S socecsccs. Ib. 
PIERS 5 cisicas te vials eet ahs lb. 
PHICA CONCOIG. 0 6.5.6c-n00le 9.6% lb. 
BRIO OL Gs 6.05 < 6-0-0:0:5 0':6.0.6:300M 
Pyrax A.. Katataetatatrat ane 
W.A 
Falc, « 
EN 
BUN ne nsiess tpn ae ton 
PECAN i icsis ce astactecisoratOnt 
— St eT 2 
Vhite IR ; ton 
DED a6 coo ssiee peconas ston 
WMG. oe vendccacahndees gat. 
Extenders 
PASSO as 5b bv vibe mere Reb ke l 
LE ll GR ene eae rea lb 
Comer ROUGE. o asiccccccs’ Ib. 
PE Bactercucwvenrureees Ib. 
Factice, Amberex.......... lb. 
RMR acs pu-kieacad bare Sree lb 
Neophax..... aiheieelusiewsreree b 
MER ciucoreriacvearecais's Ib 
G.B ow Saidpiereaa els lb. 
Millex, . lb 
any bhi 
Black Diamond ton 
Hard rd ong gl ++. .ton 
ee MR. ..ton 
occ cccccccccceces ton 
“MR Granulated 5 iisianatd ton 
PUG ING. eB occcccmaennss Ib. 
ea alniteg wiara.6:6-eca tievesa jenwalee 
MOE 5.54 ne cn aierw ee 60 lb. 
Rubber substitute, brown lb. 
Car-Bel-Ex sos ecaierocats.ac8s 1b. 
Se) 8 nee 1b. 
a ROO ea 1b. 
BES errant 1b. 
Stan-Shelle.....ss0.+0000 ton 
Synthetic EEE: lb 
Serer er 1b. 
Fillers, Inert 
Agrashell flour............ ton 
Barytes, floated, white..... ton 
Off-color, domestic...... ton 
ge Cer e ...ton 
Lape PEGNae a eihenee ton 
Sparmite ee ee ton 
PTS ois c.ccretereain sa ton 
Burgess Iceberg........... ton 
Pigment #20............ ton 
#30 ia Aah cee peas ton 
eas cheese renee oe ton 
-80 n 
WE iviginwe saan vee ton 
CO Peererissacseures ton 
Citrus seed meal........... 1b. 
RS see ee yo eee lb, 
Clays 
err rye eer 
PRUE, 55. 5.ta olao ae ees 5 ton 
Aluminum Flake........ ton 
peer eeeeceecceceee ton 
CS MIMSNON 66 6:44. 5-5.2:0-050:0-4 ton 
TOWN. ccccsccesevevres ion 
0 Se ee ..ton 
oo ae ton 
GK Soft Clay....:..+. 80" 
Sa | a ae ton 
BeyGretee Bio cs cccceces ton 
PAQUIN sc 650-006 05.090 008 ton 
ROE 6 ios ntnsce ens .ton 
PIN 5 610 ¢:¥.0: 0:6 615-0: 0-6-0 42 
je = tO 
Te TTT. 
See 
SRR siiis ss'e sosreiee ton 
RUMIERE octet ca csieene ton 
UMN sia6.6'0 ass. anet cae ton 
SUTIN <5 o.5 ais 6cu wim’ 6s 0'0-A) 470 ton 
DS as baaKcanabew es ton 
Windsor. Balhae ines ton 
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~ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE— Continued 











ARKREL le X 48 ND 15" X 3e¢ y ROLL RUBBER MILLS 
izes Uy 84”, New and used lab. 6” x 12” & 6” x 16” Mills 
Calender Extruders 1 Baker-} Tacke Mixers 10( 
l gals. HPM 20/ Hydr. |} x tens. Brun 
200-ton 2 x 21” pla 150-t 2 Large sto 
lraulic P es 12” x 12 48” x { H lic Pumps ar 
\ccumulators. Rotary Cutt Stoxes Molding Presses. Single Pun 
Rotary Preiorm Machines. Banbury Mixers, Crushers, Churns, Bal 
er etc. SEND FOR "SPECIAL BULLETIN. WI BUY YOUR 
"RPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN ee cO,, 7-8th St., 
Klyn 15, N Y __ STs rling 
THE AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. INC. 
“ARMACO” 
New Rubber & Plastics Machinery 
ALSO 


| A complete stock of used reconditioned guaranteed machinery 
| for rubber & plastic. 
Phone HE 4-9141 








P. O. Box 88, Akron % Ohio 





Efficient 


cmonicd NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 


The P*H sl Automatic 70 Ton 
Hydraulic Press 





ELECTRIC 


Hydraulic System, 
Cycle Timer, 
Heated Platens and 
Temperature controls 


NAA 


18°x 18” Platens to 600° 
with thermoswitch controls. 
Two position ram gives 
8°& 12” Daylight. 

8” stroke with down stroke trip. 


Write for Circular 
PASADENA 
HYDRAULICS INC, 


larger presses 
built to customers 
specifications 


P-H-I 
279 N. Hill Avenue 


Pasadena 4, California 




















STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 














ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 


a steel hubs for 114”, 114” and 2” square bars. 
6”, 8", 10”, 12", 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 


yi, length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGB 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& or Co., INC. 

VAN WYCK 
*OEXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 























THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
FOR PRECISION 














Manufacturers of the World’s 
Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 


July, 1955 








PERMANENT SET TEST EQUIPMENT 
For Cold Tension Recovery Test 
fulfilling Specification MIL-C-12064(CE). 


This equipment is also a must 
to adequately control the 
production of compounds in- 
tended for wire coverings 
rubber belting and tire car- 
casses 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
90 Blackstone St., 


TT 
ERS 


*Trademark 








Providence, R. I. 
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Diatomaceous silica....... t 
Flocks 
a eer lb. 
Se lb, 
oe lb. 
Fabrifil X-24-G.......... 1b. 
SEMEN s hates slates iene lb, 
FO Os a 5:0 400's 545-00 Ib. 
|, DEPP epee 1b. 
HSC #35 Silicone Emulsion. /b. 
re rr ton 
Lithopone, comml.......... lb. 
i Ry lb. 
PE kedeccecabe cane lb. 
Rare lb, 
Nee ere lb. 
JUSS | ee lb 
_ RR ton 
eS er er ton 
OS | ear ton 
SR 
ee eee ton 
ee EE ee ton 
SO Le ton 
Super-White Silica........ ton 








Keystone rene . ton 
6 ae oe ton 
Paxinosa. . ton 
Snowflake... ton 
ee ton 
Witco ee 
, errr rrr ee on 
Finishes 
Apex Bright Finish $5200-E lb 
Rubber Finish.......... gal, 
Black “OUt rere eeeeeeeeeees gal, 
re 

\ hite. er er rer lb 


i e 
w 
et 


50.00 


{Iso see Floc ks, under Fillers, Inert 
00 


Ru ibber lacq uer, clear, .gal 
Sh 















\ t D, DLR 0 
2) er err ae ae Ib. 
Ae eee 1b. 
Accelerator 552......0+.0.. 1b. 
RAs, GME ava cance eau lb, 
i SE eee lb. 
NOt -b65.ches baee se 1b. 
MDs ccvenaiehacen's saan 
Aerosol, dry types......... lb. 
LIGHIC CYDEB. .ccccnccaes Ib. 
Alcogum AN-6............ Ib. 
i, SORTER reer * 
ES Re ae See S| 
Alrowet D-75 ak San dats de eheade 
Amberex solutions. ........ 1b, 
LL ere 1b, 
ORES scx ec cereeaseeas 1b, 
Antioxidant. J- £37; -140.....1b. 
PDs MUD incite eeu b ois cas lb. 
Mi pitbbasanes seek 
<1 a ee 
2246 <oaseentp tance 
Anti Webbing Agent J-183. 1b. 
cbeacte ase ann Ib 
Aq vaabiak’'B aa Rem «| 
LN RE lb. 
i AGiRS a aieeewislecloonaiate lb. 
M memnreniacee 1b, 
Aquarex D Ser ae eer | 
REG ESS ace aay aualeraa aan lb. 
| | rere lb, 
MDL lb. 
Se eee Ib, 
cn Eee Ib. 
| rere lb, 
| anna | A 
Fer 1b. 
Aroaket 260. 6.6 scccceccs Ib. 
300, dry Lieenssonceeale 
Aresklene 375..........2- lb, 
re 1b, 
Bentone 18, 18C........... 1b, 
clea iw win ace Sco Gia la Wb eine ere lb, 
sip avecha-nale Sieraenie lb, 
Cellosize WP-09, -$).<300; . 2b. 
Fss6 kop ens kabbnaOR 1b. 
er ene ery oe 1b. 
Defoama W-1701.......... lb. 
Defoamer 115a.........  % 
Dispersing Agents 
PI a6 ccwinsevewwees 
N 
Darvan Nos. 1, 2, 3...... Ib. 
Daxad 11, 21, 35 27 een 
Dispersaid H7A. a scbDe 
re Ib, 
Emulphor ON-870....... lb. 
Igepal CO-630.. er 
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le py | ea Pee eb, $0,285 / 
Se aes 1b, 45 ff 
me in aA Siete aa seat Ib, 06 / 
Co a ees 1b, oi52 7 
Laeureten O88 ,...cccceees lb. .18 
aS Saree bb. a2 ff 
DOTNET BWW nnn s vc00 sence 1b, 18 
Marasperse CB.......... 1d, .1225/ 
Mitac tecuweanksanosaae - .095 / 
DMINOIR ss) 0-0 5: 60:5 )010-0'0.018s b. ar Uf 
Me <2 i | Se er rs Ib .395 / 
Spee benieiain amie aie ame lb. 63 / 
venue caeintee kee RAC 1b. 2o5 f 
Seer Ib, .08 / 
SOTEDON Sie78. 6.000000. 1b. .- ey 
Tergitol MER s csnensinies 1b. sas if 
TOEING 0 800 5s vas baba 1b. 2875/ 
ears wetaiwnaee $b, .4125/ 
po Ib. as 
po Se er lb sae ff 
X-100, -102, -114........ 1b. .255 / 
Dispersions 
AgsTe BIDE. <6 ccccees lb. 3.00 
Powder, Resin D...... Ib, .80 
— err ee lb, 1.80 
Lssichaesohinvee© ses bO> By i 
Black ies 2s renee eneee lb. 22 
HG lb, OS 
= ekesbkeanvanekwe lb. .095 
BOS ciccaecaveb aves 1b, .09 
PCE Pe een a 1b. .093 
Foe Ds cine aee ahi koe 1b. .165 
55 ror wtb, 18 
Iron oxide, "60%. ieachiate eee 1b, .40 
No. 305 Liquizinc....... .1b. .30 
RNG acaises ema sibs Fes lb, =1.50 
ee 1b. 35 
SSR Aare er 1b, 45 
BE acu necdenee ceased 1b, Py | 
GBR ainicicisaiciecoasiieuue lb. ska 7 
PE ae clei ie ivtotn oe wines 1b. 14 = / 
DUG 5 iors asses a icaicae a be lo. 3.00 
Tuads, Methyl........060% lb. 1.60 
Vulcanizing 
oe Se ee lb 40 / 
Co rr rr re lb 45 = / 
ferret ro if) 40 / 
CAIs 0 s:ois'e piss aie a 00.0 } ste 
Zimates, Butyl.......... 1b, 1.30 
Ethyl, eee ces acne 1b. L385 
DAE ORAUC, 0 ::6'5.0:0.059-9's 5-0-0 lb. .40 
Emulsions 
AgeRite Stalite 75 
Habuco om Nos. 502, 
$15, 52 195 
PRD a is cian te 's-a's ess sc8ls l 22 / 
RED. saan nbeloka ane lb 1 
| RRR AS err lb. 175 / 
Das c-aleeinrets aioe oases lb. «i355: / 
Resin A-2 lb. 16 
i EEE lb. ts f 
EG ska nies cia a'ataca a ois 1b, ae i 
Free ze -ecemed $22. ess -40 
Tapas’ Sa kee 1b. a 
Gelling, rode re 4b. 5 ae 
| eee lb. 145 / 
Deb gnwes ives ce sanwarte 1b. acs / 
eer re lb. 208 / 
errr Ib. 06 / 
Re Lb. .1675/ 
| rors 1b. 41 / 
PERC a ccieemeaaxie 65g te of 
Micronex, colloidal......... 1b. 06 / 
Monsanto Blue 4685 WD .../b. 1.60 
Green 4884 WD......... ib. =. 80 
ob BE Rea. %. 1.25 
gt’ | ee er i .16 
Pliolite Latex 150, 190...... 1b, Be. 3 
Pe recs oon bo sek we aeiere lb. or | 
Polyvinyl methyl ether... . .id. . : a, 
MINT ya sic awiea/b4 ss x5:k% lb. od 
Roelgel 100C........ sce peas .46 
ee se Ea ear 1b, 44 = / 
ERS rer errr 1b, ye 
Sellogen Gel. pene he kane .1275 
Sequestrene WA ee 905 / 
| Eerie near lb. 245 / 
SY RR reat lb. .585 / 
REM ks clan sea genet 1b. ae 6f 
Stablex A. iene .80 / 
BSNS. awa shee 1b. 50 / 
see arc adare otahe Faces . Ad. sat Cf 
eee dD. ae 6g 
ise csones vonsneea see 1b. .14 
WES os latstcicc nen ae lb. 1.50 
Mold Lubricants 
ACRE TO sins ccwicacaee 1b. .06 
A-C Poly ethylene lb 30 
Akro Gel Ib 165 
pS oS * ye lb. mo f 
0 Ee ere 1b. se J 
Aquarex Compounds....... lb. an 6 
Carbowax 200, 300, 400..... Ib. an. i 
ERAS ee array Ib. 255 / 
i SE ORO ee I wn. ff 
NO ees isieca oeigre Ss vote Ib ao 6f 
Colite estan vere gal. 90 / 
4 Oe err gal. 1.50 
aeipte pepe Gnistenis Oe eae lb. .82 
be Mold Release Fluid....lb. 3.39 / 
EmulsionNos. 35, 35A, 
BOOS Saicesinsbiicadse mb, 236 / 
Ce SE Se Reece” BD. Sais / 
Bsns bi ee ese cece wala se 1b. 1.36 / 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, 
COMCORITALED «6 cee ccceea u 1.48 
.2875 


MIE os 64s. doscsndeceee Ib. 


$0 


_ 


- 


~ 


Kon 


495 


35 





Egenon AP=78). occcecceeses 1b, 
ED civ a pinciatiacslaeesec 1b, 
MIE ooh care Naa stele vices 1b. 
PaO ot noises comer ee bae 1b 
MON ors co OSs a'sinle Golvoele es 1b 
ES oS 1)  errnrinee gal 
RUMPEINOIG © 55650 0 Feta en ene lb 
PROG PASO. ois e's bacere uote ib. 
Monopole Ol)... 0 occcaecs Ib. 
PAGRUOT WOK 6 ecscessce ess 1b. 
WOR TIMI ey oo sicskianesses lb. 
Peeper a tb. 
Polyglycol E series......... Ib. 
| | Seer gal. 
Soap, Hawkeye............ Ib, 
EI eisai tees) 5u alsipia he tb. 
Sodium stearate........... 1b. 
Stoner’s 700 sna biseies:0 sities 
a ee gal. 
OOO Series s. <.acoe.c000 ce gal. 
ere gal. 
Ucon 50-HB Series. << 
GS os oe sue baie ieceace vee 
SERRE 1 5°@ ig, bata voriip coud uscete gal 
Odorants 

NIN ices casnncet een 1b. 
MRREENIINS 5% o.e vies si dusncco oe 1b. 
I x 60 6 oe5'o o's wrmre oa lb. 
ARSC rton reece 1b, 
UMD a bya a sie! ane OKesk ko Draco lb. 

ROG INRUUARD, 55/06 vc slap wire ecks 1b 
Latex Perfume #7.......... lb. 
Neutroleum Gamma.......1b. 
Rubber Perfume #10....... 1b. 


Vanillin, Monsanto........1b. 


/ 
45 / 
/ 
/ 


.75 
“95 
75 
75 
75 
aw f 
00 
60 
60 
00 


WONHAkADnSN 


Plasticizers and Softeners 


8 ere ee ee lb. 
— 2E sein ae lb. 
camees ee 

bby. sales eiieeats lb. 
Aro Lene #1980.. eee | 
Deer BAUM... ceases: lb. 
Ba Pl One || erence 1b. 
Processed O18... .csccess 1b, 
Bz : om BOO ces. morse lb. 
Were Po ARY Pci oi6\,855 15 She SE 1b. 
mi nzoflex 2-45...... lb. 
S48... ‘ lb. 
Bondogen.. ears eee eee Ib. 
BRC 20 lb 
De ab cas ba areoebnes cen ey Id. 
Bec higerecckintomee yao cine Ib. 
ees again alba horas ate lb. 
LS eerie 1b. 
ree 4d. 
BRT 7 lb 
OND seis apse he dV eaen eis lb. 
Bunarex Liquid........... .40. 
cscs Ib. 
Bunnatol G, $ lb. 
OS RRR rinse cc lb, 
Butyl stearate, comml...... 1b. 
Binney & Smith......... tb. 
ee eae lb. 
aca fd aincees.6.9 00 s0ses 1b. 
Califlux 510, 550.. lb, 
a CRN OCT ECO Er 1b. 
OMY: kinase ooea'cnerseesece 1b. 

ys DEA Oe enone Ib. 
Capryl alcohol, comml..... .1b. 
Binney & Smith......... Ib. 
SRE 6 6.0602 ciccsvewe 1b, 
CHINO SO eos Ger cresone 1b, 
Ne cG Cane Meee oiiensarrep Ib. 
MaicaoeWuthe hie rome eae 1b. 


COMEOTRINE «5:5 s:4 <0 0: 0:6'05: 0800s 





Cumar Resins. »/6:6.:6:6.0:0.000<:s 1b. 
od bag butyl-m-cresol) es 
DBP di butyl phthalate), 
rrr Ib. 
| SNe srr are 1b. 
NSS re mee ee 1b, 
Monsanto 5 
Naugatuck.......... 5 3 de 
PX-104 lb. 
Rubber Corp. of America./b. 
Sherwin-Williams........ lb. 
DBS (di buty! sebacate), 
oo) RA oe ’ 
jo Renee 1b. 
PN sos sve ccevees lb. 
Naugatuck,...... eee | 
PX-404 lb, 
DCP (di capry! phthalate), 
nl A ee 
es De Maser er owiwee cae Ib 
— Seiaasiatharearenees 1b 


Good-rite GP-236 Ib 
DDP (di decyl phthalate) 
CREE si ccsaubewenca 1b, 
Good-rite GP-266 lb. 
I ik gcc a o:ecs 6 Reo %.ns 1b. 
Defoamer X-3............- Ib. 
DIBA (di iso iis adipate) 
€ "onsen E oicetutaie Mik esis emcees lb, 
EEE. io '<-o:csow aero oprsieie secs . 
DIDA. (di we decyl adipate) 
Slonsant b 
DIDP Sap iso one phthalate) 
EEA Ree are rece 1b. 
PP ono ) lh 
PX-120 b 


.065 


tN 
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wn 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE—Continued 








FOR Messy 1—ROYLE #4 ESTRUDES. MOTOR DRIVEN 
B X ell rotary cutter, size t ” laboratory ll, : 
} ¥ & ‘- we IL 2 rotary cutter, “1s “HP motor: ! 
irve ] Oe Fs shelves, mplete x 
x oO” mill, t r frame, Falk reducti 2 
I l-Birmingham 1 x 4 mills with | -FLP 
1—Read Ib. all-steel double-ribbon | Coltor 
5 single-punch tablet machines, m.d.; 1 Phropp 3-roll 5 Calender, 
n ilso other sizes Hydraulic — Eau B: inbu Mi xers, Mills, 
Vuleenizers, Calenders, Pellet Pre rs. W ANTE D Your Surplus 
Rubber Machinery CONSOLIDATED PRODUC TS COMPANY, INC., 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J.; HOboken 3-4425; N. Y. P BArclay 
FOR _— 1—22” XN 60” RU BBER MILL, MD: 54 ROL I 
\ il h le , S. MD; 1 Vuleanizer, O.O t ] 
Il laboratory alender “MD; ” als Sivaace. Mixers. Extr >. 
CHEMIC AL & catenas MACHINERY CORP ] ( St 
Ne Vork 13, N. “¥. 
BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
OFFERING Hydraulic Presses, Laboratory Mills and Presses, 


NEW Sponge Rubber Vulcanizing Presses, Drilled Steel 

Steam Platens, Rubber Bale Cutters guillotine 

MACHINERY type, Vulcanizers with quick opening doors, etc. 
HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 











The Classified Ad Columns 


of RUBBER WORLD bring prompt 
results at low cost. 

















USED MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1—Baldwin 5’ x 6’ horizontal Vulcanizer | 
quick opening door, ASME 150 psi. 


1—Banbury “midget” lab. size 
mixer with 2 H.P. gear motor 


1—Calender Mill 2 roll 
12” x 24” w/ motor drive. | 

WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS AND COMPLETE PLANTS | 








R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.22,UNION.N.J. 
MURDOCK-6=-4900 











Here’s the e Beek i in JAR MILLS 





You don’t have to continually 


. 7 ~=6~watch a “U. S.” roller-type jar 
7 mill—the jar stays put without 
; 4 i clamping. Special patented 
? rollers prevent jar creep; the 
- jar stays centered. 
4 “U. S.” roller-type Jar Mills 
i 








with the patented non-creep 
rolls are made in sizes to handle 
1 to 24 jars. Adjustable to roll 
any round container from 14 
pint to 4 gallon capacity. 





fied 


orti 
Burund f out 


ceramic, bos), soree PEA CLA LVL 
e ° 
pa one. -Lkion 9, Chto 


107C-1 





They’ll-- 
QUICKLY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


--in your plant 
* HOLMES ROTARY STOCK CUTTER 
© HOLMES HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
* HOLMES CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 
* HOLMES HYDRAULIC PUMPING UNIT 
* HOLMES SPONGE RUBBER VULCANIZING PRESS 


Wat or Datel 
Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


ce 1901 


3300 WEST LAKE STREET a CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Iil., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 








UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE saan FROM STOCK 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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WEPRTOUED, os.0's-5.4-00,0600% 
SS EO ae 
DIOA (di iso octyl] aed 

oS See . 

Naugatuck. Serato sae 

PX-208 l 

Rubber Corp. of America. Ib. 
seat (di iso octyl phthalate). 


FSS 





aug . 
Oe 
PX-108 lb, 
Rubber Corp. of America./b. 
erwin-Williams........10. 
S (di iso octyl sebacate), 
| Ee ae ; 
Rubber Corp. of Americ a Ib. 
DIOZ (di iso octyl azelate 





Cabflex, , ...<+.04. ne lt 
Dipolymer Oil............ gal, 
Dispersing Oil No. 10...... 1b. 


DNODP (di-n-octyl-n 
decyl D yhthalate) 
Mc 


DOA ( (di octyl adipate), 





Ps in.50:854-6:2450009 1b. 
SO eer ee 1b. 
Good-rite GP-233 lb 

ie ees lb. 

ant lb, 

N augatu: k Sr 1b. 
»X-2 h 


Rubber Corp. of America./b. 
DOP (di octy 1 phthalate), 


COMME... cscccccs 
ER DaeNexagerkea bat b 
OCC er b 
Good-rite GP-261 h 
Hatco , t 
Monsa a Ib 
eee 
ORID-ADEE «6:00.05 se 2000 1b. 
‘es 138 ; lb. 


Rubber Corp. of America. 1b, 


Sherwin-Williams. 
DOS (di octyl sebacate) 





er 1b. 
PN 6 oa Okada wena Ol 
Monoplex. b 
Naugatuck b 
PX-438 lh 
Rubber Cor rp. of America./b. 
Drapex 3 lb 
Dutch Boy NL-A10 (DBP) ./b 
\20 DOP), A30 (DIOP 
\54 b 
C20 (DOS lt 
© i Sr eer lb. 
F31 lb 
F41 lb 
eee lb. 
Emulphor EL-719 .........48. 
PS sree endeakcvakkaees lb. 
Ethylene glycol, comml.... .1d, 
Wyandotte. ante 
Flexol 3 GH Ib 
Lo URS Aer oy fe ib 
tt SO eee lb 
Retin ta ie 5s ales 1b 
TOF, A-26 A 
C2 SESS CARE eee x 
G. B. Asphaltic Flux..... .gal. 


Naphthenic Neutrals. gal. 
Process Oi} 


SE 
Medium......... Ree |) 
Galex W-100........... - 1B. 
2) eee 
Gilsowax B i Shane eset Ib. 
SS etre bb. 
Harflex 10 go sawed Mabe lb. 
40 ee . sees 5 abs 
ee lb 
Gs Kahne as lb 
a rr eee Se lb. 
120, 150 ; ine 
140, 160, 180 ere fern 

- eee wai 1D, 
ss CREE lb. 
Ser re lb. 
Se ee een lb. 
HB-20. Ib 
So Perr re ere eee lb 
Heavy Resin OW. do sciacee Ib 
HSC-13 ‘nie eee 
Indoil Compound s S15. 6 sien 1b, 
ee LETTE gal, 
Kapsol ib. 
Kenfiex A, I 1b. 
Disses lb. 
re Scie ae | 
Kessoflex 103. - <a 
Pe nik basal lb. 
106... errr. Ib. 
107.... 7 ix 0 OOo 
110. . ieee poe 
Lf SRR Pare aaye 1b. 
KP-23 lt 
OT ree lb. 
140.. 1b. 
DPE Sins @ dakar dae eos we ib 
220 b 
555 b 


~~ 


a5) 


NANO 
DDN 


A ee 


yd Od Ge Ge We Gn Gd 
On Ww WU Uw 


Anna Un 


i Wo Un abe oe We 


1 d= © 00 Co ta 


LC eS eerie paras 4 lb 
Beontest AA, To ssc eects l 
Marvinol plasticizers..... lb, 
RIPRMOK: cctowcecs vows saree lb. 
Monoplex S-38.........+6+ 1b. 
Ly err lb. 
UR ONER  antx soa lcules iso's 690 lb. 
Neoprene Peptizer P.-12 lb. 
re eae > lb. 
Neville R Resins........... 1b. 
Ree 1b. 
No. 1-D heavy oil......... Ib. 


ODA (octyl pte adipate) 
NE eck owelansauste’ 


Good-rite GP-235 1b. 


ODP (octyl decyl phthalate) 
J a ane Pane 


Good-rite GP-265 old. 
BEOECO... 0020 b. 
Rubber Corp. of America. Ib. 
voit. | a ner 1b. 
Q-10........ceee renee 1b. 


MI gob visc aint a R's 
PRMD 5555505059 oe 1b 
EEO EERE lb. 
Panaflex BN-1 ......6.00000500b0 
Para Flux, regular........ gal, 
eae gal. 
| eee 
OE eee ee: lb. 
POLE RAO si sic kiice on ksoee 1b, 
PIII sss. (n la-oleeliaine woh ee 1b. 
Paradene Resins........... 1b. 
|. Lg Sere Ib 
Srey rey lb 
ERT Te lb 
-_ Serer Ib 
ND <iprais avesaine Sarasa wets lb 
“53... lb 
60 b 
-62. h 
_ Ce Cae ree rae 1b 
= Te eee ee Pee er lb. 
-10. i idiah oh CGE 
Pepton 22. CO eT OTT nabDs 
PRIOR Sisco sian ss00kd oan gal, 
PO ORD 55.55 sso tle as 1b. 
Aromatic Plasticizers.... 1b. 


480 Oilproof Series.......1. 
Liquid Resin D-165 (Y). .1b. 
(Z-3 1b, 


<) GRR ery 
MD ve ras csi otestnate date 1 
Ss: 'O: ise wrackn<-s-0.0'0's's0. 
PICCHCIZETS 5:0 5.5.5:5: Seas lb. 
Piccolastic Resins.......... Ib. 
Piccolyte Resins........... 1b. 
Piccopale Resins........... 1b, 
Piccoumaron Resins: ... «0.5.0: lb. 
go RP rrr 1b. 
go. 2 rn lb. 
Lo) SS renee gal. 
Bo lb. 
Pigmentaroil. . lb 
Pine Tar, American ........1b. 
SUNY SOUEBs 60:005 602055 1b. 
Pine Tar Oil, American..... lb. 
DURRY SORE. s.6.0-0905 0 toe lb 
Pitch, Burgundy 
Suriny South..<.... 00000 1b. 
Plasticizers 
42 lb. 
Bec ie ec akes abaine wie 1b. 
DP-520 1. 
{P lb 
| ge 0 rere 1b, 
DORN ewan iow snrcaces es 1b. 
Sc lb 
Plastoflex #3....... 1D, 
io, See 1b. 
SPRUE eiicccce Saxe boas lb. 
LL) SE See Sein ns 1b. 
2 Re aneese 1b, 
caw ‘ase ois cl ate aan 
PARROORD  6i-s5.6s aaa ee saas lb, 
SRP eres lb, 
POIVOIIETE, 0 66sccues sens ee 
PT67 Light Pine Oil...... gal, 
101 Pine Tar Oil.. 5 obs 
ok ee lb. 
R-19, R-21 Resins......... Ib. 
rer ere tb 
Resin C pitch: ..0.06cice-0 000% 1b 
eee ree lb 
Res inex 10, 25, 50, 110 lb 
85, Og Sitar n ed lb 
ee ae oe Ib 


BOE 5S A egret 8 


teat’ Oil, Sunny South. . gal. 


a Oc he a a re 1d, 
Se aes ectels pity a GIy in oe ee lb. 
CODME 5c swiss ae eee es ale Ib. 
OL eee eT a eT i ib. 

RSN NN ico eons saree gal. 

Rubber OU -B-5,..6 650.8 cees bo. 

OT eae ib. 

Samticine? UoH....ccccecaes Ib. 

Sieais sewecseoaesed He 6b. 
Biccias che acuvawervs weet Ib. 
Ds cinieescaecewedre se Sae Ib. 
140 lb. 
oc RCE EE Pee lb. 
SEs cw ieee ser een ease tb 
601 h 
602 0 
ReeR 5 i: a:tetsrs a eisittinie ne Se lb 
eI oss cau aman hee lb 
DEE oa visreueos I 


ee mI 


aa gg hg Sigs ia Say 





Sebacic acid, purified, 


OUI os vrs iesne-o8 lb. 
Binney & Smith....... lb. 
PASTS 5 5.5 /aca'e sos i949 lb 

C.P.- ae & Smith. 
js | A Para eek "ib 
Sherolatum ( siege 1b. 
Softener #20. gal. 


Special Rubber ‘Resin 100. . 1b. 


ES EP er Ib. 
1 NES ee lb, 
ot a eer gal, 
OE a eres lb. 
Thiokol TP-00B, o..6.0s.c0e0e —% 
Tric pine phosphate, comml. 7 
LO A rer are b, 
Monsanto............0.- 1b. 
Naugatuck eka e ator oane lb. 
Bi 5) re ae | 
Triphenyl phosphate, 
Cs ss ccc cack nknes 1b. 
PAOMBANEO. 66.0.5: 65 sceaws lb. 
TOUS sos < 5'5.05.0.5:0 0 eas" lb. 
pc re lb. 
OO errr gal. 
eed MEMNOUE OU. oc sccces lb 
Reclaiming Oils 
Bethe Ps ovicecccoenae Ib. 
| a ee 1b. 
| Sr rere Ib. 
_, | Serer lb. 
WE Oo sebberk ss Osu naw eee lb 
ORE Creer 
deed eta hag Was ley aan tie 
BUREN 5 <cdioie's </oricv'basceree * 8 we 
Burco-RA 
ai) Ce ene 





Dipolymer Oil ; 
Dispersing Oil No. 10......10. 


ER SC Sen gal. 
Heavy Resin Rs yecseerres lb 
PEMD hcinaraaiss ainis6 (ee kaa gal, 
INOS LOO 6 6 00s oo ceruoes gal, 
PRCOD GOOS s, aie0.0 v6-0 6 8606 gal. 
RR erenteren e gal. 

MODs bee nie-eie.e week eee gal. 

RES OS zie vs awre sy eee a alee gal 
MOB in lara acearereeS a: & Ria eee gal 
BOON saninxcticcc auc seo gal 

| 28 i> ree gal. 
101 Pine Tar Oil......... lb. 
150 Pine Solvent........ gal. 
Reclaiming Oil $3186...... gal. 
2 EARS eet gal. 
ere gal. 
DN shelters iiaenawcy wae gal. 
-e atiieut ale ecnara ca New aeee 1b. 
SE ee ee lb. 
Me t Resinous Oil.........- 1b. 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


American Resinous sananiend 


978-42B.. a8 3t0s 
CUS IS) 5 re re ene Ib 
DEO TIEN 6 203s 050 .0.00:4 0100s 8 ib 
UE be meme rr lb. 
ge BBONACB sy css ass 0 lb. 
EY | ORE Ieee Ib, 
Mile ate Aineialal eoanioare Oe ace eie lb. 
Bs Cia ek ieve ss vee aawen lb 
SEES Dynan te ry lb 
Bunarex Resins........ . 1b, 
oS SN ere 1b. 
CMCPHOE NC, 0c occcccsceve ton 
RAR ton 
i ee nce 1b. 
Clays 





Iceberg 
—— No. 20 

Pw sins sabia site 0% 

ee a 

BOURNE 5 voie sa:5'¥. 40 cre arsine 

re ee 

BUSSE bcs sarees cee 
PEA DOR ores sisivccicsie we ears ton 
Pigment: No. 33. 5 3..... + ton 

DEON a care e er ac cus vena ton 

Suprex ton 

PMNIOE fs plo ie-gine nares wield ton 

il CS ere ton 

OPT ton 

Witco No. Wisasa eaccnnet ton 

jy ne ne ton 
Came Sorece opr ein eell lb. 
Cumar Resins............. lb. 
DBI TURBINE, cccivicc'e oo wee 1b. 
Diatomaceous silica....... ton 
Good-rite Resin 50......... 1b, 

K Series Polymers.......1b. 
Hi- MI cc cisis ie arwrelern «ei ses Ib, 

ee arcigitene aictsreweialew awe 1b. 

AOS ccc hnciscnsuaren lb. 
RAMI sass (ates. esecos Rees lb 
MMBC ACEP 6 i oivisiscvennees 1b 
NBDE ov oisa's5.cis.pa'e weeiee ton 
Magnesium Carbonate, 

MOTO > ps5 alate ainisiee haba 1b, 
Marpon RegiNS . «5 0.5.0.6 06.060 lb 
BAUER. ocrisin Silicsiea sans ton 140 

TURN cious 5k; Sin a\a'uln ara Sere ce ton 110. 


BUDET ssc 60esincceeens cctOW SOO 


RUBBER WOR 




















ny 





ma) 
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“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE—Continued 
ALUMINUM. QUANTITY, 1,00 FOR 
Write Box No. 1752, 


rted sizes 


MOLDS, 


SALE: 
footwear. Ass 


children’s rubber 
tf RupseR Worvp. 


“FOR 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 





MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 











Akron San Francisco New York 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED: PLANT OR MACHINERY INCL. RUBBER MILLS 
Calenders, Mixers, Banbury Mixers, Extruders, Grinders, Cutters, Hy- 
it Presses, Injection Molding Machines. CONSOLIDATED PROD 
UCTS CO., INC., 64 Bloomfield Street. Hoboken, N. J. BaArel f 
“WANTED: 3-ROLL CALENDER WITH OR LONGER 
rolls. 4 ” Mill. 29 Banbury. Address Box N 173 : f 
R Rk Wor 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MECHANICAI 


BRITISH RUBBER MANUFACTURERS OF 
S in Enelar 
S «- Ras r. Der 





MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 
We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition cf assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion, Present personnel will normally be retained, 
Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
P, O. Box 1351, Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








WE BUY AND SELL 


eSCRAP RUBBER *CRUDE RUBBER 
eHARD RUBBER DUST PLASTICS 
BEST IN VALUE AND SERVICE 


g eorge 
\ oloch co., inc. 


82 Beover Street * New York 5 N.Y 


BRANCH OFFICES 


AKRON, Ohio 
SWandale 4-5237 





Cable Address 


PROCESSING PLANT « KENILWORTH, N. J. ¢ PHONE: CHESTNUT 5-8939 





Custom 
MIXIN xusser-rrastics 


We do milling and compounding of all 
types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 











Pequanoc Rubber Co. (FR 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 








BROCKTON ¢ 
Central Street | QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES ]| South Easton, Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 


TOOL ' COMPANY 











90c. per copy— 
RUBBER WORLD 





“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








RUBBER 
Uncured Stocks 
Scorched Compounds 
Cured Overflow 
Graded to specification 








BUYING AND SELLING 





SERVICES 


Mill-Compounding 
Extruding—Pelletizing 


PLASTICS 


Vinyl — Polyethylene 
Bought—Graded—Sold 


Cuttings, trimmings, Overflow Cuttino—Grindina 


Separating. Colorina 


Slabs, Lumps, Discontinued Lots 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 1-23 sABEZ ST., NEWARK S, N. J. TEL. MARKET 4-4444 





July, 1955 
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Neville Resins 


_ eee Ib 
cae eben ose 
& eo ne Lb. 
Nebony lb. 
Paradene.......... Ib. 
Para Resins 2457, 2718.... .1b. 
Parapol S-Polymers........ lb. 
PlCCO- RESINS. 6055060 0000 old, 
Piccolyte Resins......... 1b. 
Piccoumaron Resins......../b. 
bo ea 1b. 
Pliolite NR types..........1b. 
S-3, -6 . ih a |X 
-6B oe 1b. 
nig . ee ....ton 
SC pe neve era ton 
ide atal ta oe dc eget ton 
R-B-H 510........0 0000, 1b. 
OS eee 1b. 
Rubber Resin LM-4........ lb. 
Silene EF........... ... ton 
OS ee ee ton 
re ton 
SSO Ce ton 
Zeolex 23 - . ton 
Zine oxide, commercialt. . . .1b. 
Retarders 

Be acid TBAO-2 ve 
SE -N, re 1b 
Good. rite V ultrol..... «oles 
R-17 Resin....... 1b. 
Retarder ASA Ib. 
a e 1b. 
Se ee Ib 
Retardex.......... ere. 
Thionex......... | 
Silitidn 
Bondogen................ 1b. 
Butyrolactone............. lb 
cl’ eee gal. 
2 gal. 


Dichloro Pentanes........ Ib 
Dipentene DD. 
Ethylene dichloride, c comml. ib 


Hi-Flash 2-50-W. . gal 
Pale Y ee gal. 
LX-57 sree eeeee Correos gal 
crt SET CE Teer Te . gal. 
n-Methyl-2- pyrrolidone ae} 
Neville Nos. 100, 104..... gal 
Se eee gal 
Neveol B............ oe. gal 
H, 200.. . kal, 
ey Se . gal. 
Penetrell............. gal 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents. gal. 
ie are lb, 
PT 150 Pine wena eae: gal. 
Skellysolve-E., eeaaehe gal. 
iaiaagwasenoans eons gal. 
0 See ry gal 
ss segicasem se rave ucts gal. 
Stauffer Carbon Disulphide “tb 
Tetrachloride............ lb, 


Synthetic Rubbers and Latic 


PRIVATELY Pat )DUCED 


ASRC-1500, -1502 


Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) 





pie ebing lb 
ib. 
sees 1b. 
Ib. 
1b. 
ere lb. 
B prene S-1000, -1001 1004 
1006, -1500, -1502 
1002, -1005, -1009 , 
1010 t 
1012, -1013 } 
1014 lb 
1015 Ib 
1703 h 
«1705 h 
1710, -1712 t 
Butaprene S Latex T 000 
2001, 2006 k 
2002 h 
1003, 2004 h 
105 } 
Chemigum 30N4NS 
SON4NS : side w a lb 
N1INS 1b 
we Saar 1b. 
N6, N7 ; ° Ib 
Chemigum Latex (dry wt 
8: ee Ib 
200, 245 types.. Ih 
238 tyPOB........ oa 
Cc 1500, 1502 t 
1505 
1712 
101 
102, 2105 } 
X-765 
Butyl 
035 (GR-I-35), 150 (GR-I-50 
15 (GR-I-15), 217 (GR-I-17 
218 (GR-I-18), 325 (GR-I-25 
ib 
G-G 1001, 1006, 1500 
1501, 1502 it 
1002 h 


S007 $0 0825 
.13 
.35 
.04 0575 
.065 075 
13 .18 
04 / 45 
44 
my 185 
205 275 
.07 Bk 
.145 .20 
98 1.33 
42 .49 
39 46 
56.95 { 79S 
110.00 125.00 
120.00 135.00 
18 / ee 
0325 0425 
.28 / oo 
120.00 / 140.00 
55.00 85.00 
105,00 120.00 
5.00 / 66.00 
120.00 / 140.00 
me 1775 
44 
35 37 
62 .66 
.1075 36 
57 
62 64 
35 7 
45 
7 .50 
1.14 
55 60 
.60 .65 
37 43 
42 48 
04 07 
.265 57 
09 1225 
41 
.39 
27 32 
16 / Pe 
75 80 
52 / .60 
38 46 
.20 30 
19 29 
24 34 
265 / .57 
: ae f .48 
1125/ .1355 
44 
» 153 
133 
.109 
.099 
0525 085 
.0825 .475 
es 
41 
47 .52 
55 60 
.54 oo 
.49 .50 
.50 $1 
58 59 
23 
2455 
45 
43 
248 
28 
195 
1925 
1775 
26 
IRS 
295 
31 
.50 52 
64 66 
58 .60 
50 Bt 
se 42 
47 55 
55 .63 
41 25 
61 27 
1885 1975 
28 345 
31 .375 
9 355 
3 26 
241 247 
435 495 


























1703 i 30.206 / $0.212 

1705, 1706 i 035 O05 

1707 f 191 197 

1709, 1710, 1711, 1712 ib, 1885 1945 
GR-S Type 1000, 1001, 1006, 

1007, 1012, 1500 lb, 2425 255 
1002 h, 245 2575 
1009 b, 2475 26 
1013 b 25 2625 
1703 b 2075 22 
1707 ( 1925 105 
1711 woke i9 2025 

Hycar 1001, 1041....... Ib, RK 59 
1002, 1042, 1043.. 1b. 50 51 
oD Re.» Sa ere it 60 61 
ae 62 63 
ere rere lb .59 60 
ree pene er lb 64 65 
2202 k 05 75 

Hycar Latex (dry wt.) 

1512, 1552, 1562, 1577 b .46 52 
.54 60 
SO 65 
sl 57 

Hy 95 1.01 

in ae FONORES cs 6c ss cree lb 22-4 23 

Naugapol 1016 1019 1503 } 255 26 
1018 1022 le 26 2605 
1021... I 1) 05 
1023, 1504 h 65 27 

Neoprene Latex (dry wt.) 

7 BTR 5 OR oPA 5 aso-5 5-0 '00r0 . 37 48 
39 -50 
40 51 
38 .49 
47 -58 
$5 58 
$1 44 
42 | -45 
2 «| -78 
a 1.00 / 1.03 
lb 39 
eee ee ee ee +0. 45 | .48 

Paid | ere ere lb. 60 / 61 

o00ee gay ame Jina ottee 485 / -495 
BE eOe hs Acsiabanaéhnweaee lb. 50 / -S1 

f ora b-aibre Waverett 1b. soa: of .52 

sis ea oils PaO sd A ae Soe 1b. os .59 
eo © re eer lb. 59 / .60 

Paraplex X-100.. cveeatOs 2.60 

Philprene 1000, 1001, 1006 lh 25 
1009 Ib 255 
1018 lh 2575 
1019 lb, 2525 
1100 ; b 199 
1500, 1502 lh. 25 
1503 lb 2525 
1600, 1601, 1602 lb, 20 
1605 lh 194 
1703 Ib. 212 
1706 Ib, 21 
1708 lb, 197 
719, £712 lb 194 
1803 lh 18 

Plioflex 1000, 1006, 1502 lb 2425 255 
1703 lb 2075 22 
1710 lt 19 2025 

Pliolite Latex (dry wt 
2101 bh, 775 OTS 
2104, 2105 lb 28 0 
X 765 Ib 205 285 

S-1000, -1001, -1006, -1500 

1501, -1502 Ib, iZs 
1100, -1600, -1602, -1703.1h, 185 
1706 lh, 1925 
-1707 h 18 
1709, -1712... lb 1775 
1801 lb, s1¥ 
2000 Ib, 2275 
2004 Ib. 26 
2101 Ib, 225 

BENE oa<cascsastinbes oaeDs 2,00 f 4.05 

new GR-S ty r 
1 names and he : 
ffices heir producers or distributors 
\SR¢ American Synthetic Rubber 
370 Lexington Ave., New 
7, MY 

I ene Si —Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division, 381 
Wilbeth Rd., Akron 1, O 

Copo Copolymer Rubber & Chemica il 
Corp., P. O. Box 1029, Baton 
Rouge 1, La. 

eat —Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 2060 
E. Ninth St., Cleveland 15, O 

GR-s Texas-U. S. Chemical Co Port 
Neches, Tex. (producer); Nauga 
tuck Chemical Divisior dis 
tributor). 

Nauganol- Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 

States Rubber Co., Naugatuck 
Conn, 
P f Phillips Chemical Co Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 318 Water 
St., Akron 8, O. 
Plioflex —Goodyvear Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
1144 Market St., Akron 16, O, 
Pp e Latex—Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
Also distributed by General 
Latex & Chemical Corp., 666 
Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass 
S- —Shell Chemical Cory ithet ic 
Rubber Sales Divisi 30 W 
50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. 
Trade still undeter ed, 
“Rubbe 1 latices, 








Thiokol LP-2, -3, -32, -33...4b. 0.96 
BB MOD 6's vic: nse Saeaniee 1b. 1.25 
ESPN Gis owore vo cele ersae 1b. .95 
VORA, caccccinihe en oes lb. 47 
Rinib 6:4: d7u-ave/aie Tp acavaracecee 1b .69 
Peaedechsucee ne Ov 1b 1.00 
Thiokol ian (dry wt.) 
fi. | a rir lb .85 
me SELES RAEVS aie eel stare lb .70 
WEE on crete av ns ce we nies kG lb. ‘92 
OMe winks 4 tie 96a 4 6b. eee lb, 95 
MN MEGS cc viakecene own Ib. .70 
Vistanex types............ 1b. 45 
GOVERNMENT 
Cold GR-S Black Masterbatches 
Staining 3 
1600, 1601, 1602...... lb. 185 
Cold GR-S Oil Black Masterbatches 
Staining 
BR ssa eiacdle eiavele aie ave 1b. one 
Synthetic aaees Shortstops 
DDM &5 SO SS 
Thiostop K 4 53 
N b, $1 
Tackifiers 
American Resinous Chemical 
A25, A26, 716-30...... oalD .18 19 
Dae 6k e680 sew es pais 1b. 185 / 205 
no aE ere lb. 20 21 
Cl errr Ib, iy ff 18 
1041- 21. are arate keeiucetant lb. 165 / 175 
RPIER GN ER. <8 o'5.c 5c: oo 8 osscece lb. 065 07 
ee lb. 0275/ 0375 
MA oxtalal ate sce are lebe soe inre rete lb. 0213 0351 
Bunarex Resins..-.......... ib. .065 1225 
Chisrowas 70)... .c5s0. Re. a. f 2 
MCOUEORUING s 6.6.6 6.045000 e008 lb. .0875 Ad 
Came? Resins... :....06.606% 8 lb. 065 ; BY, 
Galex W-10U...... cave ee 85 By iy | 
WATE o.sia.c sotive ss ccles 1b. 1525 .1625 
Indopol H-35 . gal, 65) | 81 
Raaralirtree sia sleele nate gal 70 86 
H-100 SEL aitinienn Mia diece oe kaa gal. 85 1.05 
PRN ee Cacisaseetviexecsgrecens gal. 1.00 1.21 
BAUD arose sleteiw cents . Ral. 40 56 
SE erate: gal. .45 61 
Ms Sip eck Soiiss Arata erace ore gal. wo 71 
Reentier Tesins 065s ecc veer Ib .18 27 
oresin Siansieeacarew one lb .90 1.10 
Re ee ee lb m7. 13 
Nevindene.......... oe 5 15 18 
PICO TROMIIES vin 5 osc ncaeaas lb. m .185 
Piccolastic Resins.......... 1b. .1855 34 
Piccolyte Resins...... rer): ae 25 
Piccopale Resins.......... lb 95 16 
eu ROBINS. 6 sss OO 07 185 
R-B-H 5 een hoe lb. A 22 
Rocilex 1118, pra eres .39 
Synthetic 100, 6... scccc. i 41 
MURR tesiels-o:5 6 Wacko eee aed 1b. .2475 2625 
ASTIN 63: Wate ones seb dated gal, 69 / 1.20 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F. snails “260 
G-M-F #113, $117. Recdaa hace 1b. .90 
Ko-Blend I, § EDs 39 
Litharge (See Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic) 
Magnesium oxide.......... lb. 2525 .38 
Merck, Light Calcined.. 4 -2525/ 26 
Extra L ight Calcined.. .2925/ .30 


Red — (See Accelerator- ‘cee ee 
lb. ) 


SU See eee 1.5 
Sulfur flour, comml 100 lbs 2.30 3.05 
Ps Sasa ew ace 60.8 100 lbs. 2.15 7.50 
ts ao rece oe b 195 23 
Insoluble 60........ b .125 13 
Rubbermakers...... 100 lbs 2.40 4.30 
IE sob aee-pecewes .024 / 0515 
PONV sicive py alcig oes lb 2.50 
Wien tates anes ules ss lb 50 60 
MER eas s4's Vidwele Saco lb. 6.00 
— a ee ee 47 755 
Sadi ar'e a wits oath lb. 51 795 
WwW cia lead silicate (See Accelerator-Actit ators, In- 


organic) 


Replaceable Sidewalls 


Colored replaceable rubber sidewalls for 
tires have been introduced by The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Dubbed 
Fiesta Wall, the molded rubber rings are 
said to be installed easily without special 
tools or adhesive and to fit firmly between 
tire bead and wheel rim. Red. yellow, 
blue green, and pink are the colors avail- 
able. as well as white. The sidewalls are 
packaged in sets of four in a single color. 
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Faust le tay 


,.. headed tor a jolt 


Like a calf about to be roped, your business faces 
a jolt if you suddenly discover a competitor has gained 
a distinct advantage over you. If you have not already 
done so, it will pay you to investigate TEXAS 109, 
the new super abrasion channel black which enables 


you to lower your costs without decreasing quality. 


TEXAS 109 gives the compounder many plus 
features in Butyl Rubber — from Air Bags to Liners. 


It can save you money. 


..All this at HAF prices... 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
® 








Sid Richa cdson 


CAR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
Pay Off—In Any Width 


Regardless of the width of your stock, roll it into a 
Climco Processed Liner when it leaves the calender. 
For handling any size stock, Climco Processed Liners 
pay off in faster, lower cost production. 


Climco Processed Liners preserve tackiness, eliminate 
lint and ravelings. And new minimums are established 
for stock losses because gauge distortion is perma- 
nently eliminated. Climco Processed Liners help keep 
production going smoothly. Climco Processing—for 
more than 31 years giving the rubber industry a 
superior liner—is carefully applied by expert crafts- 
men using only proved ingredients. As a result, your 


liners last longer—years longer. 


Try Climco Processed Liners in your plant. Find out 
why more and more companies in the rubber industry 
are standardizing on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 


your copy now. 


C L i et C 0 eee 
at 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 





FOR AUTOMOTIVE 
EXTRUDED GOODS 


Cabot STE 


SMOOTHOUT OIL FURNACE CARBON B 











‘| for Consistent Reproduction of 
Intricate Die Designs 
for Open Steam Curing 
does not Causé Migration Staming 


of ¢ Irganuc Finishes 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND SAMPLES, WRITE 


ABO GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 22%"s"" 


* FEF—Fast Extruding Furnace Black 











